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TT  is  a  curious  fact,  yet  one  which  can  scarcely  be  controverted, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  British  sovereigns,  from  the  Saxon 
Hejitarchy  down  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
must  be  arranged  under  the  two  denominations,  acknowledging 
for  their  prototype  either  King  Log  or  King  Stork  !  Those 
princes,  however,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of.Stuart,  and  whose 
lot  it  was  to  succeed  the  Tudors,  contrived  to  combine  in  their 
own  persons  the  contrary  characteristics  of  both  these  mytholo¬ 
gical  exemplars.  With  regard  to  all  and  everything  constitut¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  government,  the  most  rotten  stump  of  a  tree 
that  ever  putritied  in  or  on  the  ground  exactly  represented 
them :  whilst  as  to  the  purjile  and  fine  linen  of  sovereignty,  the 
delicacies  and  sumptuous  delights  attendant  upon  a  sceptre,  the 
marrow  and  fatness  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  bones  of  an  op¬ 
pressed  people, — as  to  all  these  matters,  they  were  perfectly 
omnivorous.  Nevertheless  their  history  comprises  just  that 
portion  of  our  annals  which,  as  the  able  author  of  the  work  now 
before  us  observes;  ‘  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  great 
‘  men,  by  great  events,  and  above  all  by  a  protracted  struggle  in 
‘  the  cause  of  great  principles.  The  condition  of  England  from 
‘  lb03  to  1688,  exhibits  that  point  in  our  progress  as  a  nation, 
‘  towards  which  all  the  previous  changes  in  English  history 
‘  converged,  and  from  which  the  leading  events  of  subseejuent 
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•  times  have  derived  thier  complexion.  If  well  understood,  it 

*  leaves  little  to  be  explained  in  relation  either  to  the  past  or 
‘  the  present.’  We  at  once  avow  our  conviction,  that  the 
Society  for  the  Ditiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public  a  work  replete  with  that  kind 
of  information  than  which  nothing  can  well  be  more  acceptable. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  whose  pen  with  great  judgment  has  been  selected 
for  the  occasion,  seems  to  have  executed  his  task  under  every 
suitable  impression  of  responsibility  connected  with  a  candid 
and  Christian  historian,  llis  piety  and  laborious  research  are 
never  obtruded ;  but  they  are  felt  perceptibly  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  style  adopted  is  flowing,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
therefore  always  agreeable.  In  grouping  together  any  number 
of  events,  their  connexion  is  never  lost  in  their  variety,  nor  their 
variety  in  their  connexion.  Order  and  composure  of  mind  per¬ 
vade  the  entire  narrative,  without  any  tendency  towards  either 
mediocrity  or  dulness.  It  should  be  stated  also,  in  justice  to 
our  author,  that  ‘  the  History  of  England  under  the  House  of 
‘  Stuart  ’  is  in  no  way  the  same  book  with  the  ‘  Stuart  Dynasty.’ 
There  is  hardly  a  passage  or  sentence  in  the  one  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  what  Dr.  Vaughan  has  so  successfully  performed, 
will  be  just  to  glance  at  the  pictures  he  has  drawn,  and  the  long 
narrative  of  more  than  fourscore  years  which  he  has  detailed 
under  the  six  heads  of  the  Manners  of  the  Age, — the  Grievances 
endured  and  attempted  to  be  redressed, — the  Parties  into  which 
these  nations  were  divided, — the  Civil  Contest,  including  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, — the  Restoration, — and  the 
Revolution. 

1.  As  to  the  manners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  were  coarse,  and  yet  original. 
The  aristocracy  had  been  subjugated  to  the  crown,  without 
being  as  yet  either  sufficiently  enervated,  or  indeed  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous,  to  form  a  class  ubiquitous  in  its  mischievous 
influences  for  moulding  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  Neither 
was  there  that  general  intercourse  with  the  continent  which 
might  lead  large  masses  of  men  to  do  certain  things  after  a 
certain  fashion  in  England,  because  they  were  done  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Germany.  The  spirit  of  the  age  might  be  somewhat 
homely,  but  it  was  manly  and  thoughtful,  disposed  to  take 
liberties  with  whomsoever  and  whensoever  it  pleased,  fond  of 
acting  out  its  own  ideas,  as  w^ell  as  thoroughly  attached  to 
strong  ale,  hot  cakes,  and  sundry  other  accompaniments.  The 
gentry  under  James  the  First,  our  author  justly  conceives  to 
have  Wn  a  healthy  portion  of  the  body  politic.  The  court  on 
emerging  from  the  primness  and  stateliness  of  an  aged  maiden 
queen,  mshed  precipitately  into  innumerable  excesses,  which 
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soon  became  more  and  more  aggravated,  as  the  Scotch  monarch 
and  his  Danish  consort  gave  the  reins  to  indecorum  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Even  then,  ‘  there  was  an  under  current,  deep  and 
‘  powerful,  with  which  these  light  and  filthy  properties  had 
‘  little  connexion.’  In  other  words,  whilst  the  partisans  for 
liberty  remained  comparatively  pure  and  un tainted,  at  least  for 
a  considerable  period,  royalty,  nobility,  and  courtiers  attempted 
to  identify  profligacy  with  loyalism.  London  cjuickly  saw  rea¬ 
son  to  wish  for  Elizabeth  back  again.  St.  Giles  in  the  fields 
still  literally  answered  to  its  name,  being  a  village,  for  which,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  first  Stuart,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  that  together  with  Drury  Lane,  it  should  be  rendered 
decent,  and  be  properly  paved  !  ‘  About  the  same  time,  the 

‘  distance  of  a  mile,  which  had  separated  Westminster  from  the 
‘  city,  began  to  be  covered  with  respectable  houses,  instead  of 
‘  the  thatched  and  mudwalled  dwellings  which  had  hitherto 
‘  been  strewed  over  the  space  since  so  well  known  by  the  name 

*  of  the  Strand.*  Along  these  and  other  lines  of  access,  riot 
and  disorder  too  often  prevailed  :  but  they  were  nothing  as  a 
parallel  to  scenes  prevalent  at  Royston,  Theobalds,  or  other 
royal  palaces.  Hunting,  gambling,  and  cock-fighting  wasted 
away  the  day ;  until  night  threw  her  appropriate  veil  of  dark¬ 
ness  over  debauchery  and  dramatic  entertainments.  The  whole 
head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  was  faint.  The  genius  of 
Ben  Jonson  lent  its  utmost  aid  to  render  indecency  tolerable, 
if  not  attractive.  Enormous  sums  w'ere  squandered  in  masks 
and  other  theatrical  follies.  Thousands  of  pounds  would  be 
often  expended  upon  some  single  revel  given  on  the  marriage 
of  a  favorite,  or  merely  to  indulge  the  freaks  of  their  majesties. 
In  these  courtly  spectacles  ‘  gods  and  goddesses  rose  from  the 
‘  deep  or  descended  from  the  skies ;  and  passed  and  repassed 
‘  amid  the  scenic  representation  of  earth  or  heaven  in  pageant 
^  grandeur ;  and  in  these  appearances  they  sang  appropriate 
^  songs,  or  gave  utterance  to  mythological  and  allegorical  com- 

*  pliments.  The  parts  of  most  show,  but  requiring  the  least 
^  skill  to  perform,  were  sustained  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
‘  not  unfrequently  became  visible,  drawn  by  dolphins,  or  mer- 
‘  maids,  or  commanding  the  services  of  winged  dragons.*  Pu¬ 
ritanism  must  naturally  have  looked  on  with  anguish.  There 
was  a  growing  taste  for  divine  doctrines  and  holy  practice 
amongst  large  numbers  of  religionists  which  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  noble  testimony 
they  bore  to  the  grand  principles  of  truth  and  liberty,  were 
about  to  bring  forward  into  first-rate  importance.  Looking  uj> 
to  their  governors,  or  those  calling  themselves  the  higher 
classes,  impiety  and  impurity,  persecution,  despotism,  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  encountered  them.  Sir  John  Ilarrington,  Osborne, 
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soon  became  more  and  more  aggravated,  as  the  Scotcli  monarch 
and  his  Danish  consort  gave  the  reins  to  iiideconun  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Even  then,  ‘  there  was  an  under  current,  deep  and 
‘  powerful,  with  which  these  light  and  hlthy  j>roperties  had 
‘  little  connexion.’  In  other  words,  whilst  tin*  partisans  for 
liberty  remained  comparatively  pure  and  untaint(‘d,  at  least  for 
a  considerable  period,  royalty,  nobility,  and  courtiers  attempted 
to  identify  profligacy  w  ith  loyalism.  London  cjuickly  saw  rea¬ 
son  to  wish  for  Elizabeth  back  again.  St.  Gdes  in  the  fields 
still  literally  answered  to  its  name,  being  a  village,  for  w  Inch,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  first  Stuart,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  that  together  with  Drury  Lane,  it  should  be  renden'd 
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and  disorder  too  often  prevailed  :  but  they  were  nothing  as  a 
parallel  to  scenes  prevalent  at  Iloyston,  Theobalds,  or  other 
royal  palaces.  Hunting,  gambling,  and  cock-fighting  wasted 
away  the  day;  until  night  threw'  her  approjiriate  veil  of  dark¬ 
ness  over  debauchery  and  dramatic  entertainments.  The  whole 
head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  was  faint.  The  genius  of 
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often  expended  upon  some  single  revel  given  on  the  marriages 
of  a  favorite,  or  merely  to  indulge  the  freaks  of  their  majesties. 
In  these  courtly  spectacles  ‘  gods  and  goddess(!S  rose  from  the 
‘  deep  or  descended  from  the  skies ;  and  ])ass(‘d  and  repassed 
‘  amid  the  scenic  representation  of  earth  or  heaven  in  pageant 
‘  grandeur ;  and  in  these  appearances  they  sang  approjiriate 
‘  songs,  or  gave  utterance  to  mythological  and  allegorical  com- 
‘  pliments.  The  parts  of  most  show',  but  n'fpiiring  the  least 
*  skill  to  perform,  w'ere  sustained  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
‘  not  unfrequently  became  visible,  draw'n  by  dolphins,  or  mer- 
‘  maids,  or  commanding  the  services  of  winged  dragons.’  Pu¬ 
ritanism  must  naturally  have  looked  on  with  anguish.  There 
was  a  growing  taste  for  divine  doctrines  and  holy  practice 
amongst  large  numbers  of  religionists* which  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  noble  testimony 
they  bore  to  the  grand  principles  of  truth  and  liberty,  were 
about  to  bring  forward  into  first-rate  inqiortance.  Looking  uj) 
to  their  governors,  or  those  calling  thcmselv(‘s  the  higluT 
classes,  im})iety  and  impurity,  persecution,  despotism,  and  (vx- 
travagance,  encountered  them.  Sir  John  Ilarrington,  Osborne, 
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aiul  Dean  White,  are  unanimous  in  tlieir  deseriplions.  Tlie 
kin<r  too  rreciucntlv  abandoned  himselt  to  the  most  brutal  ex¬ 
cesses  IJis  natural  temperament  was  cold,  and  towards  the 
femaie  sex  the  verv  reverse  of  his  notorious  grandson  Charles 
the  Second  :  hut  this  very  tact  rendered  his  ahonunahle  protli- 
tr;icv  the  mor(‘  infamous,  as  being  wallowed  in  amidst  less 
tenmtation.  The  (pieen  was  a  worthless  woman,  devoted  to 
frivolity  and  intemperance.  1die  Church  of  hngland,  hound  iii 
<r,dden‘ fetters  to  the  throne,  performed  the  part  of  it  uatwnal 
Conscience,  hv  flattering  those  in  power,  and  denounemg,  witli 
bittcuTst  invVetive,  those  preeisionists  who,  although  meinhers 
of  the  Kstahlishmeiit,  ceased  in  spirit  to  he  such,  and  blew  the 
trumpet  of  alarm  against  prevalent  ungodliness  in  high  places. 
Sermons  delivered  at  court  came  to  he  fraught  with  such  ele¬ 
ments  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  might  be  inanufaetured  out 
of  the  sulphur  and  brimstone  of  the  bottomless  pit :  but  these 
bolts  were'  hiirUnl  at  the  heads  only  of  those  making  an\,  t\(ii 
the  smallest  profession  of  external  sanctity,  ‘  whom  they  seated 
‘  far  iu*arer  the  confines  of  hell  than  papists.  Doth  patiiotisiii 
and  piety,  therefore,  witnessed  the  civil  government  givem  up  to 
the  unhallowed  labor  of  endeavoring  to  pollute,  oppress,  and 
trample  upon  three  kingiloms  demanding,  and  luuing  a  right 
to  demand  at  its  hands,  protection  and  improvement.  \\e 
dwell  a  moment  on  this  painful  subject,  as  forming  the  fii>t 
count  in  that  fearful  bill  of  indictment  which  men  like  hhot, 
l^yin,  Hampden,  and  Vane,  had  subse(piently  to  present  ag.iin^t 
tlu‘  monarehv  itself,  as  disgraced  in  the  persons  of  the  Stuarts. 

Doctor  White,  already  (pioted,  who  was  no  Puritan,  ackiioa- 
ledgt's  from  a  metropolitan  puljiit,  that  drunkenness  had  become 
so  general,  as  that  the  (lennans  might  be  said  to  Ik' losing  tluir 
charter  with  regard  to  this  beastly  species  of  indulgence, 
l/adies  of  elevati'd  rank,  and  jiossessing  infiuenee  at  court,  vn ere 
by  no  means  free  from  it.  Their  dress,  moreover,  and  beha¬ 
viour  at  revels  assimilated  far  nearer  to  courtesanship  than 
matronly  or  virgin  projirietv.  The  royal  sjiorts  of  hawking  am 
hunting  absorbed  both  sexes  in  such  eondiiet,  that  an  eu‘V'it- 
ness  declares,  he  thought  the  beasts  ])ursuing  the  sober  recrea¬ 
tion  rather  than  their  masters  or  pursuers.  It  was  the  reign  o 
Nimrod  more  than  that  of  Solomon,  to  whom  the  ])edantic  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Fdi'/.abeth  loved  to  be  compared.  Bold  riders,  daring 
duellists,  money-lenders,  gamesters,  conjurors,  and  fortune¬ 
tellers,  remained  lords  of  tlie  ascendant.  A  young  Scotchman, 
named  Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  wormed  himselt  into 
the  good  graces  of  .lames,  entirely  through  his  exploits  of  con¬ 
viviality  and  profuseness.  He  alone  expeiuh'd  not  less  than 
JL*400,000,  an  immense  sum  for  those  days,  in  furnishing  mag¬ 
nificent  entertainments,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  draun  at 
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times  from  tlie  careless  bounty  of  liis  sovereign.  On 
making  his  entry  into  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  character,  Ins  horse 
was  shod  with  silver,  but  so  loosely,  that  at  each  curvet  tlie 
animal  ‘cast  ofl’ his  glittering  shoes  in  the  view  of  the  specta- 
‘  tors,  a  silversmith  being  at  hand  to  take  others  out  of  a  tawny 
‘  velvet  bag  and  tack  them  on,  to  last  only  until  he  should  come 
‘  to  another  occasion  for  prancing  !’  Ibith  Ibicon  and  (\)ke 
lamented  the  j)ermitted  and  even  fosteiH'd  existence,  of  these 
wicked  enormities.  'Fhe  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul’s  was  the  daily 
promenade  in  London  for  the  principal  gentry,  lords,  courtiers, 
and  men  of  all  professions,  betwt^en  eleven  and  twelve  at  n(X>n, 
and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six.  Here  all  news  and  scandal, 
both  private  and  ]>ublic,  centralized,  and  from  thence  circulat(*d. 
The  sacredness  not  merely  of  the  houst*,  but  of  the  dav  of  (LkI, 
was  studiously  violat(‘d.  Had  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  bet*n  then 
aliv(‘,  h(*  would  have  been  degradcHl  from  knighthood,  and 
probably  have  lost  his  ears ;  that  is,  had  his  prudence  been  no 
greater  in  the  seventeenth  than  we  have  seen  it  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Dean  White,  together  with  his  reverend 
brethren,  had  to  u|)hold  Sabbatarian  revelries  upon  |)rinci|)le  ; 
developing  with  their  best  elocpience  the  lawfulness  and  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  wasting  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  ‘  bowls,  dice,  cards, 

‘  tables,  nineholes,  or  any  other  games  to  be  thereafter  invented.^ 
The  crown  had  licensed  a  sutlicient  number  of  taverns  and  ordi¬ 
naries  for  such  purposes;  enough  to  demoralize  an  entire  people 
to  the  contentment  of  Satan  himself  and  all  his  angels.  It  must 
he  reimmibered,  that,  humanly  sp(*aking,  such  would  have  been 
the  result  had  not  providence  in  its  mercy  afforded  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  courage,  to  that  j)arty  which  j)rinces  and  pr(‘lates 
were  then  doing  their  utmost  to  browbeat  and  kee[)  down. 
One  extract  more  from  the  above-mention(‘d  dean,  and  we  will 
(juit  the  topic:  ‘No  sin,'  he  exclaims,  ‘is  so  great,  but  it  is 
‘  among  us ;  and  the  greatest  sins  many  times  h*ast  punished, 

‘  or  not  at  all.  And  this  course  is  so  general  that  he  begins  to 
‘  b(‘  counted  very  j)r(*cise  that  will  not  swear  and  swagger  with 
‘  the  worst.  The  torrent  of  these  things  is  so  strong,  that  if, 
‘  seems  manifestlg  to  tend  to  the  dissnintion  of  society,  'fhrei* 
‘  things  maintain  society, — religion,  justice,  and  order.  Peli- 
‘  gion  is  pitifully  violated  by  atheism,  blasphemy,  her(*sy,  and 
‘  horrible  profaneness,  .lustice  is  <lestroyed  by  oppression, 
‘  rapine,  bribery,  extortion,  and  jiartiality.  (iovernment  and 
‘  order  are  profaned  by  contention,  by  contemning  the  magis- 
‘  trate  :  I  have  often  seen  the  magistrate  faced  and  browb(*aten 
‘  as  he  hath  gone  by.’  As  regarded  excess  in  ajijiarel,  he 
ailirms  that  ‘  the  walls  of  Babylon  might  lx;  kept  in  reoair  for 
‘  as  little  cost  as  our  women  are  ;  when  a  lady’s  lu^ad-dress  is 
‘  sometimes  as  rich  as  her  husband’s  nuit-day.’  Dclimpiency 
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on  such  a  scale  tended  not  a  little  to  produce  that  fermentation 
out  of  which  an  age  of  trouble  was  to  arise,  succeeded  however 
by  better  days,  and  a  more  encouraging  prospect  ot  atiairs. 

*  2.  Ihit  w  hilst  protligacy  and  licentious  doctrines  only  alarmed 
and  disgusted  the  more  sober  ))ortion  of  the  community,  there 
were  palpable  ohievances  which  came  home  nearly  to  the 
bosoms  of  all.  These  present  a  curious  combination  of  the 
evils  of  absolutism  blended  w  ith  some  of  the  worst  relics  of  that 
old  feudal  aristocracy  which  the  Tudors  had  prostrated  and 
spoiled.  Tlie  king  had  in  fact  become  a  sort  of  mammoth 
noble :  his  crow  n  was  oppressive,  as  though  it  had  acquired  the 
ponderosity  of  all  those  banded  coronets  almost  irresistible  and 
Intolerable  under  the  l^lantagenets ;  his  wide  dominions  con¬ 
stituted  in  royal  estimation  a  congeries  of  baronies ;  and  tliere 
occurred  times  and  seasons  when  to  superficial  observers  onr 
national  liberties,  not  as  yet  evoked  into  vitality  and  vigor, 
miyht  seem  only  to  whisper  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  familiar 
spirit.  There  was  the  Star-Chamber,  consisting  of  the  privy 
council  and  judges,  removable  at  pleasure,  with  an  unlimited 
discretionary  authority  to  fine,  imprison,  or  iiiHict  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  and  w  hose  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  sorts  of  otfences 
not  within  reach  of  the  common  law.  It  had  ever  becm  more 
or  less  a  powerful,  oppressive,  and  irresponsible  tribunal :  but 
Cardinal  Wolsey  had  aggravated  its  encroachments,  so  that  to 
utter  unj)leasant  reports  respecting  government,  or  discuss  the 
character  and  conduct  of  some  eminent  official  or  favorite  often 
prov(‘d  enough  to  warrant  the  charge  of  sedition,  and  expose 
the  otlender  to  whipping,  mutilation,  disgrace,  banishment,  or 
the  loss  of  property,  l^ersonal  liberty  in  those  days  was  violated 
with  al)out  as  much  carelessness  as  deca})itation  used  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  in  Turkey;  so  that  patriots,  after  a  little  free  speaking  in 
parliament,  might  w  ell  feel  of  their  limbs  and  look  about  them,  to 
be  sure  they  were  not  in  custodv,  just  as  Prince  Rustan,  who 
when  (putting  the  presence  of  his  oriental  master,  always 
touched  his  pericranium,  to  ascertain  that  it  stood  safe  upon  his 
shoidders  !  \\  hat  the  Star-Chamber  was  to  civil  offences,  the 

court  of  1 1  igli  Commission  w  as  to  ecclesiastical  ones.  It  was  an 
aw  tul  iiupiisition  against  heresy,  meaning  by  that  term  all  con¬ 
tempts  against  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity.  Forty- 
four  ass(*ssors,  including  twelve  prelates,  dispensed  persecution 
aud  unjust  judgments  from  this  tremendous  bench.  Any  three 
could  act  together,  so  that  one  of  them  wore  a  mitre.  An 
appeal  lay  to  it  from  all  the  provincial  episcopal  courts  throughout 
the  realm.  Its  eyes  and  ears  w’ere  therefore  everywhere;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  forky  tongue,  a  hand  of  violence,  and  an  appetite 
insatiable  as  the  grave.  W  oe  to  the  culprit  upon  whom  its  iron 
tanpi  brought  fear  and  torment ;  and  that  too  all  for  the  health 
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of  his  soul ;  for  religion  professed  to  hold  the  balances  of  his 
cause,  with  jealousy  seated  at  her  elbow.  The  accused  was 
obliged  to  answer  all  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him,  how'- 
ever  prejudicial  to  his  defence  ;  for  on  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the 
jailer  was  waiting  at  the  door  with  the  key  of  perpetual  incar¬ 
ceration.  Nor  was  it  sullicient  to  reply  in  the  way  of  simple 
athrmation.  The  famous,  or  rather  infamous  ex  officio  oath 
bound  his  soul  by  an  adjuration  to  disclose  its  innermost 
secrets :  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  this  oath,  so  indig¬ 
nantly  reprobated  by  the  patriots,  w  as  clung  to  by  the  clergy  as 
tlieir  palladium,  during  the  period  through  w  hich  the  high  com¬ 
mission  court  was  permitted  to  exist.  The  admission  on  the 
part  of  Hooker  and  Aylmer  and  many  others  that  the  British 
constitution  was  a  limited  monarchy,  subject  to  C(*rtain  well 
defined  laws  and  restrictions,  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  addi- 
lion  to  the  miserv  which  our  forefathers  must  then  have  sufi’ered. 
The  court  of  the  Stuarts  could  never  plead  ignorance  that  it 
was  tranijiling  upon  the  rights  of  person,  |>rop(*rty,  and  con¬ 
science.  It  rushed  into  its  political  transgressions  with  an 
understanding  full  of  light  upon  the  subject,  until  that  light 
w  ithin  it  became  darkness  :  w  hen  how  tremendous  and  criminal 


was  that  darkness  !  The  civil  administration  of  the  laws  gener¬ 
ally  involved  the  suppression  of  virtue  rather  than  [of  vice. 
Kflective  police  there  was  none.  There  exists  a  curious  paper 


on  this  subject,  w  hich  our  author  no  doubt  well  knows,  although 
it  has  escaped  us  if  he  has  (pioted  it,  drawn  uj)  by  a  magistrate 
under  the  date  of  1596,  and  publish(*d  in  Strype’s  Annals,  vol. 
iv.  j).  290.  This  gives  a  return  of  criminal  statistics  towards 


the  conclusion  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  which  is  perfectly 
frightful;  and  matters  had  not  mended  under  either, lames  or 


Charles.  A  droll  member  of  jiarliament  in  1601,  described  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  being  a  peculiar  sort  of  animal,  ‘who  for 
‘  half  a  dozen  chickens  would  at  any  time  dispense  with  a  dozen 
‘  penal  statutes.’  The  proclamation  of  martial  law  appeared 
often  to  be  a  main  resource.  In  fact  the  jirerogativc  was  fre¬ 
quently  pitching  itself  against  parliamentary  freedom,  claiming 
absolute  authority  for  its  own  rescrijits ;  issuing  state  or  privy- 
council  warrants  for  its  own  purposes;  overawing  judges,  advo¬ 
cates,  and  juries ;  dispensing,  whenever  it  pleased,  with  tlui 
acts  of  the  legislature;  prohibiting  marriages,  forbidding  per¬ 
sons  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  foreign  travel,  forcing  upon  them 
arbitrary  employments,  or  indicting  imprisonment  ad  llhitum  ; 
and  exercising  both  the  power  of  impressment,  as  well  as  that 
of  quartering  soldiers  upon  private  families.  In  one  word,  the 
Jm  Reginniy  or  kingly  authority,  as  its  sycophants  loved  to  call 
it,  might  be  described  as  a  pasha  of  about  twenty  tails,  c*ach 
with  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  at  th«  end  of  if,  exasfierating  every 
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class  within  the  sphere  of  its  intiuence  into  resistance,  or  ut 
least  animosity  more  or  less  violent,  towards  the  crown  and 
prelacy  of  the  land. 

But  the  toj)ie  w  hich  addressed  itsell  to  the  interests  of  every 
man  haviiej;  anything  to  lose,  whether  he  cared  about  le^iil 
subtleties  and  clerical  oj)pression,  or  otherwise,  was  that  ol  tax¬ 
ation.  Whilst  other  grievances  aflected  their  thousands,  this 
excited  its  tens  of  thousands.  The  two  ^rand  prineij)les  of  the 
national  constitution  w.ere  in  theory,  that  no  })ecuniary  levy 
should  be  imposed  on  Eiuj;lishmen  w  ithout  their  consent  virtu- 
allv  liiven  through  their  representatives  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
consent  of  lords  and  commons  should  be  necessary  before  any 
r(‘gulations  accpiired  the  force  of  huv.  In  the  latter  of  tliese 
|)rinciples,  neither  .lames  nor  his  descendants  coidd  ever  he 
brought  cordially  to  coincide :  w  hilst  with  regard  to  the  former, 
although  many  professions  ot  acrpuescence  were  made  in  its 
favor,  a  doctrine  lay  near  the  heart  of  all  the  Stuarts,  that  when 
paiTianumt  refused  its  consent  to  supplies  being  raised  in  an 
ordinary  manmu*,  recourse  might  be  had  by  the  sovereign  to 
tixtraordinarv  means  and  measures.  Ik^sides,  moreover,  holding 
fast  this  civil  and  political  heresy,  w  hich  of  itself  discpialitied 
such  princes  for  governing  a  free  country,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  not  a  few  bad  precedents,  although  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  had  grown  uj>  for  forced  loans  and  benevolences.  The 
magna  charta,  contirmed  as  it  had  been  above  thirty  times, 
should  have  been  considered  as  an  extinguisher  for  ever  of  all 
these  mal|)ractices.  ‘These  loans  were  obtained  by  means  of 
‘  royal  letters,  called  ])rivy  seals,  addressed  to  the  persons  re- 
‘  (piired  to  become  contributors  ;  and  the  sums  thus  obtained, 

'  w(‘re  not  oidy  obtained  without  interest,  but  could  not  be  re- 
‘  covered  by  any  proc(‘ss  of  law .  A  benevolence  was  distin- 
*  guished  from  a  loan,  as  being  a  gift  to  the  crown.  As  there 
‘  was  no  law  to  authorize  either  kind  of  exaction,  so  there  was 
‘  no  direct  |)unishment  that  could  be  indicted  on  such  as  refused 
‘  toparl  witbtheirmoney  whenthussolicited.  Butthegovernment, 
‘  by  (piartering  soldiers  on  such  persons,  or  by  forcing  them  to 
go  on  some  distant  mission  for  the  crown,  possessed  the  j)ower 
‘  ot  making  such  acts  of  disobedience  hi^th  inconvenient  and 
‘  costly.  1  hen  there  were  tonnage  and  poundage  levied  by 
C  harles  without  the  necessary  authority  ;  besides  tiie  obnoxious 
claims  (d  royal  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  from  which  the 
universities  were  exemjded  within  a  circle  of  five  miles.  Bacon 
d(‘scribes  the  purveyors  as  living  at  free  quarters  upon  the 
country,  felling  timber  without  consent  from  the  owners,  and 
exacting  labor  with  little  or  no  recompense.  A  plan  for  com- 
nmting  the  vexation  into  an  annual  payment  of  A*200,0(H)  pro- 
pose<l  under  .lames  the  hirst,  Imd  fallen  to  the  ground.  Its 
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tDiitinuecl  existence  armed  the  monarch  and  his  myrmidons 
with  most  hateful  and  troublesome  powers  ;  which  together  with 
monopolies  and  embargoes,  as  well  as  the  suhse(pient  impost  of 
ship-money,  placed  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  indeed  the  whole  property  of  the  subject  under  the  control 
and  tidpient  interference  of  the  executive,  'fherc  was  a  manly 
forbearance,  coupled  with  indomitable  ctmrage  in  asserting 
rights,  exhibited  with  some  few  exceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
Ihiritans  and  patriots.  They  sutlered,  they  remonstrated,  they 
waited  their  time,  they  attempted  every  remedy  bidbre  that  of 
the  sword,  until  there  remained  manifestly  no  other  choice  than 
between  that  and  slavery.  The  revenue  of  (diaries  the  First 
in  U)d3,  was  t!8()(),()()0.  From  1()37  to  l()4l,  it  averaged 
comj)ositions  and  subscriptions  from  Catholics  having 
much  increased.  Before  the  Scotch  contest  of  1()31),  his  ma¬ 
jesty  by  regular  economy  had  not  only  licjuidated  all  the  debts 
contracted  during  the  French  and  Spanish  wars,  but  had 
amassed  t‘‘2(K),()()()  tor  any  sudden  emergency  ;  b(*sides  which 
he  had  a  good  ileet  of  sixty  sail,  lived  in  suitable  inagniticence, 
and  |)ossessed  twenty-four  palaces,  so  elegantly  and  coin|)letely 
furnished,  that  when  he  removed  from  oiu*  to  another,  he  was 
not  coinpelhd  to  trans})ort  anything  with  him.  I'hese  state¬ 
ments  are  from  Hume  ;  and  may  serve  to  show  how  nearly 
British  liberty  was  perishing  altogether.  \V  ith  such  ininisttTs 
as  baud  and  Straflbrd, — with  a  sovereign  in  whom  no  conti- 
dence  could  be  placed, — with  a  successtnl  tinaneial  system 
su|)port(‘d  not  only  without  law  ,  but  against  law, — tin*  [)aiTia- 
immtarians  had  no  course  ojxui  to  them  excej)t  that  whieli  they 
adopted  ;  the  resolution  we  mean  being  adinitt(‘d  to  be  irrever¬ 
sible,  that  the  freedom  which  had  d(‘sc(‘nded  to  them  as  a 
birthright  was  on  no  account  to  be  ultimately  surren(h*red. 

With  respect  to  the  invasions  of  religious  fret'doin.  Dr. 
\  aughan  has  stated  the  (piestion  on  both  si(U‘s  with  a  candor 
and  Christian  philosophy  which  we  cannot  help  saying  are  as 
rare  as  they  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  Toleration,  not  to  speak 
of  the  real  rights  of  conscience,  was  far  indeed  from  being  fully 
umh  rstood.  The  persecuted,  of  w  hatever  creed,  talk(‘d  about  it 
with  many  a  groan,  and  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  noble  senti¬ 
ment,  just  so  long  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Indepcmd- 
ents  no  longer  than,  the  lash  fell  sounding  u|)on  themselves. 

henever  the  wheel  revolved,  and  a  change  of  circumstances 
caused  the  Hagellators  and  the  Hagellated  to  reverse*  their  posi¬ 
tion,  away  went  the  scourge  as  loudly  as  ever,  with  homilies 
about  s|)iritual  einanci|)ation  tilling  up  the  intervals,  exactly  as 
before  ;  excej)t  that  the  persecution  was  laid  on  by  another 
hand,  and  the  excellency  of  religious  liberty  illustrated  by 
another  voi<*e  lifted  up  in  vain.  The  formal  an(l  total  separation 
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of  the  church  of  Christ  from  the  state,  however  plain  and  simple 
it  may  setmi  to  us,  was  a  ])roposition  which  ptiritanism  itself 
had  hardly  dreamed  of,  so  as  to  admit  it  as  a  pervading  j)rin- 
ciple  of  action :  and  yet  until  this  be  done,  the  majority  of  our 
readers  will  perhaps  feel  satisfied  that  the  essence  of  religious 
freedom  can  never  be  thoroughly  realized.  A  vast  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  is  due  on  this  point  to  the  Brownists  and  Independents. 
Yet  truth  makes  its  way  sometimes  very  slowly.  Nothing  was 
gained  for  religious  liberty  by  Presbyterianism  shoving  Episco- 

Sfrom  her  seat,  and  then  settling  itself  upon  the  soft 
ion  of  state  patronage  in  her  stead.  Neitlier  was  the 
act*rbity  of  a  council  of  elders,  glorying  in  the  ashes  of  ])ast 
grievances  and  the  sackcloth  of  hatred  against  all  other  secta¬ 
ries  than  themselves,  at  all  diminished  by  the  reflection  that 
this  ecclesiastical  incubus  had  been  imposed  upon  the  churcli 
and  country  by  circumstances.  England  had  not  select(*d  tlieiu 
afUT  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed, 
men,  women,  and  children  had  rejected  bishoj)s.  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  made  all  eyes  sore,  as  another  invasion  of  that  Scotch  mist, 
\\\nn\  which  so  many  jokes  were  expended,  when  .lames  the 
First  and  his  hungry  followers  left  their  own  land  possessing  no 
‘  productions  more  valuable  than  eggs  and  barnacles,  or  a  few 
‘  drugs  to  cure  the  jaundice.’  The  struggle  and  turmoil  of  the 
st‘venteenth  century,  whilst  they  diffused  much  light  and  know- 
l(‘dge,  j)r(‘vented  their  radiance  from  falling  upon  a  calm  sur¬ 
face.  The  (Covenanters,  according  to  Baillie,  were  ‘  ])ereniptory 
‘  against  keeping  a  door  o])en  in  England  to  Independency.’ 
Popery,  prelacy,  and  sectarianism  stoml  before  the  kirk  in  the 
sanu‘  category  with  rebellion  or  the  sin  of  witchcraft ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  bad  abomination,  even  as  late  as  1644,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  *  to  think  on  it,  and  search  out  the  way  to 
‘  cure  it,’  no  less  than  thirty  old  women  having  been  burnt  alive 
on  this  charge  at  Fife  within  the  previous  few  months.  Its 
love  of  souls,  however  sincere,  was  far  too  much  connected 
*  with  coals  of  fire  having  a  most  vehement  flame.’  But  then 
it  must  b(‘  remembered,  that  its  cruel  bigotry  had  been  kindled 
by  the  folly  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign  ah  oriqiue.  The  monarch 
had  first  declared  war  in  fact  against  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
laid  lieavy  hands  upon  its  most  faithful  ministers.  Despotism 
dreaded  evangelism,  and  therefore  fought  against  it.  It  was 
long  before  the  civil  contest  saw  a  sword  drawn,  that  the  highest 
j>oint  of  demonstration  was  reached  with  regard  to  this  question. 
1  he  throne  had  resolved  to  silence  or  enslave  the  pul|)it.  It 
allied  itself  for  that  purpose  with  those  members  of  the  F^sta- 
blishment  whose  views,  as  being  thoroughly’^  seculariz('d,  coin¬ 
cided  with  its  own.  Ecclesiastical  intolerance  lifted  uj)  a  g<^ry 
palm  to  bless  the  royal  sce|)tre  whenever  it  seemed  disposed  t<» 
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limite,  plunder,  or  devour  tlie  precious  sons  of  Zion.  Puritanism, 
not  immorality,  constituted  the  otfence  never  to  be  forgiven.  A 
pious  im|)risoned  clergyman  petitioned  Lord  Dorset  to  use  the 
strong  iiiHuence  he  was  known  to  possess  with  Archbishop 
Laud,  for  procuring  his  enlargement;  when  his  lordship  in¬ 
formed  him  in  reply,  that  had  he  hut  been  guilty  of  drunken¬ 
ness  or  impurity,  his  liberty  might  have  been  obtained,  hut  that 
the  sin  of  godliness  and  nonconformity  was  in  plain  truth  utterly 
unpardonable  !  The  personal  mutilations,  the  cruelties  of  the 
dungeon  and  pillory,  as  instanced  and  illustrated  in  the  suft'er- 
ings  of  Leighton,  Dalmarino,  Prynne,  Dui-ton,  and  Bastwick 
are  notorious.  Cold  and  heartless  would  that  people  have  been 
who  could  have  witnessed  or  endured  what  occurred  under 
.lames  and  his  descendants,  without  calling  on  heaven  for  de¬ 
liverance,  and  following  the  banners  of  liberty,  when  at  length 
they  were  unfolded  ! 

3.  Two  mighty  parties  continually  acted  upon,  (^r  against  one 
another,  for  eighty  years,  whom  we  may  ap|)ropriately  desig¬ 
nate  as  royalists  and  j)atri()ts,  although  branching  off  into 
various  subdivisions, — assuming  ditienuit  phases  at  different 
times, — and  combining  eacli  within  its  own  limits  almost  every 
grade  of  opinion  that  can  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  abso¬ 
lutism  and  democracy.  The  royalists  were  in  their  own  estima¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  long  period  in  that  of  others  also,  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth.  The  points  on  wliich  they  chiefly  pridi'd  them¬ 
selves  were  their  rank,  titles,  birth,  fortune,  or  official  power. 
A  cardinal  article  in  their  political  cre(‘d  was  then  as  now,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  meaning  themselves,  come  into 
this  world  for  the  purpose  of  governing  all  the  rest,  or  enjoying 
themselves  at  their  expense.  So  convenient  a  faith  stands 
slightly  in  need  of  either  study  or  ratiocination,  and  very  much 
disposes  the  minds  of  those  maintaining  it  towards  su|)porting 
such  princes  as  .lames  and  Charles  were,  or  such  prelates  as 
Laud,  Bancroft,  and  Mainwaring.  Religion  as  connected  with 
civil  government  exactly  suits  them ;  carrying  with  it  all  the 
attractions  of  the  present  world,  if  they  are  worldly  men ;  or  if 
not  so,  offering  a  fallacy  for  their  acceptance,  which  interferes 
with  none  of  their  preconceived  prejudices,  and  casts  a  decent 
veil  over  the  habit  of  believing  what  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  without  further  trouble  or  investigation.  None  of  this 
class  would  profess  themselvc's  friends  to  either  Nero  or  Tiberius, 
or  monarchs  of  that  stamp ;  yet  they  look  with  favorable  aspect 
upon  those  principles  of  irresponsibility  in  rulers,  and  infallibility 
in  churches,  which  contain  all  those  semina  malorumy  whence 
have  sprung  the  monsters  of  a  sublunary  world.  Two  thirds, 
therefore,  at  least  of  the  nobility  rallied  round  the  crown  of 
Charles  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  some  of  them  seeing  eye  to  eye 
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witli  the  monarch,  ami  others  desiring  more  or  less  as  to  con¬ 
stitutional  modifications  of*  his  authority  ;  hut  both,  like  all 
other  aristocracies,  bent  above  all  things  upon  saving  harmless 
their  own  privileges  and  immunities.  Iheir  tbllowers  were 
princi|)ally  p(‘asants  IVoin  their  own  estates,  arranged  under 
tenants  or  r(‘tainers,  obs(‘quious  flatterers  of  the  u|)})er  classes, 
and  too  often  brutally  ignorant  of  all  that  it  behoved  them  to 
iimhTstand.  How  should  they  have  been  wise,  whose  talk  was 
of  oxen' — says  the  Apocryj)ha;  and  these  were  chieily  the 
hinds  and  dav-laborers  from  agricultural  districts,  where  poj)u- 
lation  lay  thinly  scattered  around  rural  mansion-houses,  or  in 
s(‘clu(h‘d  hamlets,  where  the  parson  of  the  parish  was  poj)e  on 
th(*  Sunday,  and  the  squire  seemed  king  of  the  neighborhood 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  ‘  The  persons  w  ho  acce|)ted 

*  command  over  these  troops  were  generally  young  men  of 
‘  family,  whose*  habits  of  pleasure  were  in  many  cases  little 
‘  friendly  to  the  discipline  and  self-denial  which  the  service 
‘  before  them  d(*manded.  Some  joined  themselves  to  the  roval 
‘  standard  from  hatred  of  religion  as  exhibited  in  the  character 

*  and  manners  of  the  Puritans.  Others  were  there  from  an 
‘  her(‘ditary  fe(*ling  of  honor,  though  not  altogether  satislied 
‘  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  fearing  lest  its  success  should  give 

*  too  much  advantage  to  the  side  of  the  bishops,  whose  authority 
‘  had  lH‘(‘n  exercised  so  perniciously,  and  of  the  king,  who  had 

shown  hims(‘lf  so  ca|)able  of  following  their  evil  example. 

*  \N  ith  those  was  a  considerable  body  of  Catholics,  who  natn- 
‘  rally  prt'ferred  the  connivance  which  they  had  so  long  ex- 
‘  |>(‘rienc(‘<l  under  the  Stuart  government  to  the  j)ersecution  with 
‘  which  they  w(*re  thr(‘atened  by  the  men  who  were  now  arrayed 
‘  against  it.  And  to  these  several  classes  we  must  add  a  large 
‘  oiu*  consisting  of  persons  who  regarded  the  encroachments, 
‘  and  the  occasional  violence  of  the  commons  as  tending  to  in- 
‘  troduce  a  popular  into  the  place  of  a  monarchical  tyranny.’ 
Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  fairlv  stated,  than  the 
varieties  ot  loyalism  enumerated  in  these  paragra|)hs.  Dr. 
^  aughan  has  also  admirably  ])ortraved  the  characters  of  King 
.lames  with  all  his  pedantry,  eccentricity,  und  folly;  of  Charles 
with  his  gravity  and  hypocrisy,  his  courage,  blindness,  and  in- 
latuated  attacinm'iit  to  even  the  most  obsolete  claims  ot 
anti(]uated  prerogative ;  ot  Stratibrd  with  his  talents  and  apos¬ 
tasy;  ot  Laml  with  his  bigotry,  baseness,  and  final  misfortunes; 
as  well  as  ot  tin*  otlu*r  leading  actors  in  the  great  drama,  such 
as  W  ihnot,  Digby,  Southam|iton,  Newcastle,  Hristol,  Sir  John 

(  olepeper,  the  Manpiis  of  Hertford,  and  the  Duke*  of  Kichmond. 
In  all  these  instances  there  is  a  total  absence  of  favoritism  or 
partiality.  Ihe  bright  or  dark  lineaments  ap]»ear,  just  as  the 
united  tt‘stimony  of  contemporaries,  or  their  own  biograjdnes 
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]>rove  them  to  havt*  done ;  nor  ean  we  forbear  tlrawing  attention 
to  tlie  lionest  reprobation  with  whieli  his  narrative  lias  marked 
tiu*  execution  of  the  Arcld)islu)]>  of  ("anterbury  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  a  cruel  measure,  manifested  it  is  true  towards  a  cruel  man, 
but  not  more  sainj;uinary  than  it  was  alto«;(‘ther  unnecessary. 
Ilis  iiiey  hairs  and  softened  heart  mi»j.ht  have  meltetl  even 
Ih  vune  and  the  Presbyterians. 

Put  while  the  royalists  may  be  said  to  have  been  irathered 
from  the  hijj;hest  and  lowest  sections  of  the  community,  the 
j)atriots  derived  their  strem^th  from  the  middle  classes.  Indeed 
the  contlict  miii'ht  almost  have  appeared  at  one  period  as  some¬ 
thing  like  the  towns  against  the  country  ;  with  the  exception  of 
Oxford,  which  has  always  been  the  l{ome  of  haigland,  and 
p(‘rhaps  a  few’  other  second  or  third  ratt*  plac(‘s  under  some 
individual  iuHuence  of  a  character  sulliciently  pr(‘dominant. 
The  luiuority  of  the  peerage,  w  hich  j)rofessed  itself  attached  to 
the  popular  cause,  is  rated  by  our  author  at  a  higher  value  than 
we  can  put  upon  it  ourscdves.  l^ord  Kssex,  whose*  career  taken 
in  its  entire  length  and  breadth  will  b(*st  Ix'ar  (‘xamination, 
proved  little  else  than  a  noble  encumbrance  to  tin*  ))arliament. 
lie  was  avow(*dly  afraid  of  going  too  fast,  or  too  far;  of  his 
emj)loyers  getting  too  s|)lendid  a  victory  ;  or  in  other  terms, 
could  he  have  been  plac(‘d  in  the  temple  of  truth,  he  w’ould  have 
acknow  ledged  his  real  object  in  w  ishing  to  |)reserve  just  so  much 
of  the  constitution  as  would  poise  the  people  against  tin*  crown, 
and  allow  his  order  to  hold  the  balance  between  them.  The 
sublimity  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  lay  in  transferring  the 
weapons  of  combat  from  those  who  primarily  contended  for 
mere  class  interests,  to  those  whose  |)lan  and  |)rinciples  of  ope¬ 
ration  end)raced  the  welfare  of  all  ranks  and  sorts  of  men  with 
little  or  no  professed  reservation.  Many  distinguish(*d  land¬ 
holders  proved  themselves  as  b(*yond  all  praise ;  but  they  were 
such  as  had  ever  looked  with  genuine  (‘ontem|)t  uj)on  the  delu¬ 
sive  attractions  which  a  court  can  offer,  or  a  coroiu‘t  confer. 
Merc  hants,  tradesmen,  operatives,  and  ])robably  halt  ot  the 
yeomanry,  chose  the  right  side.  Their  sense  ot  the  value  ot 
|)roperty,  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  of  tin*  importance  ot  keep¬ 
ing  commercial  relations  free  from  the  meddling  interfer(‘nc(*  ot 
government,  their  regard  for  municipal  and  urban  associations, 
together  w  ith  the  superior  degree  of  intelligence  which  they 
possessed  when  compared  with  tin*  rural  districts,  and  above  all 
the  hold  which  real  religion  had  upon  their  minds,  produced 
this  important  result.  Under  James  the  First,  the  liberal  party 
inij)erceptibly  absorbed  into  one  vortex  both  |)atriots  and  p*|ri‘ 
tans ;  that  is  those  who  were  aiming  at  security  for  mere  civil 
rights,  and  those  w  ho  kept  their  attention  mainly  fixed  upon 
religious  ones.  These  last  also  consisted  of  two  classe*s  ;  namely 
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those  who  still  considered  the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  apostolic,  her  communion  only  needintr 
some  reformation  in  discipline  and  ceremonies ;  and  tliose  who, 
having  separated  openly  from  the  Establishment,  had  adopted 
the  leading  views  ot  the  Brownists,  and  became  afterwards 
much  more  conspicuous  under  the  denomination  of  Indepen¬ 
dents.  Some  even  of  the  former  class  would  have  joined  the 
latter,  had  the  law  permitted,  or  at  least  they  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  establish  separate  congregations.  As  the  struggle 
proceeded  through  its  first  stages  of  intensity,  it  seemed  to  fuse 
down  all  minor  ditt’erences ;  until,  as  matters  once  more  cooled, 
and  the  genius  of  Oliver  Cromwell  culminated,  his  more  iiuiue- 
diate  religious  partisans  held  a  tone  and  pursued  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  with  regard  to  spiritual  freedom,  such  as  their  age  and 
generation  could  scarcely  comprehend  or  endure.  Their  descen¬ 
dants  nevertheless  reaped  in  joy  what  they  had  sow  n  in  tears. 
It  in  no  way  compromises  any  liberal  episcopalian  to  admit 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  cordiality,  that  however  he  may 
difier  from  nonconformity  or  Congregationalism,  the  kicjht  of 
PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  ow’cs  iiiore  to  sucli  men  as  Vane  and  his 
supporters,  than  to  all  the  mitred  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth 
or  any  subsequent  century.  The  Puritans,  take  them  altogether, 
were  a  sort  of  persons  whom,  from  circumstances,  neither  the 
world  nor  the  church  will  be  ever  likely  to  see  again.  They 
were  heroes,  born  of  God,  cradled  in  affliction,  nursed  up  in 
persecution,  and  favored  with  the  rare  opportunity  of  instru- 
inentally  achieving  for  their  species  blessings  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  To  them,  under  divine  providence,  is  the  merit  due 
of  so  carrying  vital  spirituality  into  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
even  into  the  camp  and  field  of  battle,  that  the  germs  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  became  gradually  yet  marvellously  de¬ 
veloped,  and  victories  were  won  as  well  as  prejudices  removed, 
w  hich  enable  us  in  happier  days  to  sit  every  man  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  In  their  season  of  power,  indeed,  some  of 
those  infirmities  which  are  inseparable  from  the  fallen  state  of 
human  nature,  unfortunately  appeared  ;  but  that  season  proved 
as  short,  as  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  those  infirmities  were 
few.  Adversity  suited  their  spiritual  character  better  than 
prosperity.  No  sooner  had  the  revulsion  of  ill-informed  and 
therefore  outrageous  public  opinion  laid  them  once  more  under 
the  heels  ot  tyranny,  than  their  virtues  revived  in  all  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  The  shillings  of  the  furnace  exhibited  them  as 
purified  from  their  alloy.  Their  marvellous  hoping  against 
ho|K*,  together  with  their  immovable  faith  in  Him,  w  hom  having 
not  seen  they  yet  loved,  produced  in  their  tried  conversation 
lK>th  the  patience  and  labor  of  saints.  The  w  ri tings  of  such  men 
as  Flavel,  Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  Manton,  and  manv  more,  have 
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constituted  a  mine  of  theological  treasures,  from  whence  Pro¬ 
testant  chnrclies  and  evangelical  divines  have  drawn  without 
limit,  and  sometimes  without  acknowledgement.  The  act  of 
uniformity,  as  is  well  known,  severed  two  thousand  of  the  best 
cler^V’  in  England  from  an  Establishment  which  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  Hower  of  its  pastorate,  and  for  which  it  paid  heavy 
penalties  in  subsecpient  penetrations,  when  the  coldness  and 
sterility  of  Tillotsoii  or  StillinpHeet  were  succeeded  by  the  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  Iloadley  and  the  Arianism  of  Jortin  and  his 
admirers.  But  we  must  not  stray  too  far  from  our  subject. 

4.  The  civil  contest  may  fairly  include  the  brief  period  of  the 
commonwealth  and  protectorate :  for  in  reality  the  flames  of 
royalism,  althoupli  beaten  down,  and  kept  down  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  were  yet  never  extinguislu'd.  To  those  wlio 
agree  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  Britisli  Statesmen  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopa}dia,  and 
which  have  recently  occupied  several  articles  in  this  Journal, 
the  portraits  by  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  satel¬ 
lites  will  seem  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  his  labors. 
There  will,  however,  be  no  occasion  to  follow  him  through  the 
fights  of  Edgehill,  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Preston,  Dunbar, 
or  W  orcester.  His  reprobation  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Sir 
George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  at  Colchester,  we  fully 
anticipated ;  and  we  think  it  does  him  honor  ils  an  historian 
unbiassed  by  politics.  Our  favorite.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  occupies 
a  position  and  space  far  less  prominent  than  we  imagine  he 
ought  to  have  done.  In  glancing  at  the  major-generals  of  the 
great  })rotector,  we  cannot  moreover  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
greater  indignation  might  fairly  have  been  expressed,  without 
in  any  way  breaking  in  uj)on  that  general  calmness  which  we 
so  much  admire,  and  which  on  ordinary  occasions  best  becomes 
the  style  and  impartiality  of  faithful  narrative.  Instead  of  this, 
we  are  (juietly  informed,  with  no  more  force  than  would  be 
adopted  in  announcing  a  series  of  forthcoming  lectures  from 
University  College,  that  Cromwell,  like  most  other  usurpers, 
became  a  tyrant  rather  in  support  of  his  authority,  than  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  inclination ; — that  whenever  his  parliaments  withheld 
supplies,  he  extorted  them  by  the  sword; — that  when  certain 
conspiracies  were  threatened,  he  ])recluded  their  consecpiences 
by  placing  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  under  arrest,  until 
they  should  find  bail  for  peaceable  conduct !  Why, — could  not 
Charles  the  First,  or  his  wicked  children  and  their  ministers, 
have  urged  the  same  pleas,  mutato  nomine,  for  all  their  oppres¬ 
sions  ;  and  that  too  with  an  infinitely  better  grace  than  Oliver 
Cromwell  ?  They  acted  consistently  with  certain  rules  and 
principles  which  corruption,  and  despotism,  and  circumstances 
nad  caused  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  their  inner  man.  The 
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Protector  hud  set  out  upon  a  system  directly  opposed  to  tlieir>, 
and  had  risen  upon  the  strenoth  of  it  to  sovereig  n  i)ovver,  which 
wlien  once  within  Ins  ^rasp,  he  too  frequently  wielded  like  any 
other  tyrant  !  More  knowiedi^e  of  the  constitution,  more 
patriotic  professions,  nobler  ideas  of  government,  politics,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  talents  beyond  all  comparison  greater  and 
more  splendid  than  theirs,  distinguished  the  mighty  patron  of 
these  major-generals  ;  whom  honest  llichard  Baxter  compared  to 
the  colonels  and  barons  of  William  the  Conqueror.  We  should 
rather  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  than  in  a  mere  foot-note  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  so  striking  an  indication  of  absolutism  as 
the  prohibition  of  any  weekly  newspaper  without  permission 
from  government ;  so  that  the  eight  weekly  journals  j)reviouslv 
<*xisting,  were  thus  arbitrarily  and  scandalously  reduced  to  two! 
In  what  respect  was  this  worse  than,  or  indeed  taking  into 
account  what  we  have  already  hinted  at,  in  what  respect  was  it 
so  bad,  as  one  of  those  royal  proclamations  w  hich  the  profligate 
Stuarts  were  ever  anxious  to  invest  with  that  authority  whicli 
ct>uld  alone  belong  l)y  law*  to  the  regulations  of  the  united 
legislature  ;  or  in  other  words  to  an  act  of  parliament  I  Dr. 
Vaughan,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  take  these  amicable  anim¬ 
adversions  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  inteiuh  d  to  he 
offered  ;  and  which  we  conclude  by  reminding  him  of  the  old 
Ksopian  fable,  with  its  picturesque  wood-engraving  so  familiar 
to  our  childish  associations,  of  the  wolf  looking  in  upon  the 
slu'pherds  wht*n  regaling  themselves  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton! 

This  reminds  us,  however,  that  when  he  mentions  (4mrles  the 
I'irst  as  at  length  consenting  in  1648,  w  ith  still  small(‘r  modifi¬ 
cations,  to  the  obnoxious  propositions  of  the  two  houses,  and 
yt*t  not  agreeing  even  at  that  crisis  to  the  abolitiou  of  ejusntpaniy 
or  even  the  alienation  of  its  wealth  for  ever,  he  seems  to  us,  as 
if  endeavoring  to  establish  a  distinction  w  ithout  a  diflereuce  on 
behalf  of  royal  consistenev.  Dr.  Vaughan  admits  that  his 
majesty  allowed  their  restoration  to  be  dependent  ou  the  pleasure 
of  parliameut !  But  that  jiarty  in  ])arlianient,  with  which  he 
w  as  then  treating  at  New  port,  w  hich  Hallam  says  may  be  called 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  Presby  terian,  but  which  was  in  fact 
C(uistitutional,  would  surely  have  vanished  into  annihilation,  at 
the  mer(‘st  ])ossible  jirosjiect  of  seeing  again  either  mitres  or 
crosiers,  just  as  ghosts  are  said  to  depart  at  cock-crowing,  lo 
all  intents  and  piirjioses,  the  unhappy^  monarch  j)ref(‘rn‘d  in  this 
instance  even  tin*  remote  chance  of  recovering  his  crown,  to  the 
|>rest‘rvation  of  his  conscience,  in  that  very  point  for  yvhich  he 
lias  been  canonizt*d  as  a  martyr  by  the  Church  of  Biigland. 
Nor  does  it  much  mend  the  matter  to  discover,  that  according 
to  his  oyvn  papers,  and  his  own  most  intimate  adherents,  he  thu? 
d<*alt  with  his  powerful  adversaries,  yvhom  he  yyas  now  calling 
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his  friends,  with  no  other  idea  than  to  forget  all  Ins  most 
solemn  enj^a^ijements  so  soon  as  eireumstanees  mij^ht  permit. 
Upon  tlie  whole,  in  most  other  places  and  passages,  the  perfidy 
of  this  infatuaUnl  monarch  is  perspicuously  exhibited ;  although 
we  are  indeed  happy  to  remaiK  that  it  seems  always  done  with 
that  tenderness  towards  an  antap;onist  which  it  behoves  evei’y 
Christian  man  to  manifest.  All  we  ask  for  is  to  have  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  measure  show  n  tow  ards  the  other  side  ;  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  happens  to  he  our  ow  n  party.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  admitting,  such  desires 
are  realized;  and  perha|)s  it  is  from  this  very  circumstance  that 
we  feel  rather  more  jealous  about  the  exception,  even  when  it 
thus  occurs  with  comparative  rarity.  The  historian  points  out 
uhlv  the  difficulties  with  which  the  commonwealth  was  encom¬ 
passed  through  its  very  ilefective  authority,  lie  does  not  fail 
to  notice  the  severities  against  the  royalists,  almost  unavoidable 
as  we  may  admit  they  were  on  launching  the  mwv  iv|)ublic  ; 
particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  its  genuine  supporters 
were  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fiftli  of  the  nation,  lie  glances 
at  the  curious  trials  of  John  Lilburne,  as  well  as  at  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  invasions,  the  former  ‘  stained  with  atrocities  sutli- 
‘  ciently  horrible.’  Meanwhile  Presbyterianism  grew  so 
thoroughly  disaffected,  through  the  coldness  manifested  to¬ 
wards  its  idol  kirk,  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  say  whether  that 
or  episcoj)acy  haunted  oftenest  the  night  dreams  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Council  of  State,  of  w  hich  the  immortal  Sir  Henry  Vane 
constituted  the  life  and  soul.  Their  foreign  policy  then  |)asses 
over  the  page,  comprising  the  revival  of  our  respectability  and 
influence  amongst  continental  states,  as  also  the  manner  in 
which  British  sj)irit  wrenched  the  trident  of  the  ocean  from 
Holland,  humbled  Portugal,  tamed  France,  and  intimidated 
Spain.  Under  James,  the  finger  of  scorn  had  been  turiu'd 
upon  us,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Blake  and 
(’romwell  soon  changed  the  whole  face  of  aff’aii*s.  Tin*  cele¬ 
brated  conduct  of  the  latter,  on  the  ‘20th  A])ril,  1053,  in  dis¬ 
persing  the  parliament,  we  shoidd  ourselves  have  described,  as 
already  intimated,  in  other  terms  than  our  author  has  done ; 
feeling  perfectly  satisfied  to  follow'  out  the  views  entertained  of 
that  audacious  transaction  by  a  patriot  so  pure  as  Sir  Henry 
^  ane ;  nor  being  at  all  attracted  to  any  opposite  course  l)y  the 
sentiments  of  an  article  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  (Quar¬ 
terly  Review',  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Vaughan  ;  yet  admitted  to  be 
a  singular  quarter  ‘  in  which  to  find  remarkable  candor  on  such 
‘  a  subject.’ 

Under  the  Protectorate  w'e  have  a  sketch  given  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  proceedings  of  the  Little  Parliament,  hrom  its 
dissolution  it  mav  be  said  that  ffliver  Cromwell  openly  vaulted 
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into  his  seat  of  sovereignty.  The  famous  Instrument  of  Go¬ 
vernment  follows,  with  the  successive  attempts  which  the 
executive  made  to  compose  jarring  elements,  and  exorcise  order 
out  of  chaos.  Cromwell,  indeed,  like  the  present  King  of  the 
French,  lived,  moved,  and  slept,  when  he  slept  at  all,  amidst 
intrigue  and  conspiracy.  It  is  well  known  that  he  paid  hk^h 
for  secret  information,  as  well  he  might ;  for  on  no  otrier  terms 
could  he  either  have  existed  or  reigned.  Ilis  domestic  |K)licv, 
like  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  collected  every  rumor  from  afar,  being 
at  once  potent,  almost  omnipresent,  and  always  mysterious. 
War,  labor,  and  trade  throve  :  not  a  few  of  the  military  othoers 
waxed  fat  and  kicked :  the  Presbyterians,  after  the  execution  of 
Doctor  Love,  made  long  faces  and  prayed  in  deep  silence: 
republicanism  swaggered  :  royalism  plotted  assassination  amidst 
potations  so  deep,  that  each  malicious  intention  leaked  out: 
foreign  states  wondered  at  what  was  come  to  pass :  the  exiled 
son  of  Charles  abandoned  himself  to  debauchery  :  whilst  his 
ridiculous  ministers  were  getting  thin  upon  disappointed  hopes 
and  short  commons,  or  his  mother  Henrietta  was  keeping  her  bed 
from  a  w  ant  of  clean  linen  !  On  the  w  hole  religion  Hourisheil ; 
more  correct  notions  about  civil  and  religious  liberty  struck 
their  roots  deeper  and  w  ider  amongst  large  masses  of  people ; 
and  the  Protector  himself,  after  deliberations  w  hich  once  seemed 
intenninable,  at  length  declined  a  crown.  More  than  its  legi¬ 
timate  prerogative,  he  was  already  in  possession  of;  and  after 
announcing  nis  final  negative,  he  underwent  a  second  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  inaugiiration  upon  the  strength  of  a  document  entitled 
the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  which  more  fully  detined  his 
authority,  and  enabkH.1  him  to  nominate  his  successor.  The 
keys  of  Dunkirk  were  soon  afterwards  laid  at  his  feet.  The 
court  of  Madrid  had  to  surrender  Jamaica  ;  its  once  dreaded 
might,  at  w  hich  the  world  turned  pale,  having  clearly  departetl. 
But  his  highness  felt  stronger  abroad  than  at  home.  There  his 
soul  lay  among  lions,  and  he  had  to  show'  an  iron  hand. 
He  played  with, — then  deluded, — and  then  controlled  all  the 
parties  in  succession,  which  struggled  and  roared  around  him. 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  the  adorers  of  the  General  Assembly, 
worshippers  ol  the  Pope  and  the  Virgin,  lovers  of  prelacy  and 
rich  ecclesiastical  pluralities,  found  indeed  nothing  to  nourish 
the  idea  ot  having  matters  their  ow'ii  wilful  way  ;  being  all 
obliged  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  as  well  as  they  could, 
upon  some  not  very  clearly  detineii  expectation.  The  monsters 
of  the  arctic  regions,  w  ho  ;are  said  to  pass  a  long  polar  winter, 
just  kept  breathing  by  sucking  their  paw’s,  were  faithtul  repre- 
sentativt*s  of  these  several  factions.  Oliver  ‘  maintained,’  ob¬ 
serves  Dr.  Vaughan,  ‘and  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  sal¬ 
vation  ol  the  country  depeiuhHl  on  his  preventing  the  coinpkl^ 
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‘  suoct'ss  of  any  one  of  the  parties  mentioiUHl,  uiul  his  liitheult 

*  ertort  in  conseqiieiiee  was  to  balance  them  against  each  other, 

‘  until  the  time  should  come  when  an  amalgamation  might  be 
‘  safely  attempted.  His  exj>eriments  in  rt'iiard  to  parliaments 
‘  tended  more  and  more  to  facilitate  a  settlement  foundtM.1  on 
‘  principles  of  rational  compromise ;  but  the  etlW*t  of  them  all 
‘  was  to  make  it  evident  that  the  enmities  of  the  several  factions 
‘  were  not  in  his  time  sutHciently  controlUxl  bv  reason  and 
‘  humanity,  to  allow  the  country  to  share  in  the  pixviperity  and 
‘  grt'atness  which  it  might  otherwise  have  derived  fn>m  his 

*  larger  and  more  eipiitable  jK)licv.*  His  interference  with 
Savoy  on  behalf  of  the  persecute<l  Waldenses  deserves  all  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it ;  and  w  hich  was  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  that  scheme  of  spiritual 
tolerance  in  which  Independency  glorit^l.  Yet  how  incomplete 
this  really  w  as,  may  be  seen  from  his  stern  refusal  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  both  Catholics  and  Protestant  episcopalians,  'fhe 
Romanists,  indeed,  rendered  to  civil  government  in  that  age 
only  a  divkhnl  allegiance,  and  therefore,  acconling  to  the  indis- 
tmct  notions  then  prevalent  as  to  w  hat  form  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  had  no  claim  in  the  opinion  of  Protestant  statesmen  for 
anything  more  than  a  very  restricted  protec*tion.  It  was  possi¬ 
bly  presumeil,  though  certainly  not  w  ith  justice,  that  there  was 
an  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
late  Church  of  England.  Both  episcopacy  ami  its  liturgy  weiv 
proscribtHl.  Their  adherents  could  not  lit'  styled  well-atfectetl 
to  the  protectonite,  doubtless ;  yet  they  had  no  foreign  prtnlilec- 
tions ;  nor  even,  when  Charles  their  Martvr  was  at  the  top  of 
his  career,  would  they  ever  let  him  have  intrcHiuced  any  conti¬ 
nental  mercenaries  to  enslave  these  kingdoms.  The  ordinance 
of  I  Gob,  which  w  ent  to  exclude  the  episcopalian  clergy  from 
livings  and  fellow  ships,  or  from  being  even  employed  as  school¬ 
masters,  chaplains,  or  private  tutors,  was  beyond  question  a 
wicked  one.  Those  of  this  communion  who  were  dis|X)StHi  to 
live  quietly,  ought  to  have  been  let  alone,  hy  lan\  and  not  merely 
suffered  to  remain  unmolested^  through  the  good  nature  or  caprice 
of  a  military  dictator;  and  the  same  rule,  in  our  judgment, 
ought  to  have  been  applied  even  to  Catholics.  Dr.  Vaughan 
gives,  in  this  stage  of  his  subject,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  increase 
of  sects,  describing  successively  though  brietly  the  Quakers, 
Ranters,  Muggletonians,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  Unitarians. 
I  he  meeting  of  the  Independents  at  the  Savoy,  although  suin- 
luoned  before  the  death  of  Cromwell,  did  not  assemble  until 
after  that  event.  The  accession  and  speedy  abdication  of 
Richard  made  way  for  the  Restoration. 

5.  Amidst  fits  of  enthusiasm,  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
whether  above  or  under  ground,  had  been  setting  so  strongly 
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towards  monarchy  w  ith  its  old  associations,  and  the  new  dreams 
connected  with  it,  that  there  w  as  no  resisting  it.  Great  men  in 
that  age  w’ere  so  much  above  their  compatriots,  that  like  lofty 
mountains  they  were  glowing  in  the  radiance  of  a  sunshine 
overshooting,  but  not  illuminating,  the  vallies  and  levels  below 
them.  These  kingdoms  then  presented  the  aspect  connected 
with  that  slight  or  little  knowledge  which  is  said  to  be  ‘  a  dan- 
‘  gerous  thing.’  Not  but  that  there  was  enough  to  lead  to 
more ;  yet  meanwhile  there  was  no  general  didusion  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  so  as  to  prevent  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  common 
people  from  supposing  black  to  be  white,  just  because  some 
great  man  in  the  neighborhood  thought  it  so.  Hence  mar\'el- 
lous  blunders,  and  some  egregious  follies,  were  fallen  into.  The 
royal  brothers,  returning  home  amidst  acclamations,  bonfires, 
and  revelries,  might  well  whisper  to  each  other,  that  their  late 
absence  from  London  for  so  many  years  must  have  been  a  mis¬ 
take  !  Our  author  favors  his  readers  with  outlines  of  those 
three  administrations  which  occupied  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
Charles  the  Second,  from  1660  to  1678.  Hyde  Lord  Clarendon, 
as  most  persons  know,  held  the  helm  of  aftairs  down  to  1667. 
The  regicides  were  inhumanly  tried,  and  many  of  them  legally 
murdered.  Even  graves  were  violated.  The  corpses  of  Crom¬ 
well,  Bradshawe,  and  Ireton,  after  being  disinterred,  w  ere  drawn 
on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  evening ;  subsequently  to  w  hich,  an  accumulation  of 
indignities  was  still  heaped  upon  their  senseless  bones.  The 
mother  of  the  Protector,  Pym,  May  the  historian  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  Twiss  and  Marshall  leaders  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  had  their  dust  disturbed,  or  cast  out  from  Westminster 
Abbey ;  together  with  Admiral  Blake,  whose  achievements, 
under  providence,  admitted  of  no  parallel  upon  his  ow  n  element. 
Ilevenucs  were  settled  and  armies  disbanded.  Nonconformity 
beheld  its  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  whilst  episcopacy  reseated 
itself  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Ireland  and  Scotland 
trett(Hi  under  a  new-  order  of  things, — but  chafed  themselves  in 
vain.  England  hid  her  face  in  profligacy,  discontent,  and 
shame.  She  had  hailed  her  new  sovereign  with  gross  flatteries, 
and  insulted  her  God  in  the  scandalous  offices  ordered  to  be  read 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  on  the  30th  of  January  and  the 
2yth  of  May.  Her  object  of  admiration  w  as  already  metanior- 
phostHl  into  a  sw  ord  of  persecution,  a  scourge  of  bitterness,  and 
a  foolscap  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  before  the  whole  family  ol 
European  nations.  The  vices  of  the  court,  however,  operated 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  Had  the  merry  Stuart  been  an  artful  and  able,  but 
decent  despot,  without  mistresses  or  the  love  of  profuse  and 
even  extravagant  expenditure,  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
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|)ustpoiied  for  generations,  or  at  least  until  knowledge  and  in¬ 
telligence  should  have  become  almost  univei-sal.  The  necessities 
ot  government  once  again  enabled  the  Commons  to  catch  the 
roval  courser,  and  throw  a  halter  over  its  head.  Dunkirk  was 
sold  amidst  groans  and  sibilations.  Schemes  sprang  up  in  the 
palace  to  render  its  occupant  independent  of  parliament ;  whilst 
the  Dutch  war,  and  similar  sources  of  infinite  expense,  efi'ectu- 
ally  paved  the  way  for  the  final  assertion  of  popular  freedom. 
Intense  sufierings  had  nevertheless  to  be  first  endured  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  countr\\  The  Great  Plague  and  Fire  of 
London  are  most  powerfully  described ;  nor  can  better  speci¬ 
mens  perhaps  be  selected  of  the  ability  and  pathos  with  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  can  chain  down  attention  to  pictures  of  this  sort, 
whenever  he  feels  disposed  to  do  so. 

‘  In  the  month  of  June,  the  heat  became  excessive,  and  the  deaths 
reported  as  from  the  ])lagne  were  27fi  for  the  hist  week.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  it  began  to  make  alarming  progress  among  the  subur¬ 
ban  parishes  northward.  With  the  approach  of  September,  the  east¬ 
ern  ones  shared  the  same  fate ;  so  that  the  dark  cloud,  having  thus 
moved  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city,  began  to  shed  its 
disastrous  influences  over  the  trembling  myriads  who  still  clung  to  it 
as  their  home.  From  June  to  September  the  weekly  report  of  deaths 
continued  to  increase  in  various  degrees,  until  they  rose  to  8297.  Put 
the  terror  and  confusion  of  that  time  were  such  as  to  render  it  im{)os- 
sible  that  complete  returns  should  be  made  ;  and  we  may  safely  believe 
that  the  scene  of  horror  was  much  greater  than  even  the  largest  of  these 
numbers  would  indicate.  According  to  the  best  authority  we  possess, 
the  weekly  mortality  during  the  early  ])art  of  September  was  not  less 
than  12,0(H), — a  third  of  which  amount  were  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  course  of  one  fearful  night  I  The  Bills  for  the  year  report  the 
total  at  88,598  ;  which  fails  probably  by  one  third  to  exhibit  the  real 
extent  of  the  calamity.  Many  died  of  fright ;  in  the  case  of  others, 
lunacy,  brought  on  by  the  same  cause,  preceded  dissolution ;  the  in¬ 
stances  of  females  dying  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  were  increiised  more 
than  tenfold ;  and  the  new  born  seemed  to  live  only  to  become  capable 
of  dying.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  varied  considerably  in  differ¬ 
ent  constitutions.  In  some  cases  there  were  no  appearances  of  swell¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  infected  person  flattered  himself  that  his  more  partial 
and  moderate  symptoms  were  only  those  of  ordinary  indisposition; 
until  the  chest  was  found  to  exhibit  a  number  of  purple  spots,  which 
warned  the  victim  and  his  friends  that  life  would  be  extinct  in  a  few 
hours  at  the  utmost.  These  spots  were  called  the  tokensy  and  were 
present  before  the  imagination  of  the  people  as  the  messengers  of  death. 
The  ])ersons  in  whom  the  disease  took  this  shape  died  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  suffering;  but  when  carbuncles  appeared,  the  internal 
functions  retained  much  of  their  strength,  and  a  high  state  of  fever 
commonly  ensued.  Many  in  their  paroxysms  broke  away  from  the 
beds  in  which  they  were  fastened,  and  raved  n|)on  passengers  in  the 
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streets  from  the  windows  of  their  apartments ;  some  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves  ;  whilst  others  gave  utterance  to  their  misery  in  loud  and 
bitter  lamentations,  or  forcing  their  way  abroad,  fled,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  cover  them,  from  street  to  street  shouting  forth  the  most  phrenzied  Ian- 
gnage.  Some  of  these  unhappy  creatures  threw  themselves  into  the 
Thames ;  others  sank  in  sudden  exhaustion,  and  expired:  even  the  othcers, 
so  great  was  the  fear  of  infection,  commonly  forbearing  to  put  any  re¬ 
straint  upon  them.  Of  those  who  were  visited  with  the  disease  in 
this  form,  few  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  some  lived  through 
twenty  days,  but  the  average  limit  was  five  or  six  days.  In  July  and 
A  ugust,  the  majority  of  the  infected  perished  ;  in  September  and 
October,  the  recoveries  are  believed  to  have  been  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  five.* — pp.  626,  627. 

The  means  employed  to  counteract  this  awful  calamity  some¬ 
times  aggravated  its  violence.  Thus  on  one  occasion  the  Lord 
INIayor  ordered  seacoal  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the  streets,  amidst 
which  the  pestilence  stalked  with  increased  desolation,  until 
enormous  falls  of  rain  happened  to  extinguish  them.  Comets 
and  unusual  meteors  dirtused  liorror  and  dismay  all  around ; 
whilst  soothsayers,  astrologers,  (piacks,  and  other  impostors, 
reaped  a  detestable  harvest  from  the  fears  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  London  emptied  herself  of  all  who  had  the  means 
of  removal.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  houses  were  deserted 
in  the  city  and  its  adjacent  parishes ;  so  that  grass  grew  in  the 
most  frequented  thoroughfares  :  all  abodes  reported  by  the  local 
authorities,  as  containing  infected  persons,  were  immediately 
shut  up  :  whilst  on  the  door  a  large  red  cross  was  painted, 
with  the  words  written  over  it,  ^  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.’ 
Watchmen,  w  ith  halberds  in  their  hands,  prevented  all  ingress 
or  egress ;  trade  was  wholly  suspended,  and  two  general  pest- 
houses  were  opened.  The  following  is  a  graphic  picture,  to  be 
read  almost  with  tears. 

‘  When  those  who  ventured  abroad  met,  they  might  he  seen  keeping 
at  the  most  ciiutious  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  man  w'ho 
passed  a  house  with  the  fatal  mark  upon  it  commonly  glanced  indi¬ 
rectly  at  it,  and  muftting  his  cloak  about  him,  made  his  way  with  a 
timid  and  hurried  step  along  the  forsaken  footpath  on  the  opposite  side. 
IMen  feared  even  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flow^ers,  lest  they  should  in¬ 
hale  the  sickness  from  them, — and  called  for  antidotes, — rue,  myrrh, 
and  zedoary.  As  the  deaths  multiplied,  all  the  usual  exj)ressions  of 
sympathy  with  the  departed,  such  as  tolling  the  parish  knell,  Avearing 
mourning,  and  funeral  processions,  suddenly  ceased.  Men  were 
employed  to  go  through  the  infected  districts,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to 
i'ollect  and  inter  the  bodies  of  those  w’ho  had  expired  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Ihe  distant  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  the  glare  of  torches, 
anmmnced  the  approach  of  the  dead  cart,  and  as  it  came  near  the 
houses  with  the  cross  upon  them,  the  men  attending  it  uttered  alter- 
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nately  the  well  known  cry,  ‘  Bring  (nit  your  dead!'  To  this  call  the 
response  of  the  inmates  was  often  a  wail  of  sorrow,  as  they  brought 
their  dead  to  their  doo**  sometimes  barely  covered,  but  coininoidy 
wrapped  up  like  nun*  .les  in  the  bed-linen  on  which  they  had 
breatiied  their  last.  The  Iwdies  thus  obtained  were  lodged  one  upon 
another  in  the  vehicle,  and  being  conveyed  to  the  edge  of  a  broad  deep 
pit  prepared  t(»  receive  them,  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  cart  w’as  re¬ 
moved,  and  they  were  made  to  fall  as  they  might  into  their  places. 
This  done,  the  workmen  covered  them  immediately  with  a  layer  of 
earth,  upon  which  others  in  their  turn  w'ere  thrown  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  until  the  dreaded  receptacle  became  full  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface. 

‘  The  mental  sufferings  of  persons  whose  imaginations  followed  the 
objects  of  their  affections  to  such  a  scene  must  have  l)een  great.  It  is 
well  known  that  grief  and  excitement  not  unfrequently  obtained  a 
visible  mastery  over  the  understanding.  The  unwonted  course  of 
things  about  them  filled  the  minds  of  many  with  ideas  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  They  saw  spirits  walking  the  earth,  and  could  trace  out 
fearful  signs  in  the  heavens  ;  and  there  w'ere  those  who  believed  them- 
selves  commissioned  to  announce  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  !  One 
man  twk  upon  him  the  mission  of  Jonah.  Another  naked,  except  a 
slight  covering  around  his  waist,  and  sometimes  with  a  vessel  of  burn¬ 
ing  coals  raised  above  his  head,  traversed  the  city  day  and  night,  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  tire  or  rest,  exclaiming,  ‘  Oh  !  the  great  and  dreadful 
God  !*  But  the  cause  which  served  to  push  religion  to  the  extreme  of 
fanaticism  in  some,  seemed  to  expel  all  sense  of  it  from  others.  In 
the  language  of  these,  life  w'as  short ;  its  probable  end  to-morrow  ;  the 
future  w’as  a  dream  ;  and  the  fool  only  could  suffer  the  fleeting  mo¬ 
ments  that  might  remain  to  pass  in  wailing  rather  than  in  pleasure. 
Thus  the  darkest  hour  of  calamity  became  marked  by  the  utmost 
license  in  crime.  Oaths  and  imprecations  in  one  quarter,  mingled 
with  the  adorations  and  prayers,  which  ascended  from  another ;  the 
song  of  the  drunkard  blending  with  the  hymn  of  the  devout ;  one  class 
eagerly  bent  on  riot  and  sensuality,  converting  the  tavern  and  brothel 
into  a  species  of  pandemonium  ;  w’hilst  another,  and  hap])ily  a  much 
larger  one,  manifested  a  new  solicitude  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  piety 
and  charity,  which  the  horrors  around  them  had  done  much  to  purify 
and  exalt.* — pp.  (329 — 631. 

Within  a  few  months  afterwards  came  another  vial  of  wrath 
in  the  form  of  fire  upon  our  then  as  now  most  guilty  metropo- 
lis.  It  broke  out  on  the  2n(l  of  September,  16()6,  after  an 
unusually  hot  and  sultry  August,  on  tlie  premises  of  a  baker  in 
Pudding  Lane,  near  London  Bridge.  The  habitations  about  it 
were  unhappily  built  of  wood,  much  crowded  together,  w  ith  the 
roofs  and  partitions  of  many  of  them  covered  with  pitch  as  a 
protection  against  bad  weather,  and  being  in  the  centre  of 
enormous  stores  in  which  tar,  hemp,  other  naval  materials,  oils, 
w  ines,  coals,  resin,  and  foreign  spirits  were  deposited.  Sir  Thomas 
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Bludworth  having  to  act  as  chief*  magistrate,  proved  quite  un- 
tH|ual  to  his  functions.  Tlie  sailors  urged  an  explosion  of  those 
storehouses  through  gun}>owder,  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
conflagration ;  a  step,  which  had  it  been  taken  in  time,  might 
have  prevented  immense  mischief.  Little  or  nothing  ettectual 
was  done,  and  the  fiery  deluge  spread.  Street  after  street 
became  pyramids  of  flame,  and  then  heaps  of  smouldering 
ruins.  By  night  the  whole  slope  of  the  city  towards  the  river 
from  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry  to  more  than  a  mile  west¬ 
ward,  ‘  was  an  arch  of  fire ;  steeples,,  churches,  public  edifices, 

‘  sinking  one  after  another  out  of  sight,  amid  clouds  of  smoke, 

‘  the  glare  of  flames,  and  an  incredible  noise  produced  by  the 
‘  violence  of  the  wind,  the  rush  of  the  conflagration,  and  the 
‘  fr(*quent  crash  of  roofs,  as  they  tumbled  successively  towanls 
‘  the  ground.  The  element  which  thus  raged  on  earth  seemed 
‘  also  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  heavens,  which  glowed 
‘  with  a  changeful  and  terrific  brightness,  so  that  the  lurid  eflect 
‘  was  observed  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.’  Evelyn, 
w  ho  w  as  an  eye-w  itness,  exclaims,  ‘  God  grant  that  f  may 
‘  never  behold  the  like.  I  saw’  ten  thousand  abodes  in  one 
‘  flare ;  the  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
^  bla/.e, — the  shrieking  of  women  and  children, — the  hurrv  of 
‘  |)eople, — the  fall  of  tow  ers  and  churches, — it  was  like  a  hideous 
‘  storm  ;  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that  at  the 
‘  last,  one  was  not  able  to  aj)proach  it,  so  that  all  seemed  forced 
*  to  stand  still,  and  to  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they  did  for 
‘  .nearly  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.’  The  melted 
lead  ran  in  streams  along  the  streets ;  and  when  at  last  the 
destruction  pausinl,  out  of  ‘  nearly  a  hundred  churches,  and 
‘  more  than  thirteen  thousand  Imuses,  besides  public  buildings, 

‘  scarcely  a  fragment  remained  erect  to  aid  the  exj)lorer.’ 

With  regard  to  political  events,  we  perceive  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
(’abal,  or  Lord  Danby’s  administmtion ;  nor  to  linger  an  instant 
amidst  those  wondertul  trials  which  terminated  the  reign  ot 
(’harles  the  Second,  and  rendered  the  three  or  four  years  under 
his  successor  precursors  to  a  better,  though  not  an  unclouded 
era,  under  \V  illiaiu  the  Third  and  his  excellent  consort  Queen 
Mary. 

6.  The  Revolution  has  now’  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Wen  the  standing  toast  and  w’atchword  of  Whiggery,  throughout 
all  its  phases ;  whilst,  strange  to  say,  Conservatives  professing 
to  represent  lories,  actually  vie  with  the  Whigs,  and  in  Ireland 
far  suq)ass  them,  in  the  quantities  of  ale,  poteen,  and  port  wine 
|H>ur(Mi  forth  as  worthy  libations  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the 
great  deliverer :  meaning  all  the  time  by  this  description  that 
'crv  prince,  w  hom  their  ancestors  plotted  against  as  an  usurper, 
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uiul  whose  title  to  the  throne  inust  be  derived  from  j)rineiples 
which  they  themselves  denounce  as  democnitical.  \Ve  profess 
ratlier  a  modified  admiration  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  good 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  no  further :  nor  was  the  point  to  which 
it  proceeded,  and  where  it  rested,  a  very  advanced  one  upon  the 
road  towards  sound  government  and  permanent  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Debates  in  parliament  about  the  exclusion  bill  had 
revived  in  the  public  mind  some  attachment  to  several  self- 
evident  truths,  which  formed  the  mere  alphabet  of  politics 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  reign  of 
Janies  the  Second  had  realized  what  the  exclusionists  foretold 
would  come  to  pass,  should  the  sceptre  of  these  realms  ever 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York.  That  sovereign, 
however,  we  feel  persuaded  might  have  enslaved  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  even  filled  himself  with  the  plunder  of  tlieir  pro¬ 
perty,  as  well  as  of  their  liberties,  had  he  only  been  discreet 
enough  to  have  let  the  Church  alone,  and  have  admitted 
the  aristocracy  to  a  convenient  portion  of  the  spoil.  But 
never  w  as  tlie  axiom  of  antiquity  b(‘tter  illustrated,  that  Quein 
Dcfis  vnlt  ])erdere  prim  dementat.  He  laid  his  hands  upon 
seven  prelates,  and  found  them  seven  plagues  full  of  wrath 
aud  indignation,  as  to  the  results  of  their  prosecution,  against 
both  his  person  and  descendants.  The  peerage,  too,  began  to 
tremble  for  its  privileges  and  monopolies,  as  well  as  for  that 
IVrra  Incognita  of  abuses  covered  over  with  the  ermine  and 
minevor  of  their  order.  They  found  a  violent  tempest  of  odium 
rising  up,  which  they  perceived  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
altogether,  but  from  which  it  was  equally  evident  they  might 
gather  no  inconsiderable  harvest  of  advantage,  were  they  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  it.  Their  conduct,  with  some  brilliant 
exce|)tions,  came  to  be  regidated  accordingly.  The  genuine 
nature  and  sj)irit  of  an  oligarchy  broke  out  whenever  it  could 
with  any  chance  of  success  or  safety.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1()89,  the  Commons  declared  that  James,  having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  had  abdicated  the  gov(*rnment,  and  left 
the  throne  vacant.  The  Earls  of  Nottingliam  and  Clarendon 
put  the  question  whether  a  regency  would  not  be  preferable; 
and  this  motion  was  only  lost  by  fifty  -one  to  forty-nine ;  whilst 
the  Lords  exchanged  the  word  abdicated  for  the  term  deserted y 
as  a  softer  or  more  ambiguous  term,  and  left  out  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  vote  of  the  Commons,  that  the  throne 
teas  vacanty  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  forty-one !  Seeing, 
however,  in  a  short  time  that  the  spirit  out  of  doors  would  be 
here  too  strong  for  them,  they  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
yielded  ultimately  as  they  did  in  the  late  Reform  Bill.  They 
bent  like  willows  before  the  popular  gale ;  yet  contriving  to 
retain  their  advantageous  position,  they  soon  assumed  their 
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natural  attitude,  and  grew  up  into  greater  influence  than  ever. 
Their  shadow  ultimately  overclouded  the  land  ;  and  the  predo¬ 
minant  character  of  government  from  that  hour  down  to  tlie 
death  of  George  the  Fourth,  became  more  and  more  aristocrati- 
tical.  The  law,— church,— navy, — army, — corporations,— im- 
bibed  no  other  principle,  and  developed  no  other  result.  Taxa¬ 
tion  itself,  of  course,  came  to  be  subjected  to  similar  influences: 
so  that,  although  we  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  admit  the 
blessings  of  the  glorious  Revolution  in  having  annihilated  the 
preposterous  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  non-resistance,  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  along  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  where  they  still  linger, 
we  also  regret  most  sincerely,  that  France,  as  a  neighbor 
nation,  not  possessing  a  moiety  of  our  intelligence  or  favorable 
circumstances,  should  have  nevertheless  shot  before  us  in  the 
political  nice,  in  having  more  completely  separated  than  we 
nave  done,  her  church  from  the  state,  and  prostrated  into  the 
dust  those  prodigies  of  feudalism, — an  hereditary  aristocracy 
and  the  so  called  rights  of  primogeniture. 

Dr.  V^aughan  has  added  to  his  useful  and  laborious  work  a 
very  convenient  index  and  chronological  table.  In  1‘act  the 
whole  book  is  written  but  for  one  simple  purpose ;  and  that  is 
to  dirt’use  useful  knowledge  upon  sound  principles  amongst  our 
middle  classes.  That  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  this  end  we 
entertain  no  manner  of  doubt :  indeed,  we  imagine  that  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  point,  even  amongst  those  who 
on  ec'clesiastical  and  political  subjects  may  not,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  hap|)en  to  agree  w  ith  our  author.  We  therefore  venture  to 
rt'commend  it  strongly  and  cordially.  It  is  written,  as  all  such 
works  ought  to  be  composed,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian, — a  scholar, 
— and  a  philosopher.  1 1  is  sympathies  and  associations  are  pow¬ 
erful  ones ;  but  they  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  gallop  away 
w  ith  his  judgment,  llis  remarks  on  the  twenty  e’^entful  years  from 
1640  to  16(30  form  a  good  specimen  of  the  candid  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  sums  up  the  leading  facts  of  an  important 
period,  letting  in  the  lights  of  reflection  from  opposite  cpiarters,an(l 
maintaining  his  own  perfect  self-possession  amidst  conflicting 
statements,  or  the  most  agitating  opinions.  We  had  intended 
to  have  extracted  several  paragraphs  from  these  pages,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  only  one,  to  the  following  eflect : 


‘  The  liberties  secured  in  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as 
they  were  in  no  respect  greater  than  the  people  of  Kngland  w'erc 
qualified  to  use  with  safety  and  advantage,  were  such  as  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  virtuous  patriotism  might  well  have  demanded :  but  tliey 
were  lil)erties  wTung  from  the  grasp  of  a  monarch  who  betrayed  the 
strongest  inclination  to  seize  upon  them  again  at  the  first  favorable 
moment  ,  and  all  hope  of  amicable  adjustment  being  thus  at  an  end. 
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the  struggle  l)eciime  one  for  mastery,  more  than  for  accommodation  ; 
and  to  Uie  power  from  whose  proceedings  the  contest  derived  that 
dangerous  character  must  the  evil  which  ensued  he  imputed.  Tims 
we  see  in  these  results,  that  not  to  concede  in  time  is  to  create  the 
necessity  for  further  concession ;  that  in  enlightened  communities  the 
great  security  against  popular  violence  is  to  abstain  from  acts  tending 
to  jastify  jwpular  indignation  ;  and  that  it  is  as  vain  as  it  is  unjust  to 
expect  that  men  should  act  with  sobriety  when  we  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  ourselves  towards  them  in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
goad  them  into  excess.* — p.  5(31. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  a  lengthy  criticism  on  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  work  has  appeared  in  the  Church  of  England 
(Quarterly  Review,  and  is  to  be  followed,  it  seems,  by  another, 
on  the  second  volume,  in  the  next  number  of  that  Journal. 
The  writer  of  that  article — feeble  in  everything  except  in  his 
rancorous  bigotry — has  not  only  shown  himself  capable  of 
descending  to  any  form  of  misrepresentation,  but  of  stating,  once 
and  again,  as  true,  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  false.  Our 
proofs  of  this  serious  charge  we  may  perhaps  adduce  on  a  future 
occasion,  as  we  have  for  some  time  thought,  that  Dissenti'rs 
might  not  be  the  worse  for  being  made  a  little  more  aware  than 
they  are,  of  the  unscrupulous  enmity  with  which  their  literature 
is  too  commonly  regarded  by  the  reverend  personages  who 
atiect  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  '  Church  of  England.’  If 
what  our  authors  have  to  expect  from  Churchmen,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  this  reckless  hostility,  or,  what  to  them  will  perhaps 
be  even  less  accejitable,  an  utter  neglect  of  their  ]>roductions, 
the  need  of  a  more  effective  patronage  of  Dissenting  literature 
among  ourselves  ought  to  be  sufficiently  obvious.  As  to  the 
critic  adverted  to,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  called  on  the  public  to  admire  his  zeal  for  the 
honors  of  *  Episcopacy and  should  he  in  this  instance  expo 
rience  some  inconvenient  handling  for  his  pains,  he  will  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  such  a  lot  has  befallen  him. 


Art.  11.  The  Theory  of  Horticulture;  or,  an  Attempt  to  E,ip/ain 
Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  ujxyn  Physiologiad  PriucipUg, 
lly  Joii.N  I.iNDLEY,  Ph.  D.,  F.K.S.  Hvo.  Ijonginans. 

Horticulture  has  in  the  main  been  followed  as  an  art; 

its  most  successful  processes  have  been  the  result  either  of 
casual  observation,  or  of  innumerable  trials  and  mistakes,  and 
its  princi|)les  not  in  general  more  than  mere  statements  ot  the 
facts  thus  arrived  at.  The  conditions  that  are  necessary  to 
healthy  vegetation  are  obviously  discerned,  and  provided  for, 
when  the  plant  and  the  cultivator  are  both  of  one  clime,  or 
when  the  exotic  species  are  hardy  and  adapted  to  universal 
culture,  as  the  rye  and  the  potatoe.  Moreover,  he  need  not  be 
deterred  from  the  boldest  experiments  in  his  attempts  to  render 
the  growths  of  the  earth  more  serviceable.  Much,  therefore, 
has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  both  native  and  accli¬ 
matized  species.  They  have  been  increased  in  size  and  modified 
as  to  their  qualities,  forms,  and  colors.  The  peach,  poisonous 
in  its  native  soil,  has  become  the  delicious  fruit  we  find  on  our 
tables.  The  celery  and  carrot,  have  lost  the  noxious  (pialities 
which  they  possess  in  their  natural  state.  The  cabbage,  cherrv, 
and  apple,  which  we  probably  owe  to  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  have  all  become  what  we  find  them,  by  cultivation; 
being  barely  esculent  as  nature  produces  them.  Few'  of  the 
most  valuable  of  vegetable  products  are  indigenous  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  most  useful  and  most  esteemed,  but  have 
followed  the  migrations  and  conquests  of  various  tribes  of  the 
human  family.  The  grape,  wherever  the  region  may  be  which 
ow  ns  it  as  a  native,  was  sjiread  originally  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  most  precious  of  the  farinaceous  grasses, 
the  w  heat,  and  also  of  the  cotton-tree,  were  among  the  blessings 
which  the  great  Rider  ordained  should  more  than  compensate 
the  regions  overrun  by  the  Romans  and  Arabs,  for  temporary 
misery.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  cold  climates  least  endowed  by 
nature,  where  want  and  necessity  constitute  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  race  formed  for  enterprise  and  success,  that 
tillage  and  culture  will  be  most  studied.  And  they  have  this 
advantage  over  countries  more  spontaneously  fruitful,  that  a  hot 
climate  can  be  imitated  in  a  cold  one,  wdth  infinitely  greater  ease 
than  in  the  reverse  case. 

Were  we  to  be  content  with  those  foreign  species  that  easily 
^come  adapted  to  our  climate,  horticulture  might  remain  as  it 
Is,  and  leave  everything  beyond  to  the  larger  and  less  refined 
ojH  rations  of  field  cultivation.  While  the  desire  of  novelty  and 
enjoyment  exist,  this  need  not  Ije  feared,  and  the  attempt  now, 
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we  think,  first  made,  in  a  way  likely  to  be  generally  nseiiil,  to 
raise  horticulture  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  impatient  of  mere 
empirical  maxims,  and  studious  to  fortify  the  wisest  of  its  tni- 
ditions  bv  the  knowledge  of  the  vital  laws  which  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  imply,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  present  advanced  state  of  vegetable  physiology.  There  is 
already  available  to  the  cultivator  a  great  mass  of  well  ascer¬ 
tained  principles,  without  perplexing  him  with  scientific  refine¬ 
ments,  as  yet  perhaps  only  conjectural  and  likely  to  be  for  ever 
too  subtile  for  the  worker  in  gardens  to  apply.  What  he  needs 
is,  ^  not  a  treatise  upon  botany,  nor  a  series  of  speculations  upon 
‘  the  possible  nature  of  the  influence  on  |)lants  of  all  existing 
‘  forces,  nor  an  elaborate  account  of  chemical  agencies  inappre- 
‘  ciable  by  his  senses  and  obscurely  indicated  bv  their  visible 
‘  results  ;  but  an  intelligible  explanation,  founded  on  well  ascer- 
‘  tallied  facts  w  hich  he  can  judge  of  by  his  own  means  of  obser- 
‘  vation,  of  the  general  nature  of  vegetable  actions,  and  of  the 
‘  causes  which,  while  they  control  the  powers  of  life  in  plants, 

‘  are  themselves  cajiable  of  being  regulated  by  himself.  The 
‘  possession  of  such  knowledge  will  necessarily  teach  him  how 
‘  to  improve  his  methods  of  cultivation,  and  lead  him  to  the 
‘  discovery  of  new  and  better  modes.  It  is  very  true  that  ends 
‘  of  this  kind  are  often  brought  about  by  accident,  w  ithout  the 
‘  smallest  design  on  the  part  of  the  gardener ;  and  there  are 
‘  doubtless  many  men  of  uncultivated  or  idle  minds,  who  think 
‘  waiting  on  providence  much  better  than  any  attempt  to  im- 
‘  prove  their  condition  by  the  exertion  of  their  nnisoning  facul- 
‘  ties.  For  such  persons  books  are  not  written.*  Tliat  the 
amount  of  such  know  ledge  is  very  small  even  among  writers  on 
horticulture  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  well  able  to  judge. 

We  shall  attempt  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  volume 
w  hose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  by  referring  a  f(*w 
of  the  ordinary  processes  of  horticulture,  to  the  physiological 
|)rinciples  which  they  serve  to  develoj).  If  much  has  been 
achieved  by  the  force  of  accident  and  mere  rational  empiricism, 
we  may  confidently  expect  results  far  greater,  from  perseverance 
and  observation,  when  enlightened  by  science.  ‘  The  enormous 
‘  diti’erence  that  exists  between  the  skill  of  the  present  race  of 
‘  gardeners  and  their  predecessors  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
*  general  diff  usion  that  has  taken  place  of  an  acquaintance  with 
‘  some  of  the  simpler  facts  of  vegetable  physiology.* 

Nature  universally  employs  some  degree  ofsoilorbottom  heat,  as 
a  stimulus  and  protection  to  the  excitability  of  the  tissues^  of 
|>lants.  The  soil  in  all  climates  has  a  temperature  something 
higher  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  of  course  is 
owing  to  the  impact  of  the  solar  rays.  All  plants  have  free 
internal  communication  between  their  extremities,  by  innumer- 
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able  air  passages  and  chambers,  so  that  the  loss  of  teinperaturo 
by  the  atmosphere  in  the  ni^ht  time,  does  not  involve  an  ex¬ 
cessive  diminution  of  that  of  the  plant,  which  would  injure  and 
perhaps  destroy  its  excitability.  For  the  soil,  raised  j)ossibly  to 
150°  during  the  day,  retains  a  considerable  warmth  during  the 
night ;  and  through  the  circulation  of  air  and  fluids  ini|)arts  it 
to  the  plant ;  thus  counteracting  the  cooling  effect  of  radiation. 
This,  without  referring  to  the  probable  generation  of  heat  by 
the  chemical  re-compositions  going  on  in  plants,  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  temperature  they  preserve  at  night  above 
that  of  the  medium  surrounding  them.  This  elevation  of 
temperature  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  imitate  artificially  for 
all  plants  whose  native  habitats  are  in  warmer  climes  than  our 
own.  We  neglect  it  in  the  orange-tree,  which  ffourislies  where 
the  soil  never  sinks  below  58°,  exposing  it  in  the  summer  to  the 
open  air  when  the  soil  seldom  reaches  66°,  and  keeping  it  in 
winter  in  cold  conservatories,  the  soil  of  which  often  falls  to 
36°.  We  consequently  lose  the  richness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
perfume  and  juiciness  of  its  fruit.  Peach  and  other  trees  have 
l)een  brought  again  into  bearing  by  lessening  the  depth  of  earth 
around  their  stems,  thus  giving  both  air  and  heat  access  to  their 
roots.  The  difference  of  temperature  in  the  soil  at  the  surface 
and  two  feet  beneath  it,  usually  exceeds  10°.  Nature  provides 
that  the  mean  heat  of  the  soil  should  be  permanently  greater 
than  that  of  the  air.  Were  it  not  so,  the  stimulus  apj)lied  to 
the  leaves  would  cause  them  to  consume  sap  faster  than  the 
roots  renewed  it.  It  is,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  soil  heat 
to  that  of  the  air,  which  we  must  observe.  We  must  not  he 
content  with  raising  the  bottom  heat  of  a  tropical  plant  when 
we  cannot  imitate  the  degree  of  light  and  atmospheric  warmth 
which  it  would  enjoy  in  its  native  site.  Whether  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  winter  or  the  setting  in  of  periodical  rains,  all  plants 
have  alternations  of  seasons ;  and  these  we  must  seek  to  copy 
in  our  adjustments  of  temperature  to  the  varying  stages  of 
growth  of  our  plants.  The  same  principles  of  course  apply  to 
aquatic  exotics,  that  naturally  flourish  in  water  of  higher  tem- 
perature  than  that  medium  retains  inartificially  in  this  country. 
Cisterns  plunged  into  tanbeds,  in  a  close  heat,  or  on  the  flues  of 
a  jiine-stove,  secure  the  requisite  exaltation  of  temperature. 

I  here  is  yet  wanting  to  horticulture  some  plan  of  providing 
bottom-heat,  which  shall  more  nearly  resemble  the  natural 
mode.  1  he  tan-bed  is  too  liable  to  fluctuations,  from  excess  or 
defect,  and  is  too  insusceptible  of  regulation  to  be  used  as  more 
t  mn  a  succedaneum  till  some  better  contrivance  be  thought  of. 

\Vater  is  necessary,  as  it  is  itself  part  of  the  food  of  plants, 
aiul  also  a  vehicle  by  which  the  soluble  matters  found  in  the 
earth  are  conveyed  through  the  general  system  of  vegetation. 
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Its  importance  depends  on  its  quantity  :  and  the  same  n‘|j:ard 
in  giving  it  to  plants,  must  be  had  to  the  natural  condition  ot  the 
species,  and  to  the  |)eriod  of  its  growth,  as  the  application  of 
heat  to  their  soil  requires.  During  the  season  of  rest  (with 
plants  of  climates  like  our  own  in  the  winter,  with  those  of 
tropical  regions  in  the  dry  months)  plants  require  but  little ; 
for  perspiration  is  not  then  going  on,  and  theretbre  food  is  not 
then  required.  Those  w  ith  perennial  stems,  indeed,  need  mois¬ 
ture,  because  they  lay  up  food  against  the  renewal  of  vegetation. 
If,  however,  their  sod  is  too  abundantly  supplied  with  it,  the 
tissues  become  distended  with  aqueous  '  matter,  and  are  thus 
rendered  liable  to  disorganization  by  frost,  or  the  plant  is  driven 
into  growth  before  the  air  is  surticiently  warm  to  maintain  the 
excitability  of  its  new  parts.  More  moisture  is  not  needed  at 
the  period  of  vegetation  than  can  be  got  by  the  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  of  earthly  particles.  Just  so  much  water  as  the  soil  holds 
by  mere  attraction  is  sufficient.  Hence  soils  compounded  of 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  are  found  to  be  most  suitable,  in  which 
the  loam  retains  moisture,  but  is  hindered  from  holding  too 
much  by  its  small  masses  being  kept  asunder  by  peat  and 
sand,  that  of  themselves  would  allow  all  their  moisture  to  escape 
by  percolation.  In  earth  not  only  aj>parently  but  absolutely 
dry,  plants  must  perish. 

The  younger  the  leaves  the  more  sensible  is  the  whole 
of  their  epidermis  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  As  they  grow 
older  this  hardens;  their  stomata  are  then  the  only  pas¬ 
sages  through  which  vapor  can  Hy  offi,  and  these  are  gradu¬ 
ally  choked  up.  Plants  that  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  esculent  leaves,  need  a  greater  supply  of  earth  moisture 
to  give  them  tenderness  and  succulence — as  the  lettuce,  spinach, 
&c.  The  fruit  of  the  strawberry  is  rendered  large  by  copious 
watering  while  it  is  swelling,  often  at  the  expcmse  of  its  Havor. 
The  rapid  evolution  and  infiltration  of  its  tissue,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  luxuriance  of  its  leaves,  neither  giving  it  time  nor  a  suf¬ 
ficient  exposure  to  light  for  the  full  elaboration  of  its  crude 
juices.  It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  to  what  causes  among  several 
probable  ones,  or  if  to  all  of  them  together,  the  deleterious 
effect  on  plants  of  too  much  soil  moisture,  or  of  water  positively 
stagnant  about  their  roots,  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  certain 
that  drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  is  necessary  to  their 
health.  The  consequent  coldness  of  the  soil  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  attending  to  this  jiarticular.  The  method  generally 
used  to  keep  the  soil  humid  by  watering,  though  indisp(*nsable 
in  the  hothouse,  is  perhaps  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  out  of 
it.  When  nature  waters  them,  the  air  is  saturated  at  the  same 
time  with  the  soil.  Perspiration  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  bears 
an  inverse  relation  to  the  humidity  of  tlie  air,  and  therefore 
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takes  place  less  raj)iilly  in  these  circumstances ;  so  that  acjuooiis 
particles  are  less  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  roots  to  be  introduced 
into  the  circulation.  Artificial  watering,  on  the  contrary,  is 
usually  employed  in  hot  dry  weather.  The  air  rapidly  abstracts 
the  moisture  from  the  leaves — the  roots  are  violently  excited, 
but  only  for  a  short  time — evaporation  from  its  surface  destroys 
the  proportionate  heat  of  the  soil — the  vital  susceptibility  is 
thus  exhausted  by  being  called  into  play  too  suddenly  (every 
body  knows  the  necessity  of  giving  nutriment  sparingly  and 
gradually  to  starved  persons),  while  one  condition  of  its  ‘main¬ 
tenance,  a  due  temperature  of  the  earth,  is  lessened.  Tlie  cau¬ 
tion  that  these  facts  point  to,  is  generally  applicable,  while  yet 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  particular  diseases  in  ])lants,‘as 
in  the  human  animal,  deviations  from  the  natural  conditions  on 
which  health  depends  may  be  necessary  to  restore  it.  'flius 
mildew,  which  is  so  often  produced  by  the  dry  air  acting  on  the 
vegetable  tissue  of  some  annuals,  is  ])revented  by  abundant 
watering.  The  successful  cultivator  of  the  pea,  the  onion,  and 
the  spinach  plant,  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  remedv. 
Perhaps,  where  it  is  practicable,  the  saturation  of  the  soil  not 
immediately  surrounding  the  roots  of  plants,  with  w  ater,  w  ould 
be  the  safest  plan  of  supplying  it. 

We  have  the  means  of  the  most  entire  control  over  the 
moisture  of  the  air  within  our  glazed-houses,  and  by  choice  of 
situation,  or  the  occasional  employment  of  protection  by  screens, 
some  power  of  etiecting  the  same  thing  in  the  open  air.  Eva¬ 
poration  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  air-current  passing 
over  the  plant,  and,  capteris  paribus, is  least  where  the  atmosphere 
is  at  rest.  The  easterly  wind,  with  the  exception  of  the  south 
w  ind,  w  hich  sometimes  blows  for  a  day  or  two  before  rain,  is 
the  dryest,  as  it  is  also  the  coldest,  of  our  climate.  It  therefore 
robs  the  plant  of  its  juices  at  the  same  time  that  its  cold  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  vital  susceptibility  of  the  plant,  and  contracts  the 
vessels  of  the  stem,  thus  preventing  the  renewal  of  the  evapo¬ 
rated  moisture  from  the  roots.  The  utility  of  sheltered  situa¬ 
tions  and  screens  is  evident.  Cold  air  is  denser  than  warm, 
and  consequently  descends  :  low"  situations  at  the  foot  of  decli¬ 
vities  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  however  they  may  protect 
from  wind.  Surfaces  composed  of  fibres,  as  grass  plots,  may 
I>e  considered  to  have  greater  power  of  radiation — thus,  a 
thermometer  placed  on  the  grass  will  indicate  a  greater  loss  of 
temperature  during  the  night  than  another  on  the  hard  compact 
surface  of  a  gravel  walk.  The  interposition  between  the  earth 
and  space  of  non-conducting  screens,  as  thatched  hurdles,  which 
reflect  again  to  the  earth  the  heat  wdiich  it  radiates,  are  there¬ 
fore  found  to  prevent  that  injurious  degree  of  night  cold  which 
plants  grow  ing  thickly  together,  or  on  grass,  are  likely  to  suffer 
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from.  In  hothouses  vve  can  provide  for  any  degree  of  moisture 

ill  the  air  up  to  saturation  itself,  which  the  natural  habits  of  the 

plants  grown  in  them  may  require.  The  means  are  familiar  to  j 

every  gardener.  Where  brick  floors  are  employed,  this  becomes  i 

the  more  difficult  from  their  hot,  dry,  absort>ent  surface  imbibing  ! 

the  moisture  of  the  air.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  tropici^ 

plants  are  in  their  dry  season  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  more 

free  from  moisture  than  we  can  readily  imitate.  i 

The  sulphurous  acid  gas  from  brick  flues,  ammoniacal  vapor 
from  fermenting  manure,  and  other  unsuspected  sources  of  im¬ 
pure  vapors — an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  which  is  enough 
to  render  air  unfit  for  vegetation,  must  be  provided  against,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  abundant  ventilation  usually  given  to  hot¬ 
houses  may  have  its  use.  But  as  far  as  the  natural  demand  of 
the  plants  is  concerned,  it  is  not  required,  and  is  even  hurtful, 
by  tiie  sudden  changes  of  temperature  it  involves.  Plants  ex¬ 
hale  oxygen  during  the  day,  and  inhale  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  at  night ;  and  the  construction  of  all  our  glass¬ 
houses  readily  permits  of  all  the  access  of  fresh  air  which  plants 
need.  No  other  means  of  ventilation,  by  opening  doors  and 
lifting  sashes,  are  required,  than  the  alternate  expansion  of  the 
contained  air  by  the  heat  of  day,  and  its  contraction  by  the 
cold  of  niglit,  will  secure,  through  the  imperfect  fittings  of  such 
buildings. 

Some  experiments  of  tlwi  late  Mr.  Knight  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  motion  which  trees  and  plants  growing  in  the 
open  air  must  partake  of,  has  a  very  beneficial  efl'ect  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  consequently  the  nutrition  of 
their  whole  system.  This  may  render  the  free  access  of  air 
through  open  windows  and  doors  healthful  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  glass-houses.  But  some  mode  of  supplying  this  want  of 
motion  artificially,  without  violating  other  conditions  still  more 
im|)ortant  to  exotics,  is  the  desideratum  to  which  the  attention 
of  experimental  gardeners  should  be  directed. 

For  more  particular  advice  on  the  means  to  be  used  in  these 
delicate  adjustments  of  temperature  and  moisture  to  the  natural 
demands  of  tropical  plants  at  their  different  periods  of  growth, 
we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Lindley’s  volume;  our  object  being  to 
show  the  obvious  connexion  between  a  just  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life  and  successful  horticulture — to  create 
the  desire  for  such  assistance  as  works  similar  to  the  one  before 
us  can  afford — not  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  consulting 
them. 

'1  he  germination  of  seeds  depends  on  moisture,  sufficient  heat, 
the  absence  of  light,  and  a  communication  w  ith  the  atmosj)here. 

The  fully  ri|)c  seed  contains  more  carlion  than  any  other  living 
part,  and  the  excess  of  this  element,  though  necessary  to  the 
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proscrvation  of  the  seed,  keeps  the  vital  imneijile  in  aheyaiuv. 
This  iinpedinient  to  <:eniiination  is  removed  by  tin*  deeomj)osition 
of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  seed.  The  hydroo;eii  of  the  water  is 
fixed  in  its  tissue,  while  the  oxyjieii  formmp;  earbonie  aeid  uith 
the  superabundant  earbon,  is  ^ot  rid  of  by  the  res])iratory 
organs,  Ibit  this  process  is  most  ra]>id  and  p(‘rf(‘et  in  darkness. 

( )n  e\j)osure  to  liirht,  oxygen  is  aj^ain^  let  loose  from  the  earlxaiie 
aeid,  and  the  carbon  a<:ain  fiX(‘d.  The  moisture  softens  and 
expands  the  tissues  of  the  seed — dissolves  the  soluble  matters, 
forms  the  sap,  and  a  sort  of  circulation,  by  which  the  diti’erent 
parts  of  the  emhryo  become  connected  into  one  systimi.  'flie 
heat  expands  the  air  in  the  minute  cavities  of  the  seed,  distimds 
its  whole  orii'anism,  and  calls  into  ])lay  that  peculiar  irritability 
of  its  jiarts  that  is  to  last  until  it  dies.  A  mucilaoiuous  sae- 
charine  secretion  is  formed,  which  furnishes  the  matter  of  the 
new  |>arts  now  to  be  produced.  The  radicle,  a  rounded  cone, 
pierces  the  earth  in  search  of  assimilable  atoms.  The  stein 
rises,  unfolds  its  rudimentary  leaves,  which  as  soon  as  tln‘y  are 
exposed  to  the  li‘^ht,  decompose  carbonic  acid,  tix  the  carbon, 
and  become  tureen.  Thus,  though  moisture  is  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  reipiireil,  it  must  not  be  excessive,  or  the  seed  will  become 
dropsical,  and  decay  from  the  water  that  is  stagnant  in  its  cavi¬ 
ties,  putrifying.  As  we  have*  before  said,  a  soil  apparently 
almost  dry,  will  contain  sulUcient  moisture  for  the  germination 
of  most  seeds,  'fhe  degree  of  heat  being  regulated  to  the 
sjiecial  demands  of  the  seed,  and  its  seclusion  from  light  secured 
by  a  suitable  covering  of  earth,  these  conditions  of  growth  must 
be  maintained  without  irregular  variations,  which  the  vitality 
of  the  young  plant,  hardly  out  of  its  hetal  state,  will  not  suj)- 
port.  A  covering  of  moss,  to  be  removed  after  the  jilants 
appear,  is  very  often  most  adapted  to  small  seeds.  Ihit  for 
fuller  directions  about  the  modifications  of  heat,  moisture,  kc.j 
required  by  the  seeds  of  particular  species,  and  for  an  account 
of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  to  expedite  germination 
by  boiling  the  seed,  or  treating  the  soil  with  various  alkalies,  as 
lime,  which  assists  in  the  liberation  of  the  carbon,  or  with  water 
impregnated  with  chlorine  or  oxalic  acid,  which  by  disengaging 
oxygen,  acts  in  the  same  way,  we  must  refer  to  f)r.  Lindleys 
volume. 

Vrom  the  reterence  we  have  made  to  the  chief  conditions  ol 
vegetable  growth,  it  will  be  easy  to  ajipreciate  the  merit  ot  Mr. 
M  ard  s  plan  of  growing  plants  in  glass  cases,  which  enables  us 
with  slight  expmise  and  no  trouble,  to  decorate  our  rooms  with 
the  choicest  and  most  delicate  exotics.  The  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  illustration  ol  this  method  is  the  inversion  ot  a  glass 
frame  or  bell  over  the  mould  in  which  the  plants  or  seeds  are 
set.  According  to  the  nature  of  tlie  species  enclosed,  more  or 
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loss  moisture  is  given  to  the  soil,  and  a  situation  more  or  less 
exposed  to  heat  and  light,  selected,  'rhe  window  reee^^s  of 
an  ordinary  room  atlords  as  inueh  of*  the  two  last  as  \nost 
plants  recpiire  that  do  not  need  stove-heat.  'Phe  watering 
is  not  renewed  for  months — as  the  ptaspired  va|)or  eondenses 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  reaches  the  mould  again.  It 
will  he  seen  tieat  all  the  conditions  needed  for  the  grow  th  ot  the 
most  delicate  plants  arc  here  provided.  They  are  saved  from 
refrigerating  currents  of  air,  hy  their  atmosphere  being  eneloscal. 
'fhe^ootv  impurities  of  London,  or  any  coal  burning  <listricts, 
which  constitute  a  perfect  obstacle  to  tlie  healthiness  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life,  by  choking  the  stomata  of  leaves,  are  filtered  tVom 
the  air  entering  the  eases.  The  due  degree  of  humidity  is  se¬ 
cured  to  the  soil,  and  also  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  plants,  and 
when  it  beeomes  deficient  it  can  be  increased.  Light  and 
warmth  can  be  supplied  according  to  the  exigencies  ot  the  par¬ 
ticular  sp(‘cies,  at  their  dilferent  seasons  of  grow  th.  All  the 
ventilation  which  is  recpiired,  w ill  be  sure  to  take  place  thnmgh 
tin*  imjierfectlv  elost'd  crevices,  and  the'  upp(*i  sti»itum  ot  tin 
soil  over  w  hich  the  cases  are  inverted,  by  the  alternate  ex|)ansion 
of  the  enclosed  air  w  hen  heated,  and  its  contraction  on  cooling. 
And  as  this  will  be  proportionvd  to  the  heat  enjoyed  by  tin.* 
plants,  and  consequently  to  their  excitability,  it  \yill  be  exactly 
regulated  to  their  real  necessities,  dhe  tacility  w  hich  this  method 
gives  to  the  transport  of  foreign  spc'cies  Iroin  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  through  the  extremest  changes  of  eliinate, 
perhaps  confers  its  chief  value  upon  it  in  the  eye  ot  science. 
The  sc'cds  of  many  species  cannot  be  or  have  not  hitheito 
brought  to  this  country  in  a  state  fit  for  germination.  I  he 
moisture  of  their  envelopes  has  been  sutlicient  to  cause  then 
decay,  or  in  their  passage  through  the  tropics,  to  bring  on  then 
germination  under  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
the  young  plant.  Sc*ed  packing  is  supersc‘d(‘d  by  Mi.  an  s 
plan*  for  they  may  be  sown  in  tbeir  native  climates,  and  the 
voiing  plants  not  lie  injured  by  low  temperature  ev(‘n  on  roum 
ing  Cape  Horn.  Or  if  vegetation  has  only  commenced  m 
crossing  the  line,  it  will  not  perish,  as  would  otherwise  hapjien, 
as  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  in  colder  latitudes.  I  he  ()c«i  i  y 
where  this  plan  was  first  used  and  has  been  pcTfectcjc ,  is  one 
extremelv  unfavorable  to  vegetation  of  any  kind ;  the  a  mo- 
sphere  b(‘ing  loaded  with  carbon  from  thc*^  numerous  c  ***''J^**  ^ 
of  sugar-refineries  that  surround  Mr.  ard  s  premisc*s  in  e 
close  Scpiare.  The  courteous  zeal  of  that  gentleman  jiermi  s 
all  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter,  to  witness  w  lat  ic-  las 
there  achieved  by  its  means.  Lew  exhibitions  c!an  vie  in  ^ 
or  rational  interest  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  o  ns  cas  *. 
and  glass-houses. 
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It  is  a  property  of  all  plants  to  form  vital  points  similar  to 
that  whicli  oritj^inally  produced  the  individual.  Ihe  usual  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  is  at  the  axils  of  leaves,  or  of  any  part  whieh  is 
really  e(piivalent  to  a  leaf,  as  scales,  hooks,  tendrils,  anil  the 
floral  orj^ians,  which  are  all  modifications  of  leaves.  But  they 
may  he  found  on  the  stem  between  the  leaves,  when  they  are 
termed  adventitious,  lliese  minute  points  may  not  be  visible, 
but  they  are  there,  and  may  be  developed  into  leaf  buds,  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming,  under  fitting  circumstances,  new  and  indeju'u- 
dent  plants.  Man  has  profited  by  the  example  which  nature 
often  sets  him,  of  making  these  leaf-buds,  or  eyes,  as  they  are 
called,  propagate  their  species  without  resorting  to  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  its  seed.  Whether  he  employs  for  this  j)urpose  the 
distinct  bud  or  eye,  or  the  same  in  its  adventitious  form  of  a 
‘knaur’  in  the  bark,  leaves,  cuttings,  layers,  which  are  cuttings 
only  partly  separated  from  the  parent  stem ;  suckers,  which  are 
branches  thrown  from  the  base  of  a  plant  when  its  upward 
development  is  stop|)ed  and  its  vital  forces  consequently  deter¬ 
mined  to  and  its  nutriment  expended  by  some  bud  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  remained  latent ;  budding  or  grafting  ;  lie  only 
sei*ks,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  enables  him,  to  provide  what  is 


necessary  to  the  assumption  of  an  independent  existence  by  this 
vital  point.  To  do  so  with  success,  it  is  requisite  that  the  em¬ 
bryo  plant  should  have  nutriment  prejiared  for  its  use  in  its 
separat(‘d  state,  or  be  assisted  in  maintaining  its  vitality  until  it 
is  capable  of  providing  this  for  itself.  Nature  furnishes  us  with 
the  means  of  securing  tlie  first,  by  constantly  producing  a  greater 
quantity  of  elaborated  sap  than  the  immediate  demands  of  vege¬ 
tation  require.  It  is,  therefore,  laid  up  in  the  alburnum,  or 
young  wood,  as  in  a  reservoir,  to  be  expended  on  the  fruit,  or 
in  the  rapid  evolution  of  leaves  in  the  ensuing  spring.  In  pro¬ 
pagating  by  cuttings,  as  in  the  vine  and  jiotatoe  (where  the 
aliment  is  contained  in  the  esculent  tubes  of  its  root),  the  bud 


or  eye  is  separated  from  its  parent  with  a  sufliciency  of  nutri¬ 
ment  attached  to  it  to  support  the  voung  jilant  in  its  earlier 
stages.  Vine  cuttings  were  found  \)y  the  late  Mr.  Knight  to 
Si‘t  more  vigorously  if  part  of  the  shoot  contained  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  two  years.  When  it  is  attempted  to  reproduce  the  spe¬ 
cies  from  its  leaf,  as  may  in  some  few  cases  be  done,  the  stalk 
end  of  the  leaf  is  placed  in  soil,  and  covered  with  a  bell  ^lass 
partly  shaded,  to  give  it  enough  solar  light  to  excite  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  leaf-tissues,  but  not  so  mucli  as  the  leaf  would  bear 
if  it  were  still  receiving  an  ascending  current  of  sap.  For  this 
purpose  also,  the  atmosphere  in  the  glass  is  kept  moist,  pre- 
'eiiting  the  plant  from  dying  of  perspiration  before  it  has  power 
to  renew  its  thuds  from  root  spongioles.  The  stimulus  of  bot¬ 
tom  heat  is  moreover  given  to  it.  The  surface  by  which  it  was 
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attached  to  the  parent  stem  becomes  covered  with  cellular 
tissue,  and  from  this  root-fibres  proceed,  and  take  up  sap  from 
the  earth,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  leaf.  The  leaf  increases  in 
size,  and  at  last  the  bud  which  it  would  have  formed  in  its  axil 
if  left  on  the  plant,  is  produced,  and  becomes  the  new  plant. 
In  the  layer  no  new  individual  is  produced,  but  its  roots  have  to 
thrust  themselves  into  the  earth  from  the  tongue ;  the  prevention 
of  the  return  of  the  sap,  by  partially  injuring  the  wood  vessels, 
contributing  to  such  a  mode  of  expending  the  sap  and  vital 
forces  of  the  plant.  Afterwards  the  buds  which  the  branch 
thus  inrooted  happens  to  possess,  will  extend  it,  and  it  becomes 
thus  independent  of  its  parent.  In  budding  and  grafting,  one 
plant  is,  so  to  speak,  made  to  strike  root  into  another,  by  union 
b(‘ing  produced  between  the  similar  parts  of  each.  The  result 
is  a  new  compound  individual.  The  student  of  Dr.  Lind  ley’s 
book  will  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  various  modes  of  ])roducing  these  results  depend  for 
their  success,  and  to  that  we  refer  our  readers. 

Our  limits  admonish  ns  to  close.  We  do  so  with  a  hearty 
recommendation  of  the  volume  before  us,  which,  though  not 
professing  to  contain  a  complete  Theory  of  Horticulture,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Arf.  III.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  translated  from  the  Orininal 
Ueh  *(7C,  irith  a  Commenfan/^  Critical^  Philoloficaly  and  Ejrt/rtiral: 
and  an  Intrtdtirtorf/  Dissertation.  Uy  the  Kev.  K.  IIknukilson,  D.Ph. 
liondon  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  bvo.  pp.  xxxvi.,  and  d50. 

^IIE  appearance  of  this  work  must  be  hailed  with  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  by  all  to  whom  the  sacred  oracles  jiossess 
au  interest,  either  of  a  literary  or  of  a  higher  kind.  For  even 
those  who  regard  with  indifference  the  spiritual  truths  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  this  portion  of  the  prophetic  volume,  can  hardly 
fiil  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  imagery,  and  the  sublime  po(‘try 
in  which  they  are  embodied.  But  hitherto,  and  the  remark 
extends  even  to  those  wdio  have  possessed  some  knowh'dge  of 
the  original,  that  imagery  has  been  defrauded  of  its  full  lustre 
— robbed  in  a  measure  of  its  life  and  its  beauty,  owing  to  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  text  has  been  in- 
volv(*d.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  text  of  the 
prophetic  books  generally  shoidd  be  carefully  illustrat(‘d,  if 
only  that  justice  may  be  done  to  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  evidences  of  a  divine  revelation,  w  hich  has  long  continued 
in  a  grievously  marred  and  mutilated  condition,  for  while 
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tlu?  coiiiinonly  received  interpretution  of  the  text  is  in  so  luuny 
places  evidently  unmeaning  or  erroneous,  and  while  eacli  ex¬ 
positor  proj)oses  a  ditlerent,  and  some  even  a  two-fold  apnli- 
cation  ol‘  it ;  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  refer  the  sce])tic  to  a  do¬ 
cument  of  this  kind,  as  furnishing  j)roof  of  divine  authority  \ 
And  those  even  who  are  disposed  to  make  twery  allowance  tliat 
candor  and  devout  humility  can  dictate,  are  frecpiently  compelled, 
if  of  an  iiKpiiring  mind,  to  desist  from  the  perusal  of  many  j)or- 
tions  of  these  hooks,  from  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
cemnected  meaning  of  the  writer,  l^oubtless  many  pious  per¬ 
sons  use  the  common  version  of  the  prophecies  with  no  small 
bemdit  and  satisfaction,  though  they  may  trouble  themselves 
very  little  about  history  or  criticism,  and  are  content  if  they  can 
derive  some  s|)iritual  instruction  from  the  drift  of  the  whole, 
and  from  the  sense  which  they  attach  to  particular  passages. 
Indeed  it  is  one  peculiar  excellence  of  these  writings,  tliat 
even  when  we  cannot  clearly  discern  the  sense  of  jiarticidar 
passages,  or  the  true  application  of  the  whole,  the  grand  priii- 
cijiles  of  the  divine  government  stand  out  so  ])rominen(ly,  and 
the  i::reat  truths  in  which  man  is  interested  are  so  delinitidv 
presented,  and  ri'jieatedly  insisted  on,  that  it  is  inijiosslble  lor 
any  one  whose  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  them,  to  be  blind  to 
their  lu'auty,  or  to  mistake  their  signilicance.  Advantage  mav 
thus  be  d(‘riv(‘il  from  the  study  of  tin?  prophecies  even  when 
th(‘y  are  very  jiartially  understood.  Ibit  one  who  has  imbibed 
any  taste  lor  critical  investigation,  cannot  proceed  with  comfort 
in  the  perusal  of  a  record,  so  imperfectly  intelligible;  especially 
it  he  knows  enough  of  the  original  to  discover  when*  our 
translation  is  lame  and  defective,  but  is  not  possessed  of  re¬ 
sources  which  will  enable  him  to  elicit  a  better  sense.  A  per¬ 
son  in  this  condition  will  confine  his  study  to  those  portions  of 
revelation  which  are  not  beset  with  like  ditHculties,  rather  than 
be  continually  stumbling  amidst  doubt  and  obscurity. 

(Mir  common  version,  though  couched  in  beautiful  and  forci- 
ole  language,  manifestly  labours  under  serious  deliciencii'S.  It 
is  clear  that  in  many  passages  the  translators  were  (piite  at  a 
loss  lor  any  di'linite  and  intelligible  rendering.  ISOr  can  we 
imagine  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise  in  their  lack  of  the 
lU'cessary  helps  for  the  right  performance  of  their  task.  Had 
their  translation  bei‘n  lar  more  accurate,  much  would  have  re- 
maiiu'd  t(»  eiubarrass  the  r<*ader.  d'he  division  into  chaj)t(*rs, 
uitt*i I uptiug  the  connexion  ol  continuous  portions,  the  want  ol 
a  |)i « »pri’ separat ion  ol  the*  distinct  sections  of  (*ai*h  b<»ok  and 
ol  title^  iudie’atiug  llu*  various  subjects  of  prediction,  are  ob¬ 
stacles  more  serious  than  might  at  tirst  sight  be  su])posed,  in 
tlu‘  way  ol  tin*  student  ol  prophecy,  d'lu'se  defects  wen*  sul- 
leifd  b\  |>i>bop  l.owth  to  K'lnain  in  his  translation  ol  bsiiah. 
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tliou^li  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  remedied  by  a  reference 
to  his  notes;  and  the  evils  consequent  upon  them  must  be  ex- 
j)erienced  by  all  who  content  themselves  with  the  result  of  his 
labours.  Where  some  predictions,  utterly  different  in  their 
subjects,  run  on  to  all  appearance  as  one  ;  and  others,  w  hich  form 
a  tyrant!  and  continuous  whole,  are  broken  up  into  fraj^ments, 
divided  by  as  wide  a  space  as  those  which  are  (piite  uncon¬ 
nected,  the  mind  will  never  grasj)  each  separate  prediction  in 
its  distinct  and  j)alpable  integrity  :  the  eye  will  run  along  a 
confused  panorama,  where  one  scene  trenches  upon  anotlier, 
and  will  find  the  representation,  though  imjiosing  in  parts,  as  a 
whole,  incongruous  and  unmeaning.  Hut  this  (lehciency  is  the 
least  fault  which  is  chargeable  u|)on  the  bisho|fs  translation. 
His  mind  was  not  fitted,  either  by  its  constitution  or  by  its 
previous  training,  for  the  task  wliich  he  undertook.  He  was 
j)ossessed  of  an  elegant  taste  and  of  great  ingenuity,  but  w  as 
sadly  wanting  in  that  caution  and  dillidence  wliich  should  ever 
characterize  the  critical  ex[)ositor  of  an  ancient  and  obscure 
composition,  es}H‘cially  w  hen  there  is  contained  in  it  the  ele¬ 
ment  ol’ inspiration.  lie  had  long  been  conversant  with  classi¬ 
cal  models,  and  his  taste  was  completely  conlbrmed  to  their 
style  of  thought  and  expression.  Though  he  could  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  ajipreciate  and  descant  w  ith  rajiture  upon  tin;  beauties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Hebrew^  poetry,  yet  the  murmurs  of  the  waters  of  Si- 
loah  were,  to  his  ear,  mingled  with  the  Ilow' of  the  llissus.  Had 
it  l)(‘en  otherwise,  liow  could  he  ever  have  thought  of  transfus¬ 
ing  the  nervous  couplets  of  the  Hebrew  seer  into  those  tVigid 
|>araphrases  of  modern  Latin  verse,  of  w  hich,  in  his  lectures  on 
Hebrew  poetry,  he  has  given  us  some  sp(‘ciinens — eh‘gant  and 
well  turned  indeed,  and  in  their  kind  snptuior,  but  ‘oh  !  (pian- 
‘  turn  mutatus  ab  illo  !  ’  Let  one  but  compare  the  commence^ 
ment  of  his  translation  of  the  ode  of  triumph  in  Isaiah  xiv.  4, 
with  the  original  : — 

ring)  '!!''*'<  ‘  How  hath  ceased  the  oppressor! 

;  nnng)  Ceased  the  gold-exacting  tjiivctit 


There  is  the  living,  fiery,  energy  of  nature,  the  t  rue  prophetic 
tone.  Now'  let  us  turn  from  tln^  projihet  to  tin*  bishop;  from 
the  simiilicitv  of  truth  to  the  retinement  of  an  imitated  classical 
style  : 


‘  Ergo  insolentis  corruit  imperi 
liisana  moles  ?  occidit  urhium 
Ixegina  victrix,  nec  suhacto 
Etlera  jam  dominatur  orhi  ?* 

How'  hath  the  gold  become  dim,  and  mixed  with  alloy! 
Mark  the  childish  astonishment  of  the  interrogation;  tlie  |)o- 
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vertj’  of  the  lagging  and  useless  epithets ;  the  utter  loss  of  the 
original  jiersonitication, — ‘the  oppressor,  being  sunk  into  a 
niatter-oi-fact  ‘  empire,'  and  then  say  whether  this  was  the  man 
that  was  likely  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Isaiah.  Besides,  Ins 
know  ledge  of  the  projihet’s  language  was  far  too  superficial  to 
(jualify  him  for  a  safe  guide  in  the  grammatical  interpretation 
of  the  text.  And  w  hen  this^  the  very  foundation,  w  as  w  anting, 
what  availed  all  otlier  endowments?  But,  more  than  this,  the 


principles  of  criticism,  which  he  had  adopted,  were  of  the  most 
unsound  descrijition.  Having  imbibed  the  views  of  Father 
Houbigant,  w  hose  rash  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are 
notorious,  he  set  out  with  the  fixed  persuasion  that  our  present 
text  of  Isaiah  is  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  and  that  this  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difficulties  met  w  ith  in  its  explanation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  whatever  could  be  derived  from  iMSS.  of  any  age  or 
country,  whatever  ingenuity  could  extort  from  the  anciemt  ver¬ 
sions,  or  fabricate  from  its  ow  n  resources,  w  as  eagerly  brought 
forward,  in  order  to  substitute  for  what  was  ditlicult  and 
idiomatic,  something  that  should  be  easy  for  the  interj)n*ter, 
and  plain  and  level  to  modern  tastes  and  ordinary  cajiacities. 
If  in  any  instance  some  favorite  doctrine  could  receive*  fresh 
and  unexpected  su[)port  from  an  ingenious  turn  given  to  a  jias- 
sage,  this  ground  was  sulHcient  for  the  adojition  of  the  new 
rendering;  and  the  recovery  of  this  lost  proof  was  announced 
with  loud  gratidation  by  those  whose  love  for  spiritual  truth 
was  greater  than  tlu'ir  skill  in  criticism.  Thus  in  ch.  liii.  ver. 
7,  tin*  words  correctly  rendered  in  our  version,  ‘  He  was  oj)- 
*  pressed  and  he  was  afflicted,'  were  twisted  into,  ‘It  was 
‘exacted,  and  he  was  made  answerable;'  for  the  refutation  of 
which  w  e  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Henderson's  note  on  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Markeil  with  faults  so  glaring  as  these,  the  l)ishoj)S 
translation  turned  out  to  be  of  very  little  value  indeed  to  the 
critical  student,  exet  pt  as  aflbrding  a  warning  against  tin?  ten¬ 
dency  to  unbridled  speculation,  of  which  the  Scrijiture  critics 
ol  b.nglish  growth  have  presented  but  too  manv  examples.  (M 
a  tar  ditlerent  character  w  ere  the  labors  of  the  Exegets  of  Cier- 
many  ;  aiul  to  none  of  them,  in  reference  to  this  book,  are  our 
obligations  so  deep  as  to  the  great  reformer  of  Hebrew’  l(‘xilogy, 
Desenius.  His  thorough  and  almost  matchless  ac»|uaintancc 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom, and  the  extensive  investigations  inoriental 
philology,  ot  which  his  lexicons  juesent  us  w  ith  rare  and  valuahf* 
lluit^,  |>re-eininently  (pialified  him  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
t  hii*t  of  tlie  proplu'tical  writings.  \  et  the  results  of  his  toil, 
disguis(*d  in  a  foreign  language,  were  not  available  to  the  mass 
of  biblical  students  in  this  countrv.  And  it  could  not  bt*  but 
that  Ins  M'(*piiciMn  should  leave  the  traces  of  its  baneful  iu- 
tlucnci'  upon  his  nuule  of  expounding  many  of  tin;  most  imjior- 
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tant  passages.  We  might  expect  that  sucli  an  expositor  would 
exert  all  his  strength  in  endeavoring  to  w  rest  from  the  hands 
of  bi‘lievers  those  texts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
cling,  as  proofs  of  the  prophet’s  anticipation  of  our  Saviour’s 
kingdom.  Accordingly  (not  to  mention  his  perversion  of  ch. 
vii.  14),  we  find  him,  in  ch.  lii.  15,  actually  assigning  to  a  He¬ 
brew  verb  a  sense  new  and  destitute  of  proper  authority,  in 
order  to  remove  the  appearance  of  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  New  Testament  character  of  Christ,  as  our  great  High 
l^riest,  unto  the  ‘  sj)rinkling  of  whose  blood*  we  are  chosen  (1 
Pet.  i.  2).  ni:  is*  is  correctly  rendered  in  our  coininon 

version,  *so  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations;’  but  Gesenius  |)re- 
fers  to  follow  the  rendering  of  theLXX.  (whose  authority  here  is 
not  worth  a  rush),  and  translates,  ‘  So  shall  he  cause  many  na¬ 
tions  to  rejoice  (or  to  admire).’  He  attaches  to  the  root  n|;,  in 
this  solitary  instance,  the  idea  of  ^rejoicing,’  and  sup|)orts  his 
conclusion  W  comparing  with  it  an  Arabic  root,  to  which  that 
signification  has  been  erroneously  given  by  Golius.f  Ample 
sco|)e  was  therefore  left  for  one  possessed  ol  sulficient  learning 
and  true  piety,  to  apply  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  under 
the  guidance  of  better  principles,  the  aids  accuniulat(*d  by  infi¬ 
del  scholarship.  This  task  has  been  most  creditably  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  laborious  and  learni‘d  author  of  the  jiresent 
translation.  His  previous  work  on  Divine  Inspiration  afforded 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrinal  views  ; 
and  if  any  proof  were  w  anting  to  substantiate  his  re|uitation  on 
the  score  of  learning,  it  is  abundantly  suppli(*d  in  the  copious 
and  satisfactory  notes,  by  which  the  text  of  this  volume  is  il¬ 
lustrated.  These  we  consider  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  biblical  exegesis.  They  contain  not  only 
a  well  digested  statement  of  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  |)revious 
commentators  of  any  note  on  each  contested  passage,  but  also 
au  explanation  of  each  difficult  root,  w  ith  illustrations  from  the 
ancient  versions  and  cognate  oriental  dialects,  even  to  tin* 
Pfhiopic,  and  the  Coptic.  Dr.  Henderson  has  likew  ise  allowed 
no  instance  to  ])ass  unnoticed,  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that 
rash  expositors  had  j)roposed  unwarrantable  emendations  of  the 
text;  which  of  course  brings  him  into  ])retty  fre(pient  contact 
w  ith  Lowth,  S(‘cker,  and  their  follow’ers — a  tribe  to  which  might 
well  be  apj)lied,  w  ith  a  little  variation,  the  lines  of  the  Roman 
satirist — 

•  Wliile  considering  this  passage,  we  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
fine  musical  flow  of  tlic  original,  which  is  here  more  easily  recognised  hy  an 
Kiiglish  ear,  ])rovided  it  he  read  according  to  the  accents,  than  elsewhere  in 
general.  We  allmle  particidarly  to  vcr.  Id — lo. 

1  See  l>r.  Ileiiderbou’s  work,  p.  dTh* 
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Kinendatores,  pr«'CO])s  ‘  j)ecus,  ut  iiiihi  sa'pe^ 
nileiu,  sa*po  jocuin,  vestri  inovcre  tuiiuiltus  ! 

In  reference  to  the  misnamed  corrections  of  such  authors,  wt* 
cite  with  ])leasure  the  concluding  remarks  ol  i)r.  H.,  in  In^ 
Introductory  Dissertation,  j).  xxiv. 

‘  (Jesenius  lias  dcmonstratetl  that  they  are  in  most  instances  altoge¬ 
ther  uncalled  for;  in  others,  without  any  solid  foundation  ;  and  that 
liad  the  hishop  been  more  familiar  with  the  comjiarative  iihilolojxy  ef 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  oriental  dialects,  and  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  minutia'  of  the  Hebrew  syntax,  he  would  have  been  under  no 
temptation  to  tax  his  ingenuity,  or  to  have  recourse  to  the  desperate 
remedy  which  he  has  so  freely  applied  in  the  exercise  of  therapeutic 
criticism.  It  has,  1  trust,  been  made  apparent  to  the  satis¬ 

faction  of  the  reader,  that  the  text  is  by  no  means  in  that  corrupt 
state  in  which  it  has  been  represented  ;  and  that,  carefully  and  accu¬ 
rately  examined  by  all  the  lights  which  the  ])resent  improved  state  of 
oriental  ]diilology  and  biblical  criticism  sujiplies,  it  justly  demands  our 
undiniinisheil  contidence  and  rcsjiect.  I'lie  errors  of  transcription 
which  have  cre])t  into  it,  are  in  general  of  little  or  no  consecjuence,  as 
alTecting  the  sense,  and  may  easily  be  rectified  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  various  readings  exhibited  in  the  MSS.,  by  comjiaring  the  render¬ 
ings  given  in  the  ancient  versions,  by  consulting  the  testimonies  of 
Jewish  and  (’hristian  writers ;  and  by  duo  attention  to  the  context, 
and  to  the  scope  of  the  writer.’ 


M'bo  Introductory  Dissertation,  from  which  this  is  quoted, 
consists  of  four  sections,  containing  much  useful  and  some  ini- 
jiortaut  matter,  (‘specially  the  second  and  fourth.  In  the  first 
a  clear  and  succinct  account  is  oiven  of  the  life  and  tinu'S  of 
th(‘  jirojihct.  I'rom  this  we  shall  take  occasion  to  say  some¬ 
thing  concerning  that  order  of  divine  messengers,  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  tlie  |)eculiar  circumstances  which  calh‘d  forth  his 
ministrations. 

'I  he  situation  of  the  class  of  ministers,  called  pntphefSy  in  the 
Ht'hrcw  commonw(‘alth,  was  strikingly  different  fi*om  that  of 
any  similar  class  in  the  surrounding  (ientile  nations.  They  did 
not  form  a  body  of  regularly  trained  sages,  like  the  Chahieans 
at  the  court  ot  the  king  of  Ib.diylon,  to  whom  tlu'ir  royal  mas¬ 
ter  could  have  recourse  wlumever  counsel  more  than  human 
si'cmcd  necessary,  or  when  ‘  the  visions  of  his  head  ujion  his 
bed  tiouhled  him.  Such  (Evidently  was  the  idea  lornu‘d  of  the 
uoplu'ts  ot  Israc'l  by  the  Syrian  king,  when  he  sent  Naaman  to 
ing  .b'hoiam  to  be  cured  of  his  h'prosyj  he  must  hav(' thought 
f  I.li>ha  a>  an  official  minister  at  the  court  of  Samaria.^'  1  hey 
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•  Ali.ili  ami  .Ii  '/cl.i  l,  linwovcr,  :iiiioiirr  ilicir  otlicr  uiilawl'iil  inii(>vali<m«. 
maimaiiirnl  of  jiroi.luts  in  <.'oiim\ioii  with  il,iir  court.  'Urn.''  « o  rcail 
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were  not  the  rtcokopot  ot  any  shrine, — t  he  guardians  oi  some  sacred 
spot  where  divine  influence  was  thoinj^ht  especially  to diiVuse  itself; 
like  the  prophets  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  or  the  Pythoness  aiul 
vTro(pnTai  of  the  Delphian  Aj)ollo,  into  whose  treasury  the  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  states  and  kingdoms  was  poured,  while  the 
oracles  of  inspiration  came  forth  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  highest  bidder.  As  little  did  they  resemble  an  incor¬ 
porated  body  of  diviners,  like  the  College  of  A\igurs,  at  Home, 
— leagued  together  for  the  j)romotion  of  political  ends  by  means 
of  religious  imposture,  and  themselves  sharing  in  the  power 
and  emoluments,  as  they  were  allied  with  the  families,  of  the 
dominant  Patrician  order. 

If  we  look  into  the  interior  of  the  Hebrew  state,  we  shall  see 
a  king,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  his  court,  possessed  of 
limit(‘d  authority,  and  bound  to  govern  and  judge  according  to 
the  statutes  of  liis  sovereign  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the  laud,  of 
whom  he  is  but  the  viceroy.  We  shall  find  an  hereditary 
priesthood,  discharging  the  regular  services  of  the  tcmj)le,  in 
close  connexion  with  the  throne,  and  subject  to  its  authority 
(1  Kings  ii.  27) ;  a  consecrated  tribe  also,  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  to  assist  and  direct  the  people  in  the  performance  of 
the  numerous  rites  enjoined  on  their  observance.  Hut  apart 
from  these,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  them,  the  j)roj)hets 
j)rescnt  themselves.  e  see  them  in  the  better  times  of  He¬ 
brew  history,  assembled  in  their  schools,  or  in  a  coin|)any 
*  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  j)saltery,  and  a  ta- 
‘  bret,  and  a  J)ipe,  and  a  harj)  before  them,’  uttering  in  hymns 
the  praises  of  Jehovah,  or  making  known,  in  lofty  verse,  his 
Mishpatiwy  the  princij)les  of  his  gov(‘rnment,  in  their  spiritual 
beauty  and  extent.*  Again,  in  an  ag(‘  of  corruption  and  ido¬ 
latry,  we  b(‘hold  some  individual  of  this  class  come  forward, 
eliarged  with  an  extraordinary  commission.  Standing  forth  in 
the  royal  j)r(*sencc  before  tlu;  assembled  nobles  and  jiriests,  in 
liis  loose  garb  ot‘  hair-cloth  bound  round  him  with  a  h‘athern 
girdle,  witli  hair  and  beard  unshorn  and  shaggy,  he  denounces 
to  the  arch-reb(*l  and  his  accomplices  their  tr(‘acherous  revolt 


of  4.V>  projdiets  of  Baal,  an<l  400  j)roj)lK*ts  of  Astarte  (in  our  translation  ‘  of 
tlic  "roves  ),  \vlio  ate  at  tlie  queen’s  table  ;  and  of  40<l  false  prophets  of  .le- 
bovah,  who  j)rophcsicd  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  in  tlie  ;;ate  of  Sa¬ 
il  wiria. 

^  'riiis  would  seem  to  have  been  all  aloii"  the  distinguishiii"  function  of 
the  prophetic  otlice.  Prophecy  appears  to  have  been  always  conveyed  in 
lyric  son"  ;  for  of  such  a  kind  are  even  the  ]>redictions  of  Noah  and  Jacob. 
If  we  are  to  jud"C  from  the  example  <>f  Klislia  (2  Kin"S  iii.  J/i),  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit  seems  regularly  to  have  been  hestoweil  in  connexion  with  the 
influence  r>f  sacred  music.  It  is  evident  that  they  abo  performed  the  duty 
of  faithful  historians  of  the  theocracy. 
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^  v/  ^ 


from  their  lawful  sovereijjjn,  ready  to  confirm  his  tlireats  of 
divine  venjii^eance  with  a  sign  of  suj)ernatui*al  power.  Nor  was 
this  a  mission  that  might  he  undertaken  lightly,  from  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  enthusiasm  or  the  promptings  of  ambition.  If  the  sign 
proposed  was  not  performed,  or  if  the  prediction  failt*d  of  ac- 
comj)lishment,  the  law  of  Moses  doomed  the  iinpostor  to  death. 
The  propliet  held  his  commission  immediately  from  the  Deity  : 
ht^  might  not  say  aught  beyond  what  was  suggested  to  him  by 
direct  revelation  from  God.  But,  while  he  confined  himself  to 
the  announcement  of  that  message,  he  wms  to  brave  undaunted 
the  opposition  of  all,  to  defy  at  once  their  contempt  and  their 
fury ;  being  set  ‘  like  a  defenced  city,  as  an  iron  pillar,  and  as 

*  bra7x*n  walls  against  the  w  hole  land ;  against  the  kings  of  Ju- 
‘  dah,  against  the  princes  thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof, 

*  and  against  the  people  of  the  land.’  Entire  want  of  success 
was  not  to  discourage  him.  Nay,  he  was  often  to  regard  it  as 
a  natural  consecpience  of  his  message,  that  it  should  ‘  stiipify 
‘  the  heart,  and  dull  the  ears,  and  close  the  eyes  ’  of  those  to 
whom  it  w  as  addressed.  But,  amidst  all  the  contempt  to  w  hich 
he  was  exposed,  there  was  much  to  sustain  his  heart,  besides 
that  w  hich  alone  could  effectually  support  him,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  presence  of  the  ‘  Holy  One  of  Israel.’  He  belonged 
to  a  nobler  than  any  merely  royal  line;  by  virtue  of  his  office 
he  was  the  successor  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  two-fold  pro¬ 
mise  of  an  earthly  inheritance  and  a  universal  spiritual  blessing 
w  as  r(*vealed.  Over  the  maintenance  of  the  covenant  connected 


w  ith  the  former,  he  w  as  appointed  to  w  atch,  and  to  lead  on  the 
brighttming  development  of  the  glories  of  the  latter.  He  knew 
his  testimony  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  divine  communi¬ 
cations,  whose  course  might  be  traced  from  the  groves  of 
Mamre  to  the  death-bed  of  Jacob  in  Egypt;  from  the  summits 
of  Sinai  and  the  plain  of  Moab,  to  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh;  and 
thence  onwards  until  its  last  link  was  fastened  to  the  footstool 
of  the  triuin})hant  Messiah,  bv  him  wdio,  in  the  isle  of  Patinos, 
heard  the  voice  and  saw'  the  form  of  ‘  the  alpha  and  the  omega, 
‘  the  first  and  the  last.’ 


Among  those  of  his  order  w  ho  have  recorded  their  predictions, 
the  prophet  Isaiah  not  only  claims  the  most  distinguished  rank 
by  the  importance  of  his  subjects,  and  the  beauty  of  his  style, 
but  may  also  be  considered  the  first  in  ])oint  of  time  of  those 
who  belongi'd  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Jonah,  Hosea,  and 
Amos,  had  preceded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  their 
piedictions  were  entirely  confined  to  the  condition  and  fortunes 
of  their  own  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  mission  of  the  first 
to  N  iue\(*h.  Micah  was  indeed  his  contemporarv',  but  younger, 
tor  he  did  not  come  into  notice  till  the  reign  of  Jotham.  Tims, 
wemayjustlyassigutolsaiah  the  leadership  of  that  noble  band  of 
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witnesses  for  Jehovah,  wlio  lifted  uj)  their  voices,  with  hardly 
any  hope  of  success,  to  testify  against  the  crimes  of  their  coun- 
tryinen,  to  denounce  the  coming*  desolation,  and  to  point  the 
hopes  of  the  faithful  few  to  a  distant  future  of  holiness  and 
peace.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced  these  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  labors  until  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruj)tion  set  in  with  a  resistless  current.  During  the  two 
j)receding  reigns,  his  exertions  were  j)robal)ly  confined  to  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  })ro|)hetical  otlice.  The 
period  of  his  youth  was  probiihly  spent  in  the  study  of  the  law', 
and  in  the  regular  labors  of  a  religious  instructor,  poet,  and  his¬ 
torian.  But  a  crisis  w  as  at  hand  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  nation  which  called  for  mightier  efforts. — Idolatry  had 
first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  towards  its  close,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  heathen  queens,  and  had  received  fresh  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  superstitious  mother  of  Asa.  Unlawful 
worship  on  the  high  places  had  likewise  gained  an  extensive 
footing;  and  to  this  the  established  practices  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  must  have  given  powerful  countenance,  and  been  a  conti¬ 
nual  temptation.  Though  the  itiols  were  removed  by  Asa  and 
Jehoshapliat,  their  worship  was  introduced  more  extensively  than 
ever  by  the  w  ife  of  king  Jehoram,  the  wicked  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Jezebel.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  her  influence  lasted, 
the  corruption  became  so  deeply  rooted  that,  it  was  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance  extirpated  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  reign. 
No  sooner  was  the  priest  Jehoiada  dead  than,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  princes  of  Judah,  king  and  peoj)le  abandoned  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  and  flocked  to  the  abominable  rites  of  their  favorite 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.  Yet  the  defalcation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  entire  or  universal.  The  corruj)tion  in  its  worst 
extent  w  as  probably  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  wdio  scorned 
restraint,  and  were  fond  of  foreign  customs;  and  even  they, 
doubtless,  still  worshipped  Jehovah,  though  not  exclusively. 
The  bulk  of  the  common  people  may  have  been  kept  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  external  observance  of  the  law,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Levites  and  prophets,  though  they  clung  to  their  now  he¬ 
reditary  reverence  for  the  high  places,  and  to  a  suj)erstitious 
regard  for  teraphim,  amulets,  and  incantations.  Such  was  the 
state  of  religion  when  Uzziah  ascended  the  throne.  Tliis  active 
prince  brought  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of  greater  strength  and 
prosperity  than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Jehoshapliat. 
His  scheme  of  policy  w'as  taken  up  and  pursued  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess  by  his  son  Jotham.  The  national  w'ealth  thus  began  rapidly 
to  increase,  and  luxury  and  vice  followed  in  its  train.  Contrary 
to  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  law*,  horses  and  chariots  were 
multiplied;  and  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  neglecting  justice, 
were  bent  only  on  increasing  their  gains,  and  extending  their 
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landed  possessions  to  the  utmost  limit.  Though  both  Uzziah 
and  Jotham  were,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  theocracy,  yet 
they  w’ere  by  no  means  zealous  worshippers  of  J ehovah,  and  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 
At  length  the  increasing  defection  from  the  true  God,  found  a 
fit  leader  in  the  profligate  Ahaz.  Casting  aside  every  restraint, 
this  worthless  king  practised  the  worst  abominations  of  the 
heathen  openly  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem.  In  every  street 
of  the  sacred  city,  altars  smoked  with  incense  to  some  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  non-entities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  Every 

high-place,  and  hill,  and  CTeen  tree,  witnessed  the  prostitution 
of^ his  sacred  dignity;  while  from  the  valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  was  heard  that  fearful  din  of  strange  music,  which  be¬ 
tokened  that  there  foul  revelry  was  held  in  honour  of 

- *  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice  and  parent’s  tears, 

Tho*  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  thro*  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.* 

But  the  scourge  of  the  avenger  was  at  hand.  Judah  was 
attacked  and  devastated  at  once  by  the  Edomites  from  the 
south,  the  Philistines  from  the  west,  and  the  combined  force  of 
Israel  and  Syria  from  the  north.  Annihilation  seemed  hourly  to 
impend  over  the  Jewish  state  and  the  house  of  David.  N'ow, 
consecpiently,  was  the  time  to  make  the  voice  of  warning  heard, 
and  it  is  sounded.  But  the  prophet  speaks  not  of  himself,  or  in 
his  own  name.  He  calls  upon  the  universe  to  listen  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  its  insulted  Maker: 

*  Hetir,  O  heavens,  and  hearken,  O  earth ! 

For  Jehovah  speaketh ; 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children , 

But  as  for  them — they  have  rebelled  against  me.’ 

There  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  something  inexpressibly 
sublime  and  touching  in  this  solemn  exordium.  The  husheci 
heavens  and  the  silent  earth  are  listening,  and  amid  the  stillness, 
a  fearful  cry  is  heard  of  a  Father  wronged  by  the  children  he 
has  nursed.  Then  the  inspired  poet  pours  forth  in  impetuous 
strains  his  descriptions  of  their  guilt  and  their  sufferings,  expos¬ 
tulations  and  entreaties  to  return  to  obedience,  promises  to  the 
olxKlient,  threats  to  the  impenitent,  hopes  of  a  distant  glorious 
period  to  the  believing ;  and  again,  denunciations  against  the 
idolaters, ^with  predictions  of  ruin,  captivity,  and  a  future  resto¬ 
ration.  buch  are  the  contents  of  the  first  four  chapters,  which 
we  would  connect  together  as  one  prophecy.  The  same  theme 
IS  resumed  with  fresh  and  more  striking  illustrations  in  chap,  v.; 
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more  vivid  delineations  are  given  of  the  prevailing  corruption, 
and  an  announcement  of  the  near  invasion  of  the  Assyrians  is 
made.  The  pro})het  then  subjoins,  in  suj)port  of  his  authority 
for  these  declarations,  an  account  of  the  scene  and  circumstances 
of  his  investment  with  his  extraordinary  commission,  which  had 
taken  place  about  sixteen  years  previously. 

The  first  six  chapters  thus  appear  to  form  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  prophecy,  depicting  the  state  of  things  which  called  it 
forth,  presenting  in  brief  the  main  subjects  of  it,  and  vindicating 
the  autliority  o{‘  its  author.  There  seems  no  need  to  imagine 
with  Jahn  that  the  sixth  chapter  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  book.  We  should  be  still 
more  loath  to  adopt  the  alteration,  which  he  seems  desirous  to 
propose,  of  “Uzziah”  into  ‘‘Jotham,”  in  v.  1,  or  to  embrace  as 
an  alternative  his  conjecture  that  some  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  have  been  lost.  There  is  surely 
nothing  strange  or  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  may  have  retired  from  public  view,  or  at  least  from  active 
labor,  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  until  the  crisis  came  which 
called  for  Ins  services.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  taken  no  notice  in  his  commentary  of  the  difficulty 
which  Jahn  and  others  seem  to  have  felt  with  the  present  read¬ 
ing  (though  not,  in  our  opinion,  reasonably,)  on  account  of 
the  length  to  which  it  extends  the  official  life  of  Isaiah. 

The  contents  of  the  prophecy  may  be  divided  into  four  sections. 
We  very  much  wish  that  Dr.  Henderson  had  consulted  the  benefit, 
or  at  least  the  convenience  of  the  student,  by  placing  between 
the  Introductory  Dissertation  and  the  Translation,  a  tabular  view 
of  these,  w  ith  their  various  subjects  distinctly  enumerated.  We 
suppose,  however,  that  he  has  left  this  as  a  task  to  be  executed 
by  the  student  for  himself.  The  first  section  comprehends 
cnap,  i. — xii.,  and  contains  the  introduction  we  have  described ; 
encouragements  relative  to  the  invasion  by  Pekah  and  Rezin, 
predictions  of  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  and  of  their  mi¬ 
raculous  destruction,  with  intimations  oi  the  Messiah’s  kingdom, 
following  up  the  promise  given  to  Ahaz,  and  closing  with  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  first  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

In  reviewing  the  subjects  to  which  these  prophecies  refer,  one 
is  apt  at  first  to  be  startled  by  the  apparently  incongruous 
mixture  of  events,  different  in  character  and  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  time.  We  have  no  sooner  been  told  of  the 
approaching  subjugation  of  Syria,  and  of  the  entire  removal  of 
the  sister  kingdom  of  Israel  within  sixty-five  years,*  than  we 

*  See  cli,  vii.  8,9.  We  feel  inclined  to  differ  a  little  from  P***  Jl*  P*® 
translation  and  intention  which  he  attaches  to  these  two  verses.  Wc  should 
render  them  thus :  ‘  For  as  surely  as  the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  and  the 
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are  surprised  by  an  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
This  again  is  succeeded  by  a  description  of  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
vasion,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  voice  of  the  Messiah  himself  is 
heard,*  comforting  his  disciples,  and  warning  the  impious.  The 
near  and  the  distant  are  continually  united,  because  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  former  is  that  contemporary  sign  which  is  to  be 
the  guai-antee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter.  They  are  linked 
tot^'ether,  as  an  envoy’s  proclamation  and  his  credentials ;  asso¬ 
ciated  together,  they  invite  our  attention  and  confidence,  like  a 
stranger  introduced  by  a  friend — the  unknown  and  mysterious 
vouched  for  and  recommended  by  what  is  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

In  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  we  were  much  pleased  to 
find  that  Dr.  Henderson  has  entirely  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  a 
double  sense,  or  two-fold  application,  to  which  in  one  form  or  other 
most  interpreters  have  seemed  so  fond  of  adhering.  Yet  no  mode 
of  explanation  can  be  more  unsatisfactory,  or  less  needful.  We 
should  hardly  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  sup¬ 
position  robs  the  prophecies  of  all  force  of  conviction,  eftacing 
every  lineament  of  genuineness  and  certainty,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  ambiguity  of  Pythian  responses.  This  manner  of  expo¬ 
sition  has  been  the  standing  disgrace  of  our  Biblical  commenta¬ 
tors.  It  has  given  room  on  the  one  hand  to  the  sneers  of  such 
infidels  as  Bolingbroke,  who  affirmed  that  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  might  very  well  be  applied  to  the  events  of  modern 
European  history ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  conceits  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  who,  determined 
to  have  something  definite  at  least,  press  the  literal  meaning 
throughout,  even  where  the  language  is  plainly  figurative.  We 
w’ere,  indeed,  surprised  and  vexed  to  find  so  judicious  a  writer 
as  Davison,  in  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy — a  work,  on  the 
whole,  deserving  of  all  praise — while  condemning  what  he  calls 
the  abuse  of  the  two- fold  application,  actually  adopting  it  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  predictions,*!*  and  justifying  himself 
by  the  assertion  that  the  proof  of  prescience  is  thus  made  doubly 
strong,  since  the  difficulty  of  accomplishment  becomes,  as  it 
were,  twice  as  great.  But  if  a  prophecy  be  such  that  it  will  apply 
equally  well  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  or  again  to  the  destruction  of 


bend  of  namascus,  I^zin,  so  surely  within  sixty-five  years,  &c.  And  as  the 
head  of  Kphraim  is  Samaria  *  •  ♦  so,  if  ye  of  Judah  believe  not,  surely  nei- 
ihcr  shall  vc  remain.* 

Sec  ch.  viii.  10.  This  is  a  strongly  marked  instance  of  the  abrupt 
ch.angcs  of  the  person  speaking,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  as  in  other  lyric  compositions.  They  cannot  seem  strange  to  any 
one  who  is  conversant  with  our  old  ballads. 

t  See  the  work,  p.  195. 
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tlie  Jewish  polity,  and  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  world,  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  he  of  so  indefinite  and  loose  a  character,  as  to  be  capable  of 
adaptation  to  any  great  deliverance,  or  to  any  great  convulsion. 
If  truly  divine,  it  must  possess  the  unity  of  truth;  it  must  suit 
the  one,  and  not  the  other;  it  must  have  been  intended  for  one, 
and  not  for  both ;  and  marks  should  be  discerned  and  pointed  out 
by  the  faithful  expositor  which  shall  show  its  congruity  with  the 
received,  and  its  incongruity  with  the  rejected,  application.  This 
Dr.  Henderson  has  done  in  most  instances  successfully ;  there 
are  some  passages,  indeed,  in  which  we  see  reasons  for  diflering 
fioin  liim,  but  it  would  hardly  be  interesting  here  to  descend  to 
detail,  from  w  hich  w  e  are  prevented  also  by  want  of  space. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  extends  from  chap.  xiii.  to 
chaji.xxiii.  inclusive.  With  the  exception  of  ch.xxii.,  it  is  entirely 
occupied  with  the  ‘  denunciation  of  the  doom  ’  of  each  of 

the  foreign  nations,  w  hose  fortunes  were  more  or  less  connected 


w  ith  those  of  the  valley  of  vision  itself.  This  section  is  rej)lett^ 
with  the  most  interesting  statements,  embellished  by  the  most 
lively  and  beautiful  imagery.  But  without  further  remark,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  two  extracts,  in  which  we  think  the  j>rc- 
sent  translation  most  strikingly  manifests  its  sin>eriority  to  our 
common  version.  The  first  is  the  address  to  the  Ethioj)ic  nation 


contained  in  chap,  xviii.  It  follows  close  uj)on  the  prediction  of 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  in  the  close  of 
chaj).  xvii.,  and  refers  throughout  to  the  same  subject.  It  will 
be  Ix'tter,  however,  to  let  Dr.  Henderson  s])eak  for  himself,  and 
we  shall  therefore  give  in  addition  his  introduction  to  the  chapter. 


‘  Chap,  xviii. — While  considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  certain 
parts  of  this  prophecy,  it  nevertheless  presents  several  points  which 
serve  as  distinct  landmarks  for  the  guidance  of  the  inter])reter.  That 
it  is  not  a  separate  or  disjointed  portion  of  the  book  may  be  maintained 
on  three  grounds.  First,  it  is  not  introduced  as  a  distinct  projihecy, 
which  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  prophetic  oracles  contained  in  chaps, 
xiii.  xxiii.  Secondly,  it  is  not  denunciatory  of  judgment,  upon  the 
nation  to  which  it  refers,  which  is  likewise  the  case  with  those  oracles. 
And  thirdly,  ver.  4 — ()  are  so  obviously  parallel  with  chap.  xvii.  HI,  14, 
that  they  can  only  with  propriety  be  viewed  .as  referring  to  the  same 
event.  It  must,  therefore,  be  connected  with  the  last  tliree  verses  of 
the  preceding  chapter  ;  and,  according  to  the  unrestrained  explanation 
of  the  geographical  and  other  features  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  circumstances  of  the  period,  there  is  no  country  to  which  it  can 
consistently  be  applied  but  h^thiopia.  At  the  time  Sennacherib  in¬ 
vaded  Judea,  which  was  tow'ards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 
HezekialHs  reign,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  Tirhakah,  a  monarch  of  great 
military  renown  (Strabo,  xv’.  1,  6),  whose  figure,  name,  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  he  undertook  against  Sennacherib  are  recorded  on  the  w  alls 
of  a  Theban  temple  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  v’ol.  i.  p.  140). 
According  to  the  Phonetic  alphabet  his  name  is  TIIPK,  or,  iis  found  on 
VOL.  IX.  ^ 
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the  ruins  of  Medinatluabu,  and  those  of  the  Mountain  Barhal,  in 
Abyssinia,  TUPKA.  See  Resell.  Mon.  ii.  tab.  8.  Succeedinj;  Saba- 
cho  and  Sevechus  or  So,  he  also  reijined  over  Upper  Egypt ;  and  in  all 
probability  had  his  residence  at  Tliebes.  As  the  ultimate  object  of 
Sennacherib  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  1  irliakab,  being  informed  of 
bis  approach,  set  out  with  an  army  to  attack  him  ;  see  2  Kings  xix,  1) ; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  2.  \Vbile  on  the  point  of  taking  Jerusalem,  the  army  (»f 
the  king  of  Assyria  was  miraculously  destroyed ;  and  as  this  event  was 
not  only  of  immense  importance  politically’^ ,  but  calculated  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  surrounding  nations  to  the  character  and  claims  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  it  was  proper  that  messengers  should  be  despatched  to  the 
principal  powers,  and  especially  to  Tirhakah,  who  was  more 
than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian  army.  The  de¬ 
spatch  of  these  messengers,  and  the  result  which  followed,  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

1 .  ‘  IIo  !  thou  land  of  rustling  wings, 

Which  art  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush  ; 

2.  Which  sendest  ambassadors  by  sea, 

And  in  vessels  of  papyrus  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ; 

Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  the  nation  drawn  out  ami 
phicked  ; 

To  the  people  terrible  from  the  first  and  onward ; 

The  nation  powerful  and  victorious, 

Wliose  country  the  rivers  divide  ! 

3.  All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world, 

Ye  that  dwell  on  the  earth  : 

W’^hen  the  standard  is  raised  on  the  mountains,  look  ye ! 

And  when  the  trumpet  is  sounded,  hear  ye  ! 

4.  For  thus  hath  Jehovah  said  to  me  : 

I  will  sit  calmly  and  look  on  in  my  dwelling-place  ; 

It  may  be  like  the  serene  heat  in  sunshine. 

Like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest ; 

5.  But  before  the  liarvest,  when  the  blossom  is  gone, 
x\nd  the  flower  has  become  a  ripening  fruit, 

He  shall  cut  off  the  twigs  with  pruning  liooks. 

And  the  shoots  he  shall  remove  by  cutting  them  off. 

(>.  Tliey  shall  be  left  together  for  the  ravenous  birds  of  the 
mountains. 

And  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 

The  ravenous  bird  shall  summer  on  them. 

And  every  wild  beast  of  the  earth  shall  winter  on  them. 

7.  At  that  time  a  present  shall  be  brouglit  to  Jehovah  of 
Hosts, 

From  the  pciple  drawn  out  and  plucked  ; 
h  rom  the  people  terrible  from  the  first  and  onward  ; 

1  he  nation  powerful  and  victorious, 

Wlmse  country  the  rivers  divide, 

T<i  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 

Mount  Zion.’—pp.  .KiO, 
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Our  second  extract  is  from  chap,  xxii.,  the  inessap^e  of  the  Lord 
to  the  impious  steward  (or,  as  our  version,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  Targuiu  and  Saadias,  renders  it  treasurer)  Sliebna.  I’his 
passage  struck  us  particularly  as  having,  in  the  present  transla* 
lion,  gained  considerably  in  force  of  language.  Now  we  must  say 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Dr.  Henderson  has  not  come  up,  in 
point  of  racy  and  powerful  diction,  to  our  old  translators  :  but 
iiere  he  has  deci<ledly  surpassed  them,  not  only  in  accuracy  but 
also  in  this  their  peculiar  excellence.  VVe  would  recommend  the 
reader  to  compare  the  tw’o  in  this  place. 

‘  Chap.  xxii.  15. 

‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  Hosts  : 

(lO  in  now  to  this  steward, 

To  Shehna,  who  is  over  the  household  Quid  say], 

1().  What  hast  thou  to  do  here  ?  and  whom  hast  thou  here  } 

That  thou  hew’est  out  here  for  thyself  a  sepulchre  ? 

He  hewcth  out  his  sepulchre  on  liigh  ! 

He  cutteth  out  a  mansion  for  himself  in  the  rock  ! 

17.  Behold!  Jehovah  w'ill  cast  thee  headlong,  O  thou  mighty  ! 

He  will  grasp  thee  firmly, 

18.  And,  w’hirling  thee  round  and  round,  will  toss  1111*0 

Like  a  ball  into  a  wide  country  : 

I'here  thou  shalt  die, 

And  there  shall  be  thy  splendid  chariots  ; 

Thou  disgrace  to  the  house  of  thy  Lord ! 

19.  I  will  drive  thee  from  thy  post. 

And  pull  thee  down  from  thy  station.* — pp.  189 — 192. 

The  third  division  of  the  book  comprises  ch.  xxiv. — xxxv.  in¬ 
clusive.  The  subjects  are — the  coming  desolations  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  restoration  of  the  .lews,  and  hymns  on  the  occasion ; 
judgments  on  Samaria ;  the  siege  by  Sennacherib ;  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  and  call  of  the  Gentiles ;  tojiics  connected  with 
the  Assyrian  invasion  ;  the  fall  of  Assyria ;  the  ruin  of  Idumea 
by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  the  future  period  of  the  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  righteous.  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  are  as 
usual  interspersed,  especially  in  ch.  xxviii.  and  xxxii.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  against  Samaria,  in  ch.  xxviii.  must  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  very  few  years;  and  that  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
in  ch.  xxix.  and  the  sudden  disapp(‘arance  of  the  invading  my¬ 
riads,  is  verified  by  the  pen  of  the  seer  himself,  in  the  historical 
account  which  we  have  in  ch.  xxxvi. — xxxix.  The  denunciations 
against  the  land  of  Idumea,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  have  been  most  re¬ 
markably  fulfilled,  even  to  the  letter,  as  is  witnessed  by  those 
travellers  who  have  lately  visited  that  long  lost  region.  The 
ajiplication  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  section  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  endless  variety  of  opinion  among  commentators. 
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80  that  they  have  been  accounted  by  Vitriin^a,  Michaelis,  and 
others,  the  most  obscure  and  diificult  in  the  wliole  book.  The 
desolations  effected  by  Shalmaneser — those  by  Sennacherib — 
those  by  Nebuchadnezzar — those  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
— all  the  desolations  of  Palestine,  including  that  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ; — each  of  these  applications  has  had  its  supporters. 
Most  of  the  Reformers,  induced  probably  by  the  excited  and 
troublous  character  of  the  times  in  which  they  themselves  lived, 
applied  it  to  judgments  to  be  brought  upon  the  earth  in  general. 
Dr.  Henderson  considers  it  ‘  in  the  light  of  a  prophetic  review  of 
^  the  judgments  brouglit  upon  the  land,  more  especially  those 
‘  brought  upon  it  by  tlie  Chaldeans,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
‘  Mcssiali,’  without  any  reference  to  times  yet  future.  This 
view  seems  to  us  best  to  accord  with  the  strength  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  all  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 

After  the  triumphal  song  of  praise,  which  the  restored  Jews 
are  introduced  as  uttering,  there  occurs  a  short  passage  of  pre¬ 
eminent  importance,  in  which  is  foreshown  the  sum  of  the 
bh‘ssings  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  We  shall  (piote  it,  along 
with  part  of  the  notes  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 

‘  Chap.  XXV.  d — 8. 

*  In  this  mountain,  Jehovali  of  hosts  shall  prepare  for  all  people, 

A  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  (►f  wines  on  the  lees  : 

l)f  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  well-refined  wine  on  the  lees ; 

And  he  shall  destroy  in  this  mountain. 

The  face  of  the  covering  which  covereth  all  people, 

And  the  web  that  is  woven  over  all  nations. 

He  shall  utterly  destroy  death  ; 

And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  wipe  away  the  tears  from  all  faces. 

And  shall  remove  the  reproach  of  his  people  from  the  whole  earth  ; 

For  Jehovah  hath  sjHiken  it.* 

‘  Fatness  is  not  confined  by  the  Hebrews  to  animals,  but  is  used  of 
other  subjects,  the  superior  excellence  of  which  they  would  express. 
Comp,  however,  ra  (T/riffra,  Matt.  xxii.  4,  lit.  prcservationSy  i.e. 

preservers,  the  lees,  or  sediment  of  wine,  prculiiced  by  the  bubbles  of 
fixed  air,  which,  during  fermentation,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  bring 
along  with  them  the  skins,  stones,  or  other  grosser  matter  of  the 
grapes ;  thus  forming  a  scum  or  spungy  crust,  which,  after  a  time, 
breaks  in  pieces  and  fulls  to  the  bottom.'  When  this  has  taken  place, 
the  wine  Wcomes  clear  ;  but  as  the  fennentation  does  not  then  cease, 
it  increast's  in  the  excellence  of  its  qualities,  by  being  suffered  still  to 
time  on  the  lees.  See  Lowth’s  note,  and  comp.  Jer. 
xbiii.  11.  IW  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  word  is  here 
used  to^  denote  the  excellent  wines  thus  prepared  by  lengthened  fer¬ 
mentation.  To  render  them  quite  fit  for  use,  they  are  purified  by 
being  filtered  or  drawn  off  frtmi  vessel  to  vessel.  This  is  expressed  by 
®  the  pual  part  of  pj:],  to  fine ,  purify.  Comp,  the  Arabic 

pl.  ixiy  vinum,  kamoos,  from  the  skin  in  which  it  is  kept.  Such 
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wine,  Pollux,  in  his  Onomast,  calls  ffaxx/af  oJvoi  *o  dtuXitj/imi.  Thus 
Aq.  in  the  present  case  :  'totov  the 

other  part,  from  HTO,  Arab  cmcdullavit  os,  to  draw  the  fat 

out  of  marrow  bones,  is  assimilated  to  the  former,  instead  of  iKung 
written  D'TOTp,  w'hich  would  be  the  regular  form.  **  is  the  substitute 
of  n,  the  third  radical.’ 

*  8.  A  more  glaring  instance  of  mistaken  historical  interpretation  is 
scarcely  to  be  found,  than  that  given  of  the  first  W'ordsof  this  verse  by 
Grotius :  donee  vivit  Esechias  !  Vitringa,  true  to  his  princi])les  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  explains  them  first  of  the  times  of  Simon  and  John  Ilyr- 
canus,  and  then  of  certain  periods  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Ro- 
senm.  and  Gesen,  apply  them  to  w  hat  they  designate  the  renew’al  of  the 
golden  age  ;  and  the  latter  has  a  long  note  on  the  passage,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  support  his  view  by  referring  to  the  Zendavesta.  Rut 
all  such  exegesis  foils  to  meet  the  cx'njcntia  loci.  What  Isaiah  pre¬ 
dicts  is  not  the  partial  or  total  cessation  of  w  ar,  extra(»rdinary  longe¬ 
vity,  or  such  like,  but  the  absolute  abolition  of  death.  In  pnnif  of 
this  fact  the  apostle  ex])ressly  (piotes  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  05  :  rCrt  yivrirai 
0  Xoyog  6  ysy^a/jL/Jb'mg'  Kari-TroCf}  6  Odvarog  «/;  v7xog: — thus  concluding 
his  celebrated  argument  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

‘  By  his  inspired  authority  1  deem  it  the  only  wise,  because  the 
only  safe  course,  in  this  and  all  similar  cases,  to  abide.  The  w’ords,  as 
alleged  by  Paul,  are  found  in  the  version  of  Theodotion,  w  ith  w  hich 
the  Targ.  and  Syriac  agree  in  reading  the  verb  as  a  passive.  in 

pial  as  here  commonly  signifies  to  destroy,  destroy  vtterly  ;  in  Kal, 
the  more  usual  signification  is  that  of  swallotviny ,  which  most  of  the 
versions  have  unhappily  adopted.  the  (Jreek  translators  render 

by  layjjdfig,  ug  reXo;,  vhog ;  attaching  to  the  term  the  idea  o(  what 
is  overpowering,  durable,  complete.  I'he  significations  of  the  Hebrew 
r(H)t  used  only  in  Niph.  and  Piel,  are  to  shine,  lead,  lead  on,  be 
complete  ;  in  Cliald.  to  surpass,  excel,  vanijuish  ;  hence  tlie  i<lea  of 
victory,  eternity,  tkc.,  attaching  to  and  of  completely,  entirely,  for 

ever,  ike.,  to  The  words  are  equivalent  therefore  to  o 

&dmrog  oiix  ftfra/  In,  Rev.  xxi.  4  ;  where  there  seems  to  be  an  evident 
allusion  to  our  text ;  and  w  here  the  subject  is  as  here,  not  the  millen¬ 
nial  state  of  the  church,  but  the  state  of  glory,  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  It  will  be  then  only  that  a  period  shall  be  put  to  the  re¬ 
proachful  persecutions  of  the  righteous,  w  hich  Isaiah  likew  ise  predicts. 
'3  has  here  the  force  of:  It  shall  assuredly  be, /or  Jehovah  hath  spo¬ 
ken  it.  The  prophecy  embraces  the  w’hole  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  from  its  establishment  till  its  termination  at  the  last  day.’ 

— pp.  214 — 216. 

To  this  section  an  liistorical  supplement  is  a|)pen(led,  in  an 
extract  from  the  contemporary  history  of  the  times,  in  which  is 
recorded  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  most  striking  prophecies 
in  the  preceding  portions.  It  concludes  with  an  announcement 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  serving  well  to  introduce  the  sub- 
secpient  predictions,  which  are  almost  exclusively  suited  to  the 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  that  time  of  suffering. 
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The  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  book,  from  ch.  xl.— Iwi. 
is  to  us  in  the  present  day  the  most  interesting,  and 
also  on  the  whole  the  most  easily  intelligible.  It  relates 
chieHy  to  the  work  which  was  to  be  accomplished  l)y  Cyrus,  to 
the  person  and  ofhee  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  final  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  their  land,  when  their  present  dispersion  has 
ended.  The  style  of  its  composition  differs  considerably  in 
form  and  spirit  from  that  of  the  preceding  portions  of  the  book. 
There  is  not  that  excitement  of  feeling,  that  burning  energy  of 
ex|)ression,  and  quickness  of  transition,  by  which  they  are 
marked.  Its  subdued  tone,  clear,  full-flowing  periods,  and  pro¬ 
longed  earnest  exj)ostulations,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
belongs  to  the  evening  of  the  projdiet’s  life,  just  as  the  same 
qualities  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  show'  that  it  is  to  lx* 
assigned  to  the  old  age  of  Moses.  The  frequent  exposures  of 
the  folly  of  idolatry  are  also  signs  which  supj)ort  the  j)ropriety 
of  referring  it  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  who  promoted  that 
mode  of  w  orship  w  ith  an  unexam})led  if  not  with  an  exclusive 
zeal.  The  predictions  concerning  Cyrus  are  so  distinct,  and 
were  so  exactly  accomplished,  that  the  efforts  of  the  neologian 
critics  have  been  directed  more  against  this  section  than  against 
any  other  part  of  the  book,  to  disprove  if  possible  its  authen¬ 
ticity.  They  maintain  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  w  riter  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Ilabvlonish  captivity,  w  horn  they  call  the  Pseudo- 
Isaiah  or  Deutero-lsaiah.  Without  going  into  a  lengthened 
refutation  of  their  arguments,  w  hich  he  considers  unnecessarv 


after  the  elaborate  dissertations  in  which  they  have  been  m(*t 
and  disproved.  Dr.  Henderson  satisfactorily  exposes  the  source 
from  w  hich  their  errors  have  proceeded. 

W  e  were  at  first  rather  disinclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  in  understanding  the  admonitions  contained  in  cluq). 
Iviii.  us  having  a  reference  to  the  Pharisaical  spirit  wdiich  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  advent,  and  the 
delineation  of  profligacy  in  the  following  chapter  as  descrijitive 
of  the  national!  corruption  w  hich  preceded  their  overthrow'  by 
Titus.  W  e  were  dis])osed  to  adojit  the  supposition  of  llengs- 
tenl)erg,  who  finds  here  a  reference  to  contemporary  practices, 
indicating  that  the  writer  must  have  lived  w  hen  the  national 


government  and  religion  were  still  upheld  in  Judah.  Hut  upon 
considering  the  relation  of  the  passage  to  what  goes  before  and 
follows  after,  Dr.  Henderson’s  opinion  appears  to  us  about  as 
nrobable  as  any  other.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  prophet  can 
be  speaking  of  a  contemjiorary  state  of  things  in  chap.  Iviii.,  if 
Hiis  portion  of  the  book  was  indeed  written  in  the  reiiin  of 
olanasseh.  It  may  have  been  conqiosed  in  the  end  of  lleze- 
kiah’s  reign,  and  the  expressions  would  then  be  tidorably  ap¬ 
plicable ;  still,  however,  it  is  ]>crhaps  better  explained,  in  c(»n- 
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ncxioii  with  the  context,  of  future  times.  The  last  seven  chap¬ 
ters  are  ap})lied  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  the  tinal  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  millennial  state  of  the  church. 
This  gives  a  satisfactory  detiniteness  to  the  predictions,  and 
removes  all  need  for  that  loose  allegorizing  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  Such  an  application  is  also  fully  borne 
out  by  other  parts  of  holy  writ,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a 
proj)het  of  the  theocracy  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be 
chiefly  charged  with  the  proclamation  of  what  concerned  the 
fortunes  of  his  own  nation,  and  its  polity.  Yet  we  think  tliere 
is  something  too  fanciful  in  the  idea  expressed  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  chap.  Ixvi. ;  that  the  prophet  there  ‘  anticipates  and  re- 
*'  probates  the  attempt  that  will  be  made  by  the  unbelieving 
‘  portion  of  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple  and  re-establish 
‘  their  ancient  ceremonies.’  We  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  such  attempt  will  be  made  ;  and  it  is  without  example 
in  the  prophetic  writings  that  an  expostulation  should  bt*  intro¬ 
duced  concerning  sinful  conduct,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  not 
directly  foreshown.  It  is  doubtless  a  warning  against  that 
inveterate  fondness  for  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  Jews 
have  continually  manifested.  This  tendency  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  great  obstacle  to  their  reception  of  the  gospel, 
with  its  more  pure  and  spiritual  mode  of  worship.  Such  decla¬ 
rations,  therefore,  were  well  fitted  to  draw  the  ancient  Jews  to 
a  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  their  law,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  free  and  noble  principles  of  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

But  with  another  interpretation,  whicli  may  displease  some 
on  account  of  its  entire  contrariety  to  received  opinions,  and 
with  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Henderson  has  supported  it, 
we  were  highly  satisfied.  We  mean  his  explaining  chap.  xix. 
18,  19  of  the  temple  of  Onias  near  Heliopolis,  as  he  does  in  the 
text,  and  in  the  following  notes. 

‘  For  Dinn  "1''^  the  city  of  destruction ^  which  several  of  De  Ilosse’s 
codices  express  by  "I'y,  sixteen  MSS.  and  several  printed  editions 
read  D’inn  'I'P  the  city  of  the  snn^  which  is  supported  hy  the  renderings 
of  the  Compliitensian  editi<ui  of  the  LXX.,  Symiii.  Vulg.  Arab.  Saad., 
the  Talmud,  and  other  Jewish  testimonies.  Whether  Aq.  and  TIkhmI. 
also  so  read,  is  uncertain.  The  Targ.  unites  both  readings.  The  pre¬ 
sent  is  one  of  the  only  two  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  w’hich 
Kichhorn  is  inclined  to  admit  that  the  Jews  have  been  guilty  of  wilful 
corruption ;  and  certainly  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  it  has  lH*en 
tampered  with,  in  support  of  party  prejudice.  We  learn  from  Josephus 
and  other  Jewish  authorities,  that  Onias,  son  of  the  high-priest  Onias 
HI.,  whose  right  it  w’as  to  have  succeeded  to  the  office,  finding  that 
the  high  priesthood  was  transferred  by  Antiochiis  to  another  family,  Hed 
into  Egyj>t,  w  here  he  so  effectually  reconunended  himself  by  his  talents 
to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  that  in  the  year  n.c. 
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149,  he  was  appointed  commander-iii-cliicf  of  the  army  ;  and,  soon  attei, 
lie  and  Dositheus,  one  of  his  countrymen,  had  committed  to  them  the 
entire  administration  of  the  government.  Availing  himself  of  his  popular¬ 
ity,  Onias  persuaded  the  king  to  grant  him  permission  to  build  a  temple 
for  the  religious  services  of  the  numerous  Jews  resident  in  Kgypt,  and 
actually  constructed  one  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Iluhastis, 
or  Isis,  at  the  city  of  I^ontopolis,  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  of  which 
he  was  governor.  This  erection  corresponded,  in  miniature,  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  himself  became  high-priest ;  other  lineal 
])rit‘sts  and  lA*vites  were  appointed  ;  and  the  wliole  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  strictly  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  temple  continued 
to  be  thus  used  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  shut  up  and  finally  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  to  throw  otF  the  Homan  yoke.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii. 
rap.  iii.  §  I — 3,  xx.  x.  §  1.  Con.  Apion.lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  Wolfii  lliblioth. 
Hebr.  tom.  iv.  p.  .353.  'I’alimid.  Joma,  4.  IMaiinon.  Menachoth,  (i. 

‘  To  justify  this  understanding,  Onias  appealed  to  the  19th  verse  of 
this  chapter,  by  which  the  scruples  of  many  of  his  brethren  were 
removed  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  strong  prejudices  continued  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  and  fostered  against  it,  most  likely  by  Palestinian  Jews  ;  for  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  if  not  originally,  yet  very  early,  exhibited  the 
reading,  *A(r«3sx,  i.  e.  T!?  the  citif  of  rightcomness :  a  reading 
copied  in  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  ^|9|£0)  which  inserts  in  the 

margin  the  readings  of  Aq.  Symm.  and  Theod.,  but  takes  no  notice  of 
the  (’(unplutensian  so  that  it  cannot  have  existed  in  the  MSS. 

consulted  by  Origen.  So  violent  a  departure  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  could  only  have  been  provoked 
by  something  similar  on  that  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  who,  find¬ 
ing  the  use  to  which  they  applied  the  text,  in  all  probability  changed 
C*inn  into  r’lnn,  and  thus  characterised  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sxtiy 
as  that  of  dcstiiiction,  to  which  they  wished  it  might  be  devoted. 
W  hat  warrants  this  conclusion,  in  addition  to  this  circumstance  and 
the  support  it  derives  from  the  authorities  above  quoted,  which  sustain 
t^tal  irrelevance  of  the  common  reading  in  such  a  context. 
M  ere  the  ]>rophet  still  denouncing  judgments  against  the  Egyptians, 
there  would  Ihj  some  propriety  in  his  giving  to  one  of  its  cities  the  name 
of  *  the  city  of  lU’st ruction f*  but  he  is  speaking  of  the  establishment  of 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  in  application  to  which,  nothing  would  be 
mort*  out  of  place.' 

\  er.  19.  (- ommentators  generally  take  the  '  altar’  and  ‘  pillar’  here 
spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  some,  as  Gesenius,  regard  them  as 
collective  nouns,  intimating  that  spiritual  w^orship  w’ould  be  rendered  to 
Jehovah  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.  Since,  however,  the  prophecy 
has  resjH»ct  to  u  period  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  econo¬ 
my,  we  are  not  at  lilH*rty  to  interpret  the  terms  otherwise  than  liter¬ 
ally;  and  as,  during  the  period  referred  to,  myriads  of  Jews  w'ere 
resident  in  Egypt,  and  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fiUhers,  there 
stilus  no  valid  reason  why  we  sliould  not  consider  the  altar  to  be  that 
erected  l.y  Onuis  at  Leonttipolis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected,  that 
MU  I  a  prediction  would  sanction  the  violation  of  tlie  Mosaic  statute, 
w  IK  i  ordained  that  sacrifices  should  nowhere  be  offered  except  at  the 
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place  which  God  should  chmise.  Dent.  xii.  5— M:  but  it  must  !h* 
recollected,  that  this  enactment  had  an  exclusive  reference  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  as  exposed  to  idolatry  in 
that  country,  and  to  the  theocracy  as  established  amon*^  them  there. 
Had  they  been  at  liberty  to  s;icrifice  ])rivately,  i.  e.  each  at  his  own 
altar,  it  would  infallibly  have  led  to  idolatrous  j)ractices,  as  the  event 
proved,  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which  they  transj^ressed  the 
commandment.  None  of  these  reasons  a])])ly  to  the  Egyptian  Jews. 
The  theocracy  w’as  drawing  to  its  ch»se.  F'ew',  comparatively,  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  could  repair  to  Jerusalem  at  the  appointed  festivals. 
No  encouragement  was  given  to  ])rivate  sacrifice.  The  establishment 
at  Leontopolis  w'as  exclusive ;  and  Onias,  wdio  w'ould  have  succeeded 
to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  if  he  had  not  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  it,  had  alone  the  right  to  officiate  in  holy  things,  and  not  Alcimus, 
who  only  exercised  the  office  of  high-priest  in  virtue  of  his  having 
1)0011  invested  with  it  by  Antiochus.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  9.  § 

7. 

*  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  central  w'orship  in  Egypt  had  the 
smallest  influence  in  leading  the  Jews  to  practise  idolatry,  but  the 
contrary.  It  tended  to  wean  them  from  an  undue  attachment  to 
Jerusalem,  as  Hhe  ])lace  where  men  ought  to  worship,’  and  to  attract 
the  surrounding  idolaters  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  ;  and  as  both 
temples  were  destroyed,  under  the  same  emjieror,  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  and  no  ])rovision  w’as  made  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  for 
any  future  erection  of  the  kind,  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  Jews  that 
henceforth,  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  elsewhere,  were  men  exclusively 
to  w’orship  the  Father,  but  that  in  every  ])lace  incense  should  be  offered 
to  his  name  and  a  pure  offering.’ — Mai.  i.  1 1. 

By  the  publication  of  the  present  vohiine  Dr.  Henderson  has 
conferred  a  very  valuable  boon  on  the  Christian  |)ublic  at  large, 
and  on  students  of  theology  in  particular.  The  hitter  have  now 
within  their  reach  the  collective  residts  of  the  labors  of  all  pre¬ 
ceding  commentators  on  this  most  important  book,  digested 
and  freed  from  whatever  was  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  author.  The  work  of  Low  th  no  longer  remains  as  tlu^ 
only  guide  to  which  one  could  apply  when  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  Those,  too,  who  wish  to  consult  the  prophecies  for  the 
evidences  of  their  faith  or  for  encouragement  to  their  ho[)es, 
may  now  do  so  w  ithout  fear  of  being  perplexed.  They  are  here 
presented  with  an  antidote  to  the  conceited  vagaries  of  such 
literalists  as  the  Brcthreny  while  they  need  no  longer  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  old  unsatisfactory  expedient  of  a  perpetual  vacil¬ 
lation  between  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  reference.  We  hear¬ 
tily  wish  success  to  all  Biblical  critics,  who,  like  Dr.  Henderson, 
endeavor  to  elicit  and  display  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  by  the 
employment  of  all  the  aids  which  learning  can  furnish,  under 
the  guiding  and  animating  power  of  the  only  principles  which 
can  lead  to  the  right  a]>prehension  of  reveah'd  truth. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Reise  in  Aht/ssinien^  von  Dr.  Editard  ErrpKLL.  Erstii 
Theil.  Frankfurt  am  13^13. 

2.  Trarth  in  Ahi/ssinla.  Dy  Dr.  Edward  Ruppell.  Vol.  1. 

Dr.  Riippell  is  well  known  to  our  German  nei^libors  hy  his 
Travels  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  Arabia  lV*tra‘a,  whidi 
made  their  apj)earance  in  1829,  and  also  by  his  Illustrations  of 
African  Zoology.  The  subject  ol  his  present  work  is  uf  ecpial 
interest,  as  it  relates  to  a  country  of  which  little  knowledge  has 
liitherto  been  obtained  in  Europe.  Referring  to  the  idea  which 
originated  in  the  narratives  of  both  Salt  and  Bruce,  that  the 
entrance  into  Abyssinia  was  barred  up  with  almost  insuperable 
difliculties,  and  that  the  individual  who  penetrated  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness  by  imprisonment,  our  author  says  that  he  ‘  encountered 
‘  none  of  the  obstacles  which  these  travellers  had  represented  as 
‘  so  formidable.  Times  may  have  changed  in  Abyssinia  as  well 
‘  as  elsewhere ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
‘  that  religious  fanaticism,  depicted  in  such  fearful  colors,  no 
‘  longer  exists  against  Europeans ;  the  hope  may  therefore  be 
*  entertained,  that  an  abundant  harvest  will  shortly  be  reaped 
‘  from  this  productive  field  now  opened  to  [)hiloso[)hical  (and 
‘  may  we  add  to  Christian  ?)  research.^  The  obtaining  accurate 
geographical  and  statistical  information  was  not  the  only  thing 
Kept  in  view  by  Dr.  Riippell  in  his  different  journeys  into  Africa, 
one  princij)al  object  was  the  prosecution  of  iiujuiries  connected 
with  various  branches  of  natural  history.  The  results  of  his 
labors  in  these  distinct  dej)artments  of  knowledge  he  has  j)ul)- 
lishetl  in  separate  works  ;  it  is  to  the  travels  alone  that  we  now 
proceed  to  introduce  the  rcrader. 

His  first  chapter,  on  the  political  condition  of  Egypt  under 
Mehemet  Ali,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  political  events  in  which 
the  viceroy  or  his  adherents  acted  the  jirincijial  parts,  or  which 
were  immediately  connected  with  his  plans.  This  history  em¬ 
braces  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  ends  w  ith  1834 ;  Imtas 
other  materials  exist  from  which  the  English  reader  may  obtain 
information  on  these  jioints,  w  e  pass  over  this  part  of  the  work. 

Chanter  11.  is  on  the  administration  of  Egypt  under  Meheinct 
Ali.  rhe  alterations  gradually  introduced  into  the  government 
of  that  country  arc  numerous  and  vast.  At  the  time  of  the 
french  invasion,  and  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1809, 
the  only  assessment  levied  on  the  peasantry  was  a  land-tax, 
paid  |)aitly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  for  such  lands  as  were 
overlloweil  by  the  Nile ;  the  extent  of  the  inundation  decided 
the  abundance  of  the  harvest ;  when  it,  therefore,  had  ended, 
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the  probable  return  could  be  estimated,  and  the  tax  was  accord¬ 
ingly  fixed  for  the  current  year.  Any  artificial  irrigation  did 
not  subject  the  cultivator  to  an  additional  tax.  In  many  places 
this  land-tax  had  become  private  property  ;  in  others  it  wa^ 
appropriated  to  the  supnort  of  the  mosques  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  derived  from  the  customs  and  from  the  capitation- 
tax  paid  by  all  except  the  INlahomedan  part  of  the  population, 
increased  by  occasional  contributions  levied  on  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  These  resources  proving  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Wahahees,  IVlehemet  Ali  im¬ 
posed  a  tax  in  money  on  every  village  throughout  the  country. 
\Vhen  the  individual  owners  of  the  taxes  of  different  localities 
remonstrated,  he  required  them  to  produce  the  documents  on 
which  they  founded  their  demands.  These  deeds  he  never 
returned,  hut  declared  the  claims  to  he  null  and  void.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  inq)osed  an  assessment  on  the  estates  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mos(|ues  and  various  j)ul)lic  establishments,  the  entire 
maintenance  of  which  he  subsequently  undertook,  making  him¬ 
self  successively  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  taxes  and  then  of  the 
soil,  exempting  only  the  ground  on  which  dwelling-houses 
stood,  and  gardens  inclosed  within  walls,  which  were  still 
regarded  as  private  property.  The  j)easantry  were  restricted  as 
to  the  articles  they  should  raise  on  their  ground  ;  additional 
imposts  were  levied,  being  certain  quantities  of  butter,  coals, 
and  other  fuel,  straw,  dates,  baskets,  mats,  |)igcon-dung,  etc. ; 
and  conscriptions  of  men,  children,  and  cattle  for  compulsory 
labor  on  the  puf)lic  works  were  enforced.  The  governimuit 
then  usually  purchased  the  remaining  produce  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  retailed  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  fourfold  cost. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  pascha  w  as  however  not  yet  exhausted  ; 
as  appears  from  the  follow  ing  passage. 

'  Ever  since  1822,  the  sale  of  products  lirought  for  daily  use  into 
the  market  has  been  l)urthened  with  a  particular  tax.  I  mean  not 
merely  the  ordinary  duties  levied  at  tlie  gates  (»f  cities  mi  all  jirovisions 
carried  into  tow'iis  from  the  country,  hut  an  entirely  new  impost,  which 
the  ixenius  of  3Ieheniet  Ali  discovered  for  his  unfortunate  subjects. 
When  a  countryman  had  the  extraordinary  ginid  luck  to  have  ]>aid  all 
his  arrears  of  taxes,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  either  the  government  or 
the  farmer  through  the  default  of  any  living  or  deceased  member  of 
his  district,  if  he  ventured  to  sell  the  remaining  portion  of  his  wheat  at 
the  regular  market,  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  this  favor  by  paying 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent. 

‘  In  l}Ci3,  when  the  Nile  scarcely  rose  at  all,  and  consecpiently  a 
partial  failure  of  the  next  year’s  cro])  might  be  expected  ;  all  provi¬ 
sions  naturally  rose  in  value  ;  mUwithstanding  this  IMeheinet  Ali  siiw 
fit  to  buy  up  Khi^OO  ardel  of  W’heat  for  exportation  to  the  coasts  of 
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the  Hlack  Sea,  because  he  anticipated  a  higher  price  for  liis  corn  than 
it  w(uild  have  fetched  in  Egypt. 

‘  No  peasant  is  permitted  to  quit  the  country,  and  give  up  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  thus  overtaxed,  and  seek  some  otlier  mode  of  life  in  the 
city.’ — pp.  52 — 54. 

This  part  of  the  population  being  tlnis  reduced  to  a  state  hut 
little  reinoVed  from  slavery,  we  will  hastily  glance  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  supported  by  trade  and  manufaetun‘. 

‘  Till  the  year  1015,  Mehemet  Ali  had  taken  no  other  share  in 
commerce  than  the  sale  of  permissions  for  exporting  various  native 
pnnluctions  ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was  entirely  unfettered,  and 
had  acquired  some  consecpience  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen, 
ami  linen  fabrics,  the  making  of  sugar,  dyeing  with  indigo,  working  up 
of  old  copper,  preparing  leather,  and  some  few  other  branches  of  ma¬ 
nufacture.* — p.  54. 

This  prosj)erity  has  been  annihilated  by  the  pascha’s  grasping 
disposition,  of  which  the  following  illustration  given  by  our 
author  may  sullice. 

‘  The  hide  of  every  beast  that  is  slain  must  he  delivered  to  the 
pascha  or  to  his  farmer  ;  when  it  has  been  tanned  by  the  government, 
the  leather  is  sold  for  the  use  of  the  natives  at  a  price  ten  times  greater 
than  that  at  which  it  could  naturally  have  been  produced.’ — p.  5l). 

Haskets,  matting,  linen,  indigo,  &c.,  are  all  under  similar  re¬ 
gulations. 

As  a  pleasing  relief  to  these  scenes  of  oppression,  we  will 
mention  the  seminary  at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  established  by 
iMehemet  Ali  in  1819.  4'he  number  of  lads  is  considerable; 
instruction  is  given  in  the  grammar  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic 
languages,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  natural  bistorv, 
geography,  French,  and  Italian.  The  advantages  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  begin  to  be  properly  estimated ;  the  disinclination  to  it  was 
at  hrst  so  great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  purchase  the 
good  will  of  the  parents.  This  school  rendered  a  printing-press 
necessary  ;  one  w'as  established  in  1819  ;  many  European  coin- 
pendiums  translated  into  Arabic  have  issued  from  it.  W  e  have 
not  room  to  do  more  than  mention  his  separation  of  the  military 
Irom  the  civil  power — his  patronage  of  the  medical  profession — 
his  estahlishment  of  a  school  of  artillery — a  naval  school — and 
a  veterinary  college.  The  reckless  waste  of  human  life  in  the 
construction  ot  the  canal  which  communicates  between  the  Nile 
and  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  is  well  know  n. 

(  hapter  HI.  consists  ol  sketches  and  ]Votic(‘s  of  liOwer 
*^^pt.  I  he  |)rosperity  of  Alexandria,  the  population  ol  which 
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city  amounts  to  ()(),()0()  souls,  forms  a  striking;  contrast  uith  the 
(icj)lorablc  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

‘  In  tlie  many  larji^e  villages,  which  are  very  numerous  in  Ltuver  Kgypt, 
one  third  is  frequently  forsaken,  and  the  inhahitants  of  the  remaining 
two  thirds  are  in  the  most  ahject  p(»verty.  N(»  trace  remains  of  the 
silver  ornaments  of  the  female  sex,  furniture  is  fast  vanishing  from  the 
houses,  the  cattle  are  becoming  fewer,  and  the  date-trees  are  diminish¬ 
ing  in  number.* — p.  88. 

The  following  observations  of  our  author  are  not  unimportant, 
as  being  calculated  to  remove  a  general  iniseoncejdion. 

*  With  reference  to  the  fertility  of  Kgypt  a  very  ernmeous  impres¬ 
sion  prevails  generally  througluuit  Kuroj)e,  occasioned  hy  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  ill-informed  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  These  persons  commonly  assert  that  a  harvest  is  reaped 
three  or  four  times  a  year  from  those  lands  which  lie  on  each  hank  of 
the  Nile.  The  truth  really  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  gardens, 
the  ground  is  never  sowar  more  than  tw  ice  in  the  year ;  the  natural 
inundation  of  the  river  suffices  for  the  first  crop,  to  sow’  the  seed  and 
gather  in  the  harvest  is  all  that  is  required  ;  for  the  second  a  constant 
artificial  irrigation  is  necessary.  The  much-])raised  fertility  of  this 
district  really  consists  in  the  fields  requiring  no  manure  for  either  crop, 
as  the  slime  deposited  hy  the  natural  inundation  is  sufficient  for  !)()th, 
and  a  failure  of  the  corn-harvest  is  unknow'ii.  The  first  sowing  takes 
place  shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  that  is  to  say,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  harvest  wdll  be  in  March  ;  the  second,  w  hich  is  preceded 
hy  an  artificial  watering  of  tlie  fields,  is  between  April  and  August. 
The  sudden  rise  of  the  river  frequently  damages  this  second  crop,  as 
the  land  is  flooded  before  the  corn  is  (piite  ripe.  In  cultivating  the 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  which  require  long-continued  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion,  those  lands  are  used  which  are  protected  hy  means  of  small  dams 
against  the  imj)etin>sity  of  an  inundation.  The  j)roduce  of  the  harvest, 
as  compared  w  ith  the  sowing,  is  often  ridiculously  exaggerated  in  the 
narratives  (»f  Europeans.  The  fidlowing  is  the  result  of  my  imjuiries 
resjK'cting  the  four  kinds  of  grain  that  are  chiefly  sown  in  Egypt.  A 
piece  of  land  of  equal  size  and  similarly  circumstanced  produces  in  one 
harvest — of  w  heat  fifteen  times  the  quantity  sow  n,  of  barley  eighteen 
times,  of  beans  twenty-four  times,  and  of  maize  thirty- five  times.’ 

— pp.  91,  92. 

Our  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  notices  the  following  curious 
usage  which  prevails  with  reference  to  such  Arab  vessels  as 
navigate  the  Red  Sea. 

‘  The  owner  selects  among  the  Reduin  tribes  along  fhe  coa.st  wdiich 
he  chiefly  frequents,  some  chieftain,  under  whose  special  protection  he 
places  the  ship  and  her  cargo.  This  chief,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Kafier  is  given,  engages  to  employ  all  his  influence,  that  in  the  event 
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of  any  disaster  at  sea  hefallinu;  the  craft  for  which  he  is  "iiarantois 
neither  the  ship  nor  its  carj^o  shall  he  ])luiidered  by  Bednins.  The  owiut 
in  return  pled«j;es  himself  to  jiive  his  protector  annually  a  certain 
ipiantity  of  cotton  cloth  or  money,  and  when  the  vessel  lies  at  anchor  otF 
a  ])lace  where  the  Kalier  or  one  of  his  dependants  resides,  the  captain 
furnishes  him  with  rations  of  meal,  rice,  and  cotlee. — p.  llO. 

( )n  the  oth  of  May,  1831,  our  anthorl  eft  the  harbor  of  Tor,  the 
Uaito  of  ancient  ix^j^raphy,  having  despatched  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  corrt‘Si)on(lino;  l)arometrical  observations  alon;; 
the  shore  of  the  Ited  Sea,  whilst  he  ascended  the  mountains. 
His  only  companions  were  one  Knropean  and  two  Ih'dnins  of 
tin*  tribe  of  Sot*lh(*.  lie*  directed  his  steps  to  the  village  ot  I'd 
Wadi,  which  is  inhabited  l>y  about  thirty  Aral)  families,  who  an* 
snpport(‘d  chit*lly  by  the  sale  ot  water  and  otlu*r  provisions  to 
tin*  travellers  landing  at  the  harbor  of  For.  They  also  d(*rive 
considerable  prolit  trom  a  lar^e  date  plantation,  which  is  tin* 
property  of  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  At  the  timtM)f  oallu'r- 
mjX  the  fruit  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  tin*  tr(*(*,  all  that  falls 
into  the  cloth  belongs  to  the  monks,  the  rest  to  the  Bednins. 
As  an  Aral)  always  climbs  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  guess  where 
most  of  the  fruit  falls. 

'I'he  follow imj;  is  the  account  he  gives  of  his  ascent  of  Mount 
Sinai. 


‘  Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  I  ascended  Mount  Sinai 
called  hy  the  Arabs  (Jehel  Musa.  From  the  monastery  to  the  chapel 
at  the  summit  t»f  the  mountain,  occupies  an  hour  and  a  (piarter  ;  the 
path  is  steep,  hut  not  very  dithcult ;  pieces  of  rock  are  laid  all  the  way 
so  as  to  serve  for  steps  ;  hut  so  unequal  in  size,  that  I  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  estimate  the  height  of  the  mountain  hy  the  number  of  them, 
as  Seetzen  did  when  he  ascended  in  ItlOd.  The  whole  mountain  con¬ 
sists  of  vertical  strata  of  a  tine-grained,  grey  granite,  compi»sed  of  eipial 
]>arts  of  fehpar  and  quartz  intermingled  with  a  very  small  (plant ity  of 
mica  ;  low  hushes  slnnit  np  in  all  (lirections  between  the  masses  of 
stone,  and  atlord  a  delicious  sustenance  for  the  goats.  The  top  (»f  the 
mountain  is  u  single  summit,  with  a  small  level  ])lace  on  which  is 
erected  a  little  C  hristian  chapel :  at  no  great  distance,  hut  rather 
lower,  stands  a  mosque,  near  to  which  is  a  cistern  of  excellent  water. 

I  he  Christian  chapel  terminates  the  journevings  of  the  diHerent  reli¬ 
gionists  ;  according  to  tradition  it  covers  the  spot  where  ^Moses  re¬ 
ceived  the  tables  ot  the  3  en  Commandments. 

1  he  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Sinai  is  hounded  on  the  I*.  S. 
and  M  ,  by  lofty  mountains  ;  on  the  N.  alone  the  eye  ranges  over  an 
extensive  landscape,  whose  yellow,  sandy  level,  broken  hy  low  rocks 
of  black  por])hyry,  forms  a  contrast  that  produces  a  singular  impres- 
sion.*-pp.  117,  ll«. 

Oui  nuthor  ht*ars  testimony  to  the  iiceiiracy  ot  Burckhardts 
c  esciiption  ot  Sinai.  Dr.  Uiippell  claims  the  honor  (d  being 
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the  lirst  to  (‘stiiniito  the  lu'iLilit  of  this  mountain  with  any  do^roc 
of  corrtH‘tiu*ss  ;  he  sets  it  at  703i>  1  I’eneh  tet‘t  above*  thi*  h'vel  of 
the  sea  at  Tor.  On  the  following'  day  he  aseendid  lloreh,  or 
(Catherine’s  Mount,  the  lieight  of  vvhieh  he  found  to  he  80()3 
rreneh  feet. 

On  Ins  n  turn  from  this  excursion  he  was  compelled  to  take 
\ip  his  residence  again  for  some  time  at  Cairo,  and  await  tlie 
arrival  of  those  remittances  w  hich  w  ere  to  enable  him  to  set  out 
on  his  travels  to  Abyssinia.  On  the  ‘211th  of  .Inly,  just  one 
month  from  the  date  of  his  de|)artnre  from  Cairo,  In*  arrived  at 
Djetta.  The  journal  he  kept  on  his  voyage  down  the  Ked  Sea 
forms  the  subject  of  chapter  V.  During  his  stay  at  this  town 
he  w  itnessed  a  |)rocession  celebrating  the  conv(‘rsion  of  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  Christian  })riest  to  the  Mohamedan  faith.  These  conver¬ 
sions  are  by  no  means  infr(*(pient ;  the  most  unworthy  motives 
oft(‘n  induce  the  possessors  of  a  nominal  faith  to  change*  it  fora 
svstem  that  will  better  |)romott*  their  tem})oral  interests.  'I'he 
man  referred  to  in  this  case  had  changed  his  religion  for  the 
third  time. 

f  rom  this  tow  n  onr  author  went  to  Massana,  and  next  made 
an  excursion  to  the  valley  of  Modat.  W  hilst  he  staid  at  Arkiko 
In*  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  tin* 
Naih's  second  son,  Mehenu't,  with  a  daughter  of  the  Scheik  of 
Afte  and  Zula.  After  saying  that  the  Kaimakan’s  landing  was 
announc(*d  by  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  the  continiuul  tiring  of 
the  soldiers,  which  lasted  till  our  traveller  and  this  important 
personage  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Naib;  he  proceeds, 

‘  On  onr  arrival  at  his  residence  we  reclined  on  sofas,  and  were  re¬ 
galed  with  coffee  and  honey-w’ater.  The  Naih  wore  the  suit  with 
which  I  had  presented  him  ;  hut  the  hridegrotnn  until  after  dinner  was 
dressed  in  his  every-day  clothes,  a  dirty  cottem  cloth,  and  was  l)y  no 
means  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him.  Till  dinner  the  guests  were  entertained  w  ith 
the  singing  of  four  Ahyssinians,  w  ho  accompanied  their  songs,  which 
were  in  part  iniiwomptu,  wdth  the  notes  t>f  a  one-stringed  violin.’ 

— p. 

I  he  company  were  divided  into  two  classes  at  dinner,  the 
nobility  partaking  first,  and  the  others  regaling  on  the  fragments 
left  by  their  superiors. 

‘  The  repast  consisted  of  roast  mutton  literally  sw  imming  in  butter, 
rice-pillav,  and  very  greasy  cakes,  on  which  honey  was  ])oured.  After 
the  meal  the  company  retired  to  aneighlxwing  courtyard  to  witness  the 
dancing,  or  rather  jumping,  of  two  nearly  naked  men,  having  one  or 
two  swords  in  their  hands.  Time  was  l»eaten  (m  a  kettle-drum,  and 
the  female  spectators  sang  in  a  low'  tone,  whilst  the  men  from  the 
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awaitocl  with  imjmtiomv  the  sitrnal  that  ]>orniittcHl  iIumu 
to  fall  upon  two  cainols  which  were  ^iven  on  the  occasion. 

‘  Anionj;  the  were  some  Schohos,  with  their  hair  staiuliiij;  on 

einl,  six  inches  lonji,  stiffened  with  a  fpiantity  i»f  iiuitt(»n  snet  siiu‘aio«l 
on  it  so  as  t<»  make  it  almost  j;rey  ;  others  these  fashionahles  were 
stronjilv  scented  with  civet  ;  several  old  men  had  dyeil  their  heards  of 
a  hrick-dnst  line.  There  was  nothinjjj  remarkable  in  their  dress  ;  the 
inhahitants  of  Arkiko  almost  without  exce])tion  wore  over  their 
shoulders  a  dirty  rajxjied  cloth,  which  had  once  had  the  form  of  a  tunic. 

‘  Three  hours  after  evenini;-]irayer  came  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ceremonv,  at  least  as  tar  as  the  Xaih  wars  concerned.  A  herald,  or 
]»nhlic  crier,  summoned  all  the  company  to  ran'ie  themselves  in  a  circle 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  hridejjroom  was  then  introdneed,  arrayed 
in  a  scarlet  mantle,  with  the  heatini^  of  drums  and  a  doleful  kind  of 
son*;;  over  liim  was  carried  a  white  cloth,  supported  on  four  jioles, 
beneath  wdiich  he  modestly  took  his  seat  on  a  straw'  mat.  A  ])ii*ee  of 
mnslin  was  now'  throw  n  over  him,  and  a  naked  sword  w  as  laid  at  his 
feet.  Xaih  Jahia  and  his  deposed  ])redecessor,  Xaih  Ktman,  sat  near 
him  in  ^reat  wooden  arm-chairs  ;  both  w<ire  lari^e  ‘ireen  caps  like  those 
of  the  mullahs  in  Cairo,  and  a  wide  henisch  of  red  cloth  that  had  seen 
much  service.  The  herald  aj:;ain  ]>roclaimcd  silence,  and  askeil  for  the 
wedding  presents,  which  he  then  began  to  collect.’ — pj),  -  lb. 


Aft(T  this  bogging  .sooiu*  was  over,  the  ooinjmny  rtdired 
amidst  tin*  blowing  of  tnnnjiots  and  firing  of  innsktds,  to  an 
o|)<‘n  space  ontsido  tin*  town;  some  fakirs  then  addressed  tlu‘ 
brieh'grooin  in  speaadn's  expressive  of  tbeir  gooel  wislu's.  A 
ni»segay  <»f  aroinatie  plants  being  given  to  each  guest,  the  f(‘ast 
ended. 

f  )nr  author’s  n'sideiiee  on  the  island  of  Dabalak,  exenrsion  to 
the  ruins  at  /ula,  and  abode  at  .Massaua  till  ins  <h‘partun*  for 
Abyssinia,  form  the  contents  of  chap.  IX.  Tli(‘  Abyssinian 
coast,  he  informs  us,  is  inliabited  south  of  Massaua  t()  llab  e\ 
iMaiuh'b,  l)y  an  indcjiendent  tribe*,  calleel  the*  Danakils,  wlu) 
eleve)te  the*mse‘lve*s  entire'lv  te)  fishing  anei  a  seafaring  life*;  the'ir 
name*  is  eleriveel  Ireun  Demak,  signifying  in  tlie* 'figre*  language;  a 
ship.  Dr.  RUppell  cemsielers  the*m  freiin  the*ir  jihvsiognoiuy, 
elress,  anel  language,  te)  be  e>f  Abyssinian  e)rigin,  anel  iele*ntical 
witli  the*  pe'opie  oj  'figre*.  'fhe  islanel  he*  bclieveel  te)  be  e)f  veil- 
canic  origin.  Its  |)e)pulation  he  estimtite*s  at  1500  se)uls.  Near 
to  Dahalak  Ke*bir,  the*  chie'f  settleme*nt,  are  fifte*en  ciste‘rns,  with 
carve*el  figure's,  the*  remains  of  a  eivili’/atiein  that  has  le)ng  sine*e 
vanislu'ei.  A  litth*  to  the*  north-west  is  a  large  sepiare,  with 
tombs  and  se*veral  chapels  in  the  elegant  Saracenic  style*  of 
archite’cture  of  the  thirtt*enth  century.  Ihe  inscri|)tions  are 
mostly  on  bhu'k  syi*nite,  in  (\)j)tie  anel  Arabic  cliaracters;  none* 
e>t  the*  pre>t*nf  inhabitants  can  reael  the  fe)rme*r.  H  he  |>rospe*rity 
«>t  the  islanel  arises  from  its  pearl-fishery  anel  its  security  against 
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iu'coniiiig  the  seat  of  war.  Their  women  are  richly  adorned 
with  silver,  and  the  island  possesses  a  large  number  of  vessels 
and  negro  slaves.  The  diligence  of  the  men  is  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
civast.  Their  language  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  at  Massaua, 
onlv  with  a  large  admixture  of  Arabic  words. 

In  consecjiience  of  the  troubles  at  Djetta  he  returned  to  Mas¬ 
saua,  whence  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Adulis. 
'flic  remains  of  this  ancient  emporium  had  not  been  previously 
visited  by  any  European.  As  Mr.  Stuart,  the  companion  t)f 
Salt,  failed  throxigh  the  mistrust  excited  by  his  extreme  anxiety 
to  go  thither.  Dr.  Rlippell  casually  mentioned  his  desire  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  hunting  excursion  which  he  projiosed  making. 
Ills  wish  was  gratified,  and  the  services  of  Mehemet,  the  son  of 
the  Nail)  .lahia,w’ere  purchased  as  his  companion  and  protector. 
On  the  ‘J9th  January,  1832,  he  left  Arkiko,  and  on  the  next  day 
arrived  at  the  ruins,  which  are  situated  at  ab.uit  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  Afte. 

‘  On  the  north  hank  of  a  wide,  dry  hod  of  a  river  that  flow.s  from  the 
south-west,  lie  ruins  of  dw'elliiig-houses,  wdiich  had  all  been  constructed 
of  small  unhewn  lava-stones  covering  a  level  space  for  about  fiOO  paces 
in  a  direct  line  east  and  west.  They  are  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  rubbish  stand  the  relics  of  a  large  pile  of  buildings, 
which  had  most  ])rohably  been  a  Christian  church.  Within  a  space  of 
alxnit  sixty  feet  each  w’ay,  are  many  fragments  of  square  columns  wdth 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  flutings  ;  the  capitals,  which  are  likew’ist* 
square,  consist  of  a  thick  stone  nine  inches  high  and  one  and  a  ludf 
toot  sejuare,  which  has  on  each  side  ten  grooves  and  a  band  rather  wider, 
two  inches  in  thickness ;  all  are  of  lava.  It  W'as  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  or  even  the  number  of  columns  ;  of 
capitals  I  counted  five.  No  trace  could  be  found  of  image  or  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  jdace  assured  me  most  ]>ositively  that 
they  knew  of  none  ;  notwithstanding  the  once  famous  Adiditic  inscrip¬ 
tions  might  perhaps  again  be  brought  to  light  here.  South-east  from 
this  mill  is  a  large  burial-ground,  in  w  hich  the  bones  of  a  Mahomedan 
saint  repose.  My  attendants  betook  themselves  ti  ither  baref<H>t  to 
perfiwm  their  devotions,  but  prohibited  my  appro,.Ji,  as  the  spot 
would  lie  profaned  by  the  f(M)tsteps  of  a  Christian.  1  found  its  latitude 
by  observations  to  be  1 5®  bV  44"  N. 

‘  The  reader  may  w  ell  feel  surprised  that  the  ruins  of  Adulis  should 
contain  so  few  objects  of  importance,  and  that  the  ])lace  itself,  as 
having  been  a  trading  city,  should  lie  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie 
shore.  I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  its  position  excejit  by  ima¬ 
gining  an  elevation  of  the  coji.st  to  have  taken  place  through  volcanic 
agency  ;  certainly  the  soil  carried  dow  n  by  the  stream  whose  bed  is 
close  by, — a  stream,  too,  but  rarely  full  of  w  ater,  cannot  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  centuries  have  formed  a  plain  of  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  ruins  to  the  sea  shore.  The  absence  of  more  numerous  traces  of 
VUL.  IX.  Y 
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huildinjjs  will  oxcito  loss  surprise  if  we  consider  tlio  houses  of  the  port 
()f  Mussjiua,  wliich  in  the  present  day  niaintaiiis  the  rank  once  hcM  l>v 
Adulis/— pp.  LnUi— -ilUh 

Durinp;  our  author's  stay  at  Dahalak  the  huto-expocted 
caravan  Iroin  (ioiular  arrived  at  Massaua.  One  ot  the  most 
considerable  inercliants  from  (Jondar,  named  (Jetana  Mt  riam, 
an  artful  and  desip;nin^  man,  who  seems  to  have  accpiired  ^^reat 
influence  over  his  fellow-travellers,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Itiij)- 
pell ;  from  him  lie  obtained  an  account  id*  the  political  condition 
of  eastern  Abyssinia,  and  also  a  sketch  of  its  liistory,  which. 
Iiowiwer,  is  too  lon<j  for  an  extract.  Some  idea  may  lx*  formed 
of  the  unsettled  stat(‘  of  tiu*  Abyssinian  empire  when  we  sav 
that  from  the  abdication  of  Teckla  Haimanof,  177S,  till  the  year 
1833,  fourteen  difii'rent  princes  have  two  and  tw(‘ntv  tiims 
occupied  the  imptuial  throne  of  Gondar.  The  friendshij)  of 
Meri  am  was  juirchased  by  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  monev,  and 
every  arran|;ement  for  the  journey  made  in  accordance  with  his 
advice. 

Shortly  before  (piitting  Massaua  the  Banians  celebrated  a 
feast  called  the  Avatara.  The  streets  of  iMasaua  (the  onl\ 
place  on  the  Ked  Sea  where  the  festival  is  kept  up)  were  paraded 
with  dedeful  music,  in  which  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishno  were 
set  forth,  (irotescpie  dancing  was  kept  up  through  the  whoh* 
of  the  night;  all  the  jierformers  were  masqued,  having  on  their 
heads  representations  of  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  a  hydra,  a  sea- 
serpent,  a  tree  laden  with  fruit,  &c.  They  stopped  befon*  the 
door  of  every  Jiouse,  and  money  was  contributed  by  the  rich. 
This  performance  happens  towards  the  close  of  the  Christian 
carnival,  which  in  many  of  its  features  it  closely  resembles. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended  admo¬ 
nishes  us  to  conclude  ;  when  the  second  volume  shall  make  its 
appearance  we  may  perhajis  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Bupjieirs 
intonuation  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  interior  ot 
this  interesting  country. 
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Smith,* l^s«|.,  Author  ot‘ ‘  15rain])lctyc  House.’  In  three  vols.  Iaui- 
don  :  (olhurn.  UMth 

^PUE  cluiriicter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  in  English  history.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  it,  yet  it  is  ditiicult  to  rest  with  entire  satisfaction 
on  any  solution  that  has  been  proposed.  The  insane  loyalty 
w  hieh  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  lonjj;  j)revented  any 
attempt  at  an  eepiitable  analysis  of  iiis  epialities,  and  even  in 
more  nu)dern  times,  when  a  better  spirit  has  presided  over  our 
historical  literature,  the  career  of  the  Lord  Protector  has  been 
too  commonly  surveyed  throu<j;h  the  false  medium  of  party 
associations.  The  same  nei»lect  of  historical  fidelity  as  w'as 
evidenced  by  Pochard  and  other  of  our  earlier  writers,  has  in 
consequence  been  witnessed  in  our  own  times.  The  result  of 
all  this  has  been  an  exhibition  by  ultra  writers  of  two  distinct 
and  wholly  opposite  personajj;es,  the  one  all  demon-like,  the 
other  Ji  saintly  patriot.  The  facts  of  history  and  the  philosopliy 
of  our  common  nature  have  been  alike  disregarded  by  both 
parties,  and  the  cautious  and  honest  inquirer  is  in  consequence 
perplexed  by  unnecessary  and  most  distracting  difficulties. 
Tlie  number  of  Cromweirs  advocates  has  hitherto  borne  no 
proportion  to  his  assailants.  ‘  History,’  remarks  Dr.  Vaughan, 
‘  has  hardly  another  man  of  whom  so  much  has  been  written, 
‘  and  so  little  in  a  friendly  spirit.’  The  present  volumes  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  momentous  change  which  the  political  sentinuMits 
of  our  country  have  for  some  time  past  becui  undergoing.  Had 
it  b(‘en  attempted  some  few  years  since  to  mak(5  the  Captain- 
(i(‘n(*ral  of  the  parliament  the  hero  of  an  historical  romance,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  depicU'd  in  the  darkest  and  most 
revolting  colors  of  which  our  nature  admits.  Such  a  work 
would  in  all  jirobability  have  basely  pander(‘d  to  the  false  pas¬ 
sions  ancl  distorting  prejudices  which  have  consigned  the 
memory  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  patriots  to  unmiti¬ 
gated  reproach.  Something  of  this  kind  is  observable;  (wen  in 
the  \V  oodstock  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when*  traits  ol  character 
are  attributed  to  Cromwell  wholly  out  of  ket*ping  with  the 
nature  of  the  man.  It  was  not  in  his  heart  to  cpiail  before  a 
portrait  of  the  monarch  w  hom  he  deenu'd — an<l  justly  deemed 
— the  r(*presentative  and  champion  of  religious  intolerance  and 
civil  despotism.  Whatever  other  doubts  may  have  harassed 
flu*  mind  of  Cromwell,  we  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  tormented 
by  any  apj)arition  of  Cliarles  Stuart.  We  have;  fallen,  however, 
on  happier  times,  and  have  in  consequence  now  before  as  an 
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historical  novel  in  which  the  hero  of  ^Tarston  Moor  and  Xasehy 
is  roj)r(‘sent<*(l  as  one  of  the  most  sajx<icioiis  and  magnanimous 
of  an  illustrious  hand  of  j)atriots.  "I  he  theme  is  a  templing  one 
and  we  could  willingly  pursue  it,  but  the  space  within  which 
our  notice  of  these  vohiincs  must  he  confined  warns  us  to  pro- 
cccmI  at  once  to  our  more  immediate  object. 

riie  personages  introduced  are  for  the  most  ])art  strictly  his¬ 
torical,  and  the  part  they  act  is  in  literal  accordance  with  tlic 
view  which  contemjiorary  witnesses  give  us  of  their  cliaracter. 
The  nature  of  the  work,  which  follows  closely  on  the  heels  oF 
history,  precludes  any  display  of  skill  in  the  dev(*lopnu*nt  of  the 
plot.  The  principal  events  m  which  Cromwell  acted  so  distin. 
miished  a  j)art  are  taken  up  in  order,  and  exhibited  with  litth' 
aid  from  fiction,  from  the  veritable  documents  of  the  jx'riod. 
The  work  opens  at  the  commencement  of  the  J^ong  l^arlianu'ut, 
when  the  patriot  s|)irits  of  England  were  firmly  arraying  them- 
selv(‘s  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles.  Edgar  Ardenne,  a  puj>il 
a»id  friend  of  Milton,  a  youth  of  noble  bearing  and  court(‘ous 
manners  just  returned  from  foreign  trayel,  is  introduced  at 
Hoyston,  in  altercation  with  Walter  Danforth,  the  landlord  of 
the  \Vhite  l)rai:on,  respecting  the  probable  dangers  he  would 
encounter  in  prosecuting  after  nightfall  his  journey  to  Hunting¬ 
don.  Despite  the  admonitions  of  his  host,  Ardenne  proceeded 
towards  his  father  s  hall,  but  had  not  journeyed  far  before  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm.  It  v.as  an  autumnal  night, 
and  thick  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  land,  when  having  with 
difliculty  lorded  the  river  (kim,  he  was  suddenly  confront('d  by 
a  body  of  deer-stcaliTs,  who,  suspecting  him  to  be  one  of  Lord 
de  la  W’  ari*’s  kei'pers,  engagetl  him  in  dt‘adly  conflict.  Ihe 
noise  of  their  weapons  attracted  the  attention  of  two  or  three 
horsena'u  passing  at  some  distance,  who  immediattdy  proceeding 
to  the  spot,  drove  off  the  marauders,  and  guided  Ardenne  to  a 
small  inn  in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  party  which  had 
come  thus  opportunely  to  his  aid  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  then 
unknown  to  Ardenne,  who  indeed  was  but  very  partially  in¬ 
formed  of  rhe  state  of  things  in  his  native  land.  The  conversa- 


"iin  imngicu  feelings  of  interest  and  contempt,  the  features  of 
the  strange  man  into  whose  society  he  had  been  so  suddenly 


cast. 


Having  lodged  Ardenne  at  the  Eox,  at  Bourne,  Cromwell 
pr(x*ceded  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Pym,  whither  he  had  been 
journeying  when  attracted  by  the  noise  of  our  young  travellers 
n'ucontre  with  the  deer-stealers.  The  wonted  sagacity  of  the 
future  Protector  enabled  him  at  once  to  read  the  real  character 
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of  tlic  Ardeiine,  iiotwitlistandin^*  his  cavalier  bearinc^ 

an  ill  suppressed  contenij)!  tor  the  Puritan  dialect  in  which 
Cromwell  poured  forth  the  aspirations  and  confidence  of  his 
excited  soul.  ‘  Thy  spirit/  he  exclaimed,  ‘  is  of  our  order,  thy 
‘  heart  is  with  us,  and  thy  tongue  shall  he,  yea,  aud  thy  sworil 
‘  likewise.'  Prompt  in  action  as  in  thought,  he  ininu*diately 
formed  the  project  of  bringing  in  Ardenne  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Huntingdon,  then  vacant  by  the  fleath  of  its  late  mimiher  ; 
and  proceeded  in  company,  with  Hampden  and  5St.  John,  to  tin* 
residence  of  Milton,  fair  suburban  villa'  situated  in  Alders- 
ixate,  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  safety  and  prudence  of  such  a 
step.  The  conversation  which  took  place  between  these  illus¬ 
trious  individuals,  though  not  distinguished  in  the  case  of  .Milton 
more  particularly  by  the  higher  qualities  of  his  mind,  is  sulli- 
cientlv  characteristic  to  preser.t  some  points  of  consid(*rahle  in¬ 
terest  to  the  historical  reader. 

As  the  result  of  tludr  inttu \ i<‘w  \\ itii  Milton,  Ardenne  took  his 
seat  in  the  Long  ParlianuMit  as  member  for  Huntingdon.  His 
father;  Sir  Henry,  was  a  staunch  old  royalist,  but  tin*  son  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  ot  his  tutor,  and  his  character  is  ably  drawn 
as  amongst  the  most  noble  and  high-mind(*d  of  the  day.  Public. 
affairs  now  moved  on  with  fearful  rapidity  ;  the.  storm  which 
had  long  been  gathering  covered  the  heavims  with  blackni'ss, 
aud  threatened  speedily  to  smite  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  pojuihir  leaders  embo.hh'iied  by  the  success  of  their  earlier 
measures,  began  to  conteiujilate  a  permanent  abridgimait  of  tin; 
royal  prerogative,  until  the  boldness  of  th(‘ir  schemes  alarmed 
the  more  timid  and  prudent  of  their  associates,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  appearance  of  reaction  in  favor  of  the  king.  'I'his  led  to 
the(irand  l^emonstrance,  which  finally  separated  Lord  L'alkland 
and  others  from  the  counsels  of  the  jiatriots.  Had  Charles  been 
wise  he  might  have  jirofited  by  this  division,  but  his  madness 
jirompted  him  to  a  st(‘p  which  d(‘stroy(‘d  for  ever  all  hope  of  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  difference.  The  atteinjitecl 
arrest  of  the  five  members  was  one  of  the  most  insane  follies  of 
which  tyrant  was  ever  guilty — it  unmasked  the  d(*s|)ot  to  the 
eyes  of  an  indignant  ])(‘0|)le,  and  hastcmed  on  the  fearful  tragedy 
that  was  coming.  History  records  that  the  accused  members 
received  information  of  the  king’s  design,  which  enabled  them 
to  withdraw'  before  his  appearance  in  the  house.  'Lhis  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  ('ountess  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  an  attendant  on  tin;  (pieen,  and  the  following  is  the  u.st 
made  of  the  incident  by  our  author. 

*  As  the  (lav  advanced,  the  ineinhirs  of  the  lower  liou.se  might  ho 
seen  hurrying  toward  St.  Stephen’s,  some  mounted,  s(une  on  foot,  hut 
all  accompanied  hv  at  least  one  armed  retainer  ;  and  tliese  were 
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erected  severallv  l.v  tlie  nmllitude  with  slionts  of  approlciti.m,  or  with 
[groans  of  censnk-  ami  reviling,  accordingly  as  they  were  known  for  nu  n 

of  lunmlar  or  loval  principles.  .  ,  „  .  ,  , 

‘  Meanwhile,' in  a  small  chainher  of  the  palace  at  \VhitehalI,  richly 
adorned  with  painted  walls  and  splendid  oaken  carvings  and  overl.s.k- 
ing  ftoni  its  lofty  casements  the  streets  through  which  the  crowds  were 
llowing  towards  the  iiarlianient.  sat  Henrietta  with  a  single  lady,  a 
page  awaiting;  near  the  door  of  the  apartment,  the  j.leasiire  of  Ins 
nival  mistress.  A  frame  fiUed  with  embroidery  stood  before  her,  at 
wiiich  it  setmis  she  had  hut  recently  been  occnjiied,  though  now  she 
held  a  volume  of  some  French  romance,  from  which,  however,  her  eyes 
M  in’cod  so  often  towards  the  windows  attracted  by  the  niin«;led  cla¬ 
mors  of  applause  and  hatred,  rising:  at  times  even  until  they  iieuetratcd 
her  reluctant  ears,  as  to  denote  that  little  (»f  her  mind  was  j^iven  t(» 
the  wild  witty  author,  who  apparently  engajred  her.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  bright  and  keen  excitement ;  a  hectic  Hush  glowed  in  a  spot  ot 
vivid  crimson  high  upon  either  cheek,  and  her  hands  trembled  with  a 
visible  and  nervous  agitation.  Her  conversation  also,  if  the  light  and 
frivolous  sentences  tliat  fell  from  her  lips  at  intervals  merited  such  a 
title,  w'as  broken,  interrupteil,  and  evidently  embarrassed  by  some  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  which  she  hesitated  to  disclose. 

‘  For  a  considerable  time  she  struggled  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
comtiosure  j  but,  os  the  hours  passed  oiiw’ard,  her  trepidation  betanu 
more  and  more  apparent.  At  every  step  that  sounded  in  the  long 
corridors,  at  every  closing  of  a  distant  door,  she  started  and  once  or 
twice,  wiien  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  or  the  clatter  of  a  horse’s  luMifs 
appeared  to  cease  before  the  gates,  she  actually  hurried  to  the  balcony 
and  pized  abroad  into  the  town,  exposing  herself  as  if  unwittingly  to 
the  rude  stare*  of  the  transient  multitudes  who  failed  to  greet  her  u  ith 
the  smallest  tokens  of  aflection  or  respect. 

‘  Twice  or  thrice,  ere  the  bells  chimed  ten,  the  ])agc'  in  waiting  was 
dcspatchcHl  to  learn  whether  no  tidings  had  arrived  from  parliament ; 
and  each  time  that  he  returned  the  bearer  of  a  negative,  a  peevish  ex¬ 
clamation  of  disgust  escaped  her,  not  uiinoticc*d  by  the  lady  w  ho 
attended  on  her  privacy.  At  length,  peal  alter  peal,  the  steeples  rang 
forth  ten,  and  then,  with  an  exulting  smile,  as  though  she  could  con- 
tiin  herself  no  longer — ‘  Rejoice!’  she  cried  in  high  trium])hant  tmies, 

*  rejoice  !  my  Carlisle* — for  ere  now'  the  king  is  master  in  his  states— 
ay  !  and  his  enemies  are  all  in  custody  !’ 

‘  ‘  llis  enemies — your  grace,’  exclaimed  the  ])atriotic  lady,  to  whom, 
w’ith  indiscrc'tion  c*quallod  only  by  that  of  the  rash  doating  husband 
whom  she  thus  betrayed,  she  had  divulged  the  secret — ‘  his  enemic‘s? 

‘  ‘  His  enemies,  sjiid  1  ?’  returned  the  queen,  in  accents  sharper  than 
lieforc* — *  in  truth,  then,  I  s]vake  wrongly  !  His  traitors,  ratlu*r  ! — ll|^ 
false,  relndlious,  and  bhM>dthirstv  traitors !  Rv  Cbnl’s  help,  now’  his 
captivt»s — Hampden  and  Rym,  and  all  their  rabiile  rout !’ 

‘  And  :is  she  s|K»ke,  sweeping  across  the  room  w’ith  such  a  port  as 
would  have  well  lH*seemed  a  Uritomart  striding  upon  the  pro.Ntratc 
necks  of  Homans,  in  their  turn  subdu(*d  and  humbled,  and,  entering 
Ag.iiu  ilk*  balcony,  she  cast  a  w’istful  glance  down  the  long  avenue. 
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Uul  scarcely  had  she  turned  her  hack,  before  the  highborn  huly  wliom 
^Ile  had  addressed  liastily  tore  a  knif  from  out  her  tablets,  traced  on  it 
some  half-dozen  words,  and  pleadinj^,  on  the  queen’s  return,  casual  in¬ 
disposition,  quietly  left  the  chamber. 

‘  Ten  minutes  had  not  well  elapsed  ere  she  re-entered  it — nor  w«udd 
the  chani'e  in  her  dLuneanor  have  escaju'd  (he  close  and  s\d)tile 
watchfulness  (»f  her  imperial  mistress,  had  not  that  royal  lady  been 
herself  perturbed  too  deeply  to  investiji^ate  the  mood  of  others.  'I  he 
Countess  of  Carlisle’s  features,  cast  in  the  purest  and  the  calmest 
moidd  of  cmiscious  aristocracy-,  had  worn  throughout  the  imirniii';  an 
expression  of  jxrave  feminine  anxiety,  and  her  broad  j)lacid  eye  ha<l 
followed  with  a  quiet  yet  observin';  scrutiny  every  unwonted  move¬ 
ment,  every  nervous  start,  and  every  chanj;e  (»f  color  that  had  resulted 
from  the  (pieen’s  excitement  ;  nor  had  she  tardily  tliscovered  that  some 
dread  crisis  was  at  hand — thoimh  what  that  crisis  was,  not  haviiii:  !)een 
a  party  to  the  councils  of  the  re»;al  circle  on  the  ])revious  ni«;ht,  she 
mij;ht  not  even  i;uess.  The  thmightless  words,  however,  of  the  lickle- 
minded  Henrietta  had  ‘;iven  her  at  once  the  clue  which  her  tpiick 
apprehension  followed,  as  it  were  intuitively,  throuj;h  all  its  labyrinth  ; 
and  she  at  once  availed  herself  of  the  discovery  she  had  made  with  a 
decree  of  cool  and  present  couraj;o,  that,  even  in  that  ai:e  of  prompt 
ami  darinc:  action,  failed  n(»t  to  wake  the  admiration  which  it  merited. 

‘  Now,  however,  when  the  hardenin';. excitement  had  passed  over — 
when  the  nerves,  which  had  l>een  strunj;  so  timsely  to  the  j>erformance 
of  her  duty,  were  no  lon<;er  kept  in  play — when  she  knew  that  her 
trusty  messen';cr  was  on  Ids  way,  and  past  the  palace-i;ates  already^ 
heariii"  the  tidings  of  approaching  insult,  outrage,  and  peril  to  the 
liberties  of  England’s  parliament,  the  majesty  of  England’s  laws,  she 
for  the  first  time  trembled,  not  for  herself,  hut  for  her  country.  She 
for  the  first  time  began  to  fear  that  she  might  ho  to()  late,  and  that  the 
hlmv  might  have  already  fallen,  ere  her  warning  should  arouse  the 
destined  victims  to  perception  of  their  danger.  Her  face  was  paler 
than  its  wont  ;  and  her  blue  eye,  so  tranquil  in  its  usual  expression, 
was  slightly  anxious. 

‘  It  was  hut  a  little  wldle  that  her  uncertainty  continued — for,  ere 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  queen,  whose  passions  became  more  and  more 
enkindled  with  every  moment  of  suspense,  sending  another  messenger 
to  learn  whether  the  Houses  were  in  session  still,  received  for  answer, 
that  they  had  just  adjourned  until  one  of  the  chick,  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  even  now  were  passing  to  their  lo<lgings. 

‘  ‘  Heavens  !’  cried  Henrietta,  almost  in  despair  at  this  unpleasing 
and  most  unexpected  news,  ‘.lust  Heavens!  can  it  be  that  he  hath 
failed  me!'  And  casting  herself  down  at  length  upon  a  couch,  she 
covered  her  head  with  a  thick  veil,  and  waited  in  an  agonized  ami 
speechless  fit  of  mingled  hope  and  terror,  the  result  of  her  intriguing 
niachinations,* — \’^ol.  i.  pp.  23;*) — 211. 

Scarcely  had  the  five  members  withdrawn,  when  a  trampling 
noise  as  of  soldiers  marching,  was  heard  without,  and  the  din 

grounded  arms  rang  audibly  upon  the  cars  of  the  parliainenl. 
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The  door  of  the  house  was  then  opened,  and  the  king  entered, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Palsgrave.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  at  length,  our  authors  description  of  tlie  scene 
which  ensued,  the  following  abridgment  will  however  sullice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  skill  w  ith  which  it  is  depicted. 


‘  The  face  of  Charles,  grave  and  even  sorrow  ful  by  nature,  \v;is 
something  ])aler  than  usual ;  hut  w  ith  that  sort  of  paleness  w  Inch 
cNinveys  no  thought  of  cowardice  or  trembling,  but  of  iinniovable  re¬ 
solve.  II  is  mouth  w'as  firndy  closed  but  not  compressed,  nor  show  ing 
aught  of  effort ! — Ilis  eye,  calm,  searching,  cold, — but  keen  and  hard 
xs  iron  ! — Ilis  nostrils  only  of  his  features  gave  token  of  emotitni,  or  of 
anv  feeling  hotter  than  determination  ;  for  it  was  dilated  w  ide,  and 
slightly  quivering !  Yet  was  his  hand  steady,  as  the  columns  which 
upheld  the  roof  above  him,  and  his  stride,  now’ that  he  stood  among 
Ilis  lieges — however  it  hail  been  irregular  and  hasty  ere  he  entered — 
was  measured,  long,  and  equal. 

*  As  the  king  advanced  along  the  floor  he  turned  liis  head  from  side 
to  side,.])ernsing  with  deliberate  and  steady  glance,  the  lineaimmts  of 
fverv  memhei  w  hom  he  jiassed  ;  and  it  w  hen  at  a  distance  not  one  eve 


had  sought  him,  sii.wheii  he  'nov’  stood  close  lieside  them  not  one  eve 
avoided  him.  Each,  as  (’harles  came  into  his  line  of  direct  vision,  met 
his  ban)  gaze  with  an  unhlcnching  and  unloosing  brow  ;  for  not  one 


man — twen  of  those  the  most  devoletl  to  his  w  ill,  of  those  wlio  would 


have  served  him  at  that  moment,  who  afterwards  did  serve  him,  with 


their  whole  hearts  and  lives — hut  was  disgusted,  angered,  full  of  deip 
sorrow’,  almost  to  des])air . 


*  The  glance  of  CharK  when  first  it  fell  upon  the  coarse  and  most 
nnpleasing  lineaments  of  Oliver,  was  instantly  averted,  hut  averted 
merely  as  men  ever  turn  the  eye  away  from  objects  naturally  hateful 
or  unseemly.  At  that  point  of  time  the  face  of  Cromwell  was  as 
Irampiil,  jus  immovjihle,  as  thjit  of  his  great  future  rival ;  hut  the  tr:m- 
qtiillity  wjis  no  less  different,  than  is  the  stillness  (►f  a  hushed  voleam* 
and  the  peaceful  calm  of  heaven.  The  sw’idleii  and  corded  veins  upon 
the’teniple,  the  eyebrows  lowered  and  cont<»rted,  the  halls  gleaming 
Inuieath  them  witli  a  fixed  and  baleful  light,  the  nostril  rigidly  dis¬ 
tended,  and  the  Ups  ])ressed  so  tightly  that  they  alone  of  his  whole 
iuspect  were  of  a  livid  whiteness. 

‘  Lre  Edgar  had  the  time  to  think,  had  there  been  any  matter  yet 
b»r  thought,  the  eye  of  (’harles  stole  back,  half  timidly  as  it  jippejired, 
tow'urd  that  tigerlike  and  glaring  face.  Then  jus  it  met  the  sinister  ami 
ominous  stJire  of  tierce  detiauce,  it  brightened  als(» — vivid,  and  keen, 
and  with  a  falconlike  and  noble  splendor. 

tor  s<»me  short  spjice  they  gazed — those  two  undisciplined  ami 
haughty  spirits  into  ojich  other’s  very  souls — mutiuillv,  as  it  seemed, 
conscious  at  ji  ghincc  of  irremediable  and  despenite  hostilitv.  Tlio 
kings  hxik,  quiet,  although  high  jind  angry,  jind  m(»st  unuttorjddv 
proud  Cronuvell  s,  sarcastic,  hitter,  furious,  jind  determined,  Jind 
^thal  so  savagely  triumphant,  so  mirthful  in  its  dire  mjilignity,  that 
rdenne  thought  he  never  had  beheld  a  countenance  so  fiendishly  ex- 
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prossivo  !  And  Charles  Stuart’s  aspect — after  a  Hxed  encounter  of  ten 
seconds’ space — Cliarles  Stuart’s  haughty  aspect  (piailed  heneath  it ;  and 
:ls  he  passed  along — for  the  whole  occurred  in  less  time  than  were 
needful  to  recite  it  — he  gazed  no  more  around  him,  hiit  went  directly 
(ouvard,  hM»king  (and  that,  too,  gloomily)  upon  the  ground,  toward  the 
Speaker’s  chair. 

‘  Ihit  the  stern  democrat,  as  if  conscious  that  his  genius  had  ]>re- 
vailed,  cast  his  eyes  round  him  with  an  air  of  loftier  feeling  than  Kdgar 
had  :is  yet  observed  him  wear.  It  was  a  trifle,  at  the  period  when  it 
]>assed  ;  and  none  hut  he  noticed  it  ;  hut  after-times  and  after-deeds 
stamped  it,  no  more  to  he  erased,  n])on  the  tablets  of  his  inmost  soul. 

‘  ^leanwhile  the  king  had  reached  the  chair  ;  and  Lenthall,  the  hold 
Speaker,  who  had  hitherto  sat  still,  as  proud,  and  far  imire  placid, 
than  his  visitor,  arose  and  stepped  out  stately  and  cold  to  meet  him. 
Then  the  king  mounted  to  hks  place,  st(MHl  n]H)n  the  step  hut  sp(»ke 
not,  nor  sat  down  ;  and  there  he  stood,  gloomily  gazing  on  the  House, 
with  a  dark  hM»k  of  sullen  anger,  for  many  minntes. 

‘  At  length  he  spoke.  *  (lentlcmon,’  he  said,  in  high  voice,  clearly 
audible  to  the  most  distant  corner,  though  neither  musical  nor  pleasing, 
— ‘  (ientlemen  of  the  Commons,  1  am  sorry  for  this  my  cause  of  coming 
to  von.  Yesterday  I  did  send  a  sergeant  to  demand  some,  who  hv  my 
order  were  accused  of  treason.  Instead  of  ])rompt  obedience,  I  re¬ 
ceived — a  message  !'  and  he  uttered  the  last  word  with  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  scorn  and  insolence.  ‘  I  must,  then,  here  declare  to  you, 
that  though  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  could  he  nn>re  careful 
of  your  privileges  than  I  have  been,  and  shall  he,  yet,  I  can  tell  yon, 
treason  hath  no  privilege  ;  and,  therefore,  am  I  come  to  tell  you,  that 
I  must  have  these  men  and  ir///,  wherever  I  may  find  them  !’ 

‘  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  around  the  bail  u  ith  a  deliberate  air,  scan¬ 
ning  the  faces  of  all  present,  if  he  might  find  his  men  ;  then,  raising 
his  voice  higher  yet,  he  called  aloud,  lilltlie  n»of  rang  again.  *  Ilo  !  1 
say,  aster  Hollis  !  Master  Pym  !’ 

‘  Xo  answer  was  returned,  nor  any  sound,  save  an  increast  d  and 
angry  tumult  in  the  lobby,  with  a  brandishing  of  partizans,  and  a 
producing  of  concealed  but  ready  pistols,  s(»  that  some  members  thought 
to  see  the  soldiers  instantly  rush  into  the  chamber. 

‘  After  a  little  ])ause,  finding  he  got  no  answer,  he  turned  to  the 
Speaker.  ‘Say,’  he  exclaimed, — ‘say,  IMr.  Speaker,  he  any  of  these 
men  here  present.^’ 

‘  For  a  moment  Lenthall  paused,  as  doubting  whether  to  hurl  his 
own  defiance,  and  that  of  the  assendiled  Commons,  into  his  very  teeth  ; 
hut  ere  the  echoes  of  the  monarch’s  voice  had  ceased,  he  had  resolved 
upon  the  wiser  and  more  prudent  ])art,  and  hending  w  ith  most  deferen¬ 
tial  courtesy  his  knee,  ‘  1  have,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘  nor  eyes  to  see,  nor 
tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  sav’e  as  this  limise,  whose  servant  I  am 
sworn,  shall  order  me.  And,  therefore,  must  I  pray  your  majesty  to 
pardon  me  that  I  return  im  further  answer  !* 

‘  ‘  Ha!  sir,’  returned  Charles  sharply,  and  with  incipient  fury,  hut 
a  moment’s  thought  convinced  him  that  the  hiimhle  answer  of  the 
speaker  defied  at  once,  and  rendered  hopeless,  any  charge  of  violence 
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;if;ninst  liim.  *  H:i !  sir/ a^aiii  lio  said,  Imt  in  a  niildor  tone,  *  1  do 
Indiove  iny  ovt*s  an*  to  tho  full  as  pMul  as  yonrs,  and  1  tlo  set*  iny  birds 
are  flown  ;  bnt  tliis  1  tell  you,  and  so  look  ye  to  it — I  ludd  this  House 
to  seiitl  them  to  me!  Failing  ot  which,  1  shall  myself  gt»  seek  them  ! 
For,  sirs,  their  treason  is  most  fiuil,  and  such  as  you  shall  thank  me, 
all  of  you,  now  to  discover.  And  I  assure  ytni,  on  a  king's  word  I 
assure  von,  I  never  did  mean  any  violence,  and  they  shall  have  fair 
trial — 1  meant  not  any  other  !* . 

*  Ste|)]»ing<lown  from  the  chair,  he  walked,  uncovered  still,  hut  at  a 
ijuicker  ]»ace  than  that  with  which  he  entered,  t{»ward  the  lohhy  ;  hut 
now  as  he  departed,  his  looks  were  not  turned  haughtily  from  side  Xu 
si»le,  hut  sadly  hent  ujum  the  floor ;  nor  was  his  ]>assage  silent  as  be¬ 
fore —  for  member  after  member  started  up  as  C’harles  went  ])ast  him, 
with  lK*nt  brow  and  clenched  haml  ;  and  groans  both  loud  and  deep 
saluted  him. 

‘  As  he  came  nigh  the  seat  of  Cromwell,  the  king  raised  his  visage, 
haiiirird  now  and  pale,  as  with  an  anxious  curiosity  to  look  upon  the 
man  before  whose  eye  he  felt  himself  to  luive  recoiled  ;  and,  as  he  met 
it,  Oliver  sprang  upon  his  feet,  his  long  tuck  rattling  in  the  scabbard 
as  he  rose,  and  stamj)ing  on  the  floor  with  fury,  shouted  aloud,  in  tones 
not  mild  nor  measured,  the  word  ‘  Privilege  !’  A  dozen  voices  took 
it  up,  though  not  so  loudly,  nor  with  so  marked  defiance  as  the  first 
daring  speaker,  and  the  whole  House  was  in  the  wildest  and  most  uu- 
contrtdled  confusion.’ — Ih.  pp.  2;V1 — 2(>3. 


We  need  not  dwell  on  the  events  which  followed.  The 
triumph  of  the  |)atriots  was  coinj)lete,  and  Charles,  foih'd  and 
ilispirittd,  retired  from  the  metropolis,  to  raise  his  standard  at 
Nottingham.  The  civil  war  now  raged  with  fearful  violence 
and  doubtful  issue,  until  the  remodelling  of  the  parliam(‘nt’s 
armv  and  the  entrv  of  the  Scotch  (\)venanters  into  Kngland 
placed  the  king  at  the  entire  mercy  of  his  exasjU'rated  oppo¬ 
nents.  riu*  principal  battles  which  occurred  from  Fdge  Hill  to 
\\  orcesteraredescrihed  withconsiderahlepower  and  vividness;  in- 
det‘d,  we  should  refer  to  our  author's  accounts  of  these  engagements 
as  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his  style.  The  scenes  are 
<lepictt*d  with  much  graphic  effect,  and  the  character  of  the  two 
armies,  the  genius  of  their  commanders,  and  above  all  the  fore¬ 
thought,  sagacity,  calm  determination,  and  dauntless  courage  of 
(  roinwt'll,  are  brought  out  in  the  cl(‘arest  and  ha])piest  form  of 
military  description.  We  si‘lect  the  following  sketch  of  the 
l)attle  of  Nasel)y,  as  most  suited  to  our  limits. 


‘  A  little  after  ten,  on  that  bright  summer  morning,  lbi])ert’s  h«»l(I 
cu>»iliers  liad  cleared  the  wiMullands  ;  the  heads  of  Astlev’s  columns 
uere  51*1*11  slowly  taking  up  their  ground,  and  wheeling  into  line  to 
form  the  centre,  while  Langdale  with  his  northern  horse  was  t(»iling  at 
a  full  miles  distmee  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  their  field  ordnance.  Still 
no  material  op|H>i>ition  was  offered  to  the  royalists,  except  that  now  and 
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then  :i  solitary  cannon  bolclied  forth  its  snow-white  doncl,  and  hurled 
its  shot  with  terrible  precision  into  the  crowded  tiles,  as  they  de¬ 
bouched  upon  the  plain. 

‘  Ihit  now  the  trumpets  of  Sir  ^Tarinaduke  were  heard  on  the  left. 
;ind  he  appeared  with  all  his  Yorkshire  chivalry;  tlumgh  still  the 
c-.innon  of  the  cavaliers  were  at  the  least  a  mile  behind,  encumbered  by 
the  fat  loam  of  that  hostile  district.  Still  the  impetuous  Huju'rt 
paused  not — the  instant  that  the  cavalry  of  Lan«^dale  came  iut(»  view 
upon  the  left,  his  bugles  sounded  for  the  charge  ;  and  with  a  cheery 
shout,  leading  bis  fiery  squadrons,  himself  the  foremost  man,  he  hurled 
himself  against  the  horse  of  Ireton,  with  the  velocity  and  brightness  of  a 
thnnderb»)lt. 

‘  Forward  they  rushed — a  torrent  of  plumes,  scarfs,  and  rich  em¬ 
broidery — their  brandished  rapiers  glittering  aloft  like  lightning,  and 
their  high-blooded  chargers  tearing  the  turf  to  at«)ms  in  their  I'urious 
speed.  Such  was  the  fury  of  their  onset,  that  neglecting  to  discharge 
their  carabines  they  ])lunged  at  once  into  the  closest  ciuifiict.  There 
was  a  clang  as  of  ten  themsand  smiths  plying  their  iron  trade ! — a  shout 
that  was  heard,  as  men  say,  at  Ilarbofough  !  -And  brave  although 
they  were,  stubhorn  and  resolute,  the  cavalry  of  Ireton  wavered.  In 
vain  their  high-souled  leader  strained  every  nerve,  and  bled  at  every 
pore  ; — now  liere,  now  there  ;  rallying,  shouting,  charging,  in  vain  he 
cr()ssed  swords  with  the  fiery  ])rince  and  checked  him  for  one  moment 
— they  bent,  they  broke,  they  tied  !...... 

‘  ‘  Now',  ail  he  w'heel  upon  our  flank,  the  battle  is  half  lost  already  !* 
hissed  the  deep  tones  of  Ctoiuw'oII  in  the  very  ear  of^Ardeniu* — ‘  Jbit 
lo !  the  Lord  hath  blinded  him — the  (jod  of  hosts  hath  robbed  him  of 
his  understanding !  See  w  here  he  drives  along  heedless  of  aught 
save  massacre  and  havoc  ! — IIo!  by  the  light  of  heaven,  this  day  shall 
crown  the  whole  !’ . 

‘  Scarce  five  troops  of  the  whole  left  W'ing  liad  held  their  ground, 
and  these  under  the  valiant  Ireton,  as  fired  by  the  success  of  their 
companions,  Astley’s  stout  infantry  came  steadily  and  firmly  onwanl, 
charged  gallantly  upon  a  stand  of  pikes — they  w’ere  hurled  backward, 
as  from  a  castle-wall,  and  still  that  deep  array  of  pikes  rolled  onward. 
"1  hey  rallied,  and  again  they  charged,  driving  their  horses  in  upon  the 
serried  spears,  and  firing  their  pistols  in  the  faces  of  the  sturdy  toot- 
men  ;  hut  the  cavaliers  received  them  as  the  bull  receives  the  mastilf, 
and  hurls  him  fnuu  his  unscathed  front.  3'heir  leader  was  dismounti‘d, 
and  made  prisoner,  their  bravest  w’ere  stabbed  down  and  mangled  by 
the  goring  pikes — they  scattered  and  fled  in  diverse  directions. 

‘  But  now  the  musketry  aw’oke,  mixed  with  the  louder  bellow  ing  of 
artillery,  but  save  the  rolling  smoke-wreaths  packed  above  the  hosts  in 
the  calm  hush  of  the  hot  noontide,  and  the  red  glare  that  ever  and 
anon  surged  upward,  and  now  the  waving  of  a  standard,  and  now  the 
flash  of  wheeling  weajions  half  seen  among  the  volleying  clouds,  nought 
could  be  descried. — Yet  still  the  royal  finit  pressed  on  unbroken  and 
invincible ;  and  Fairfax — though  his  lines  fought  stublKwnly  and  well, 
and  formed  again  w’hen  shaken  by  the  inusket-buts  and  hallierts  of  the 
royalists,  W'ho  hardly  fired  a  shot,  still  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and 
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poured  their  volleys  in,  deliberate  yet  fast— felt  that  he  still  was  losin;: 
^ound,  and  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill  alone  preserved  him. 

‘  On  the  right  of  the  parliament’s  army  the  conflict  had  been  long 
delayed  ;  for  Langdale  had  scarce^  fi>rmed,  even  when  llnpert’s  chargi* 
had  pushed  tlie  Ijorse  of  Ireton  clear  off  the  field  ;  and  (Tomwell 
dared  not  flank  the  f«M)t  of  Astley,  lest  he  should  be  in  turn  ont-flankcil 
by  Langdale.  Hut  now  with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  and  shot  of 
car;tlMne  and  pistol.  Sir  Marmaduke  advanced  upon  the  gallop  ;  ami 
Cromwell,  tarrying  not  to  receive  his  charge,  swung  forth  his  heavy 
sipiadrons  with  a  thundering  hymn  to  meet  him. 

*  An  officer  ntde  forward  from  the  Yorkshire  men,  as  both  lines  halted 
t<»  reload,  and  Oliver  dashed  out  in  person  to  encounter  him.  Their 
pistols  were  discharged  in  vain,  for  Cromwell’s  bullet  glanced  from  flu* 
corslet  of  the  cavalier,  and  the  other  fired  at  random.  'I'hen  blade  to  blade 
they  met,  a  dozen  passes  flashed  with  the  speed  of  light  between  them 
— their  horses  wheeled  and  bounded  obedient  to  the  bit — Oliver  missed 
a  parry,  and  his  morion,  with  the  chin-strap  severed,  fell  clanging  to  the 
ground  ;  but  without  hesitation  on  he  went,  and  hailed  so  thick  a 
storm  of  blows  upon  his  foenian,  that  he  beat  down  his  guard,  and 
hurled  him  headlong. 

‘  The  whole  ])assed  in  a  few  instants — ere  a  few  more  had  elapsed, 
the  adverse  lines  Were  mingled — yet  as  they  closed  I5orn-again-llumf(»rd 
sprang  to  earth,  caught  up  the  general’s  morion,  and  tossed  it  to  his 
saddfe  h«»^v.  Hastily,  as  he  galloped  on,  shouting  his  battle  anthem, 
and  still  .at  every  shout  striking  a  cavalier  down  from  his  saddle,  he 
threw  the  morion  on,  hut  wifli  its  peak  beh.ind,  and  so  unwittingly 
fought  on  thrcHigh  all  that  deadly  strife. 

‘  K(pial  in  numbers,  and  well-matched  in  spirit,  the  tug  of  war  was 
dubious  and  protracted  between  the  northern  horse  and  the  uncoii- 
(juereil  ironsides  ;  but  in  the  t*nd  (’romwell’s  enthusiastic  energy  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Langdale,  fighting  to  the  last,  was  driven  from  the  lield. 
1  hen — then  was  the  superior  moral  of  Oliver’s  men  ])roved  ])ast  doubt 
— obedient  to  the  first  word,  they  drew  off,  careless  of  plunder  or  pur¬ 
suit,  although  their  bh)od  was  stirred  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  protracted 
struggle,  and  by  the  heat  of  their  religious  zeal. 

‘  ‘  On,  Ardenne,  on  !’  Oliver  shouted,  as  he  hailed  his  own  five 
regiments.  *  Pursue,  pursue  !  snlfer  them  not  to  rally — su|)]>(;rt  him, 
Hossiter — away  !  Ureak  them  to  pieces — scatter  them  !  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  hath  given  them  a  prey  into  our  hands  !  All  glory  t(>  tlie 
name  of  our  (iod  !’  * 


‘  As  he  sj>oke,  he  wheeled  at  once  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  Ast- 
le>  s  infantry,  which  slill  maintained  the  conflict  in  the  centre,  slowly 
but  steadily  forcing  their  way  again.st  the  stubluwn  valor  of  the  puri¬ 
tans.  One  lu>])e  remained  for  C'harles — one  only.  In  the  reserve 
liimself,  with  his  life-guard  commanded  by  Lord  Lindes.ay,  and  his 

— his  troupe  t/oree  of  mdiles  under  the  Karl 
o  ntchneld,  and  Knpert  s  best  f(M>t-regiments — in  all  some  thirteen 
hundml  men,  fresh  and  unwearied,  who  had  not  on  that  dav  un¬ 
sheathed  a  .sword,  or  pulled  a  trigger,  Charles  bad  a  fair  occa.sion  to 
draw  out  and  fall  uimui  the  fiank  of  Cromwell,  as  he  swept  round  to 
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fhnrp'  llio  foot ;  and  so,  to  ilo  him  hut  free  justice,  he  proposed.  ]5id- 
ding  his  trumpets  sound,  and  drawing  his  own  rapier — sheathed,  as 
he  was,  in  glittering  steel  from  crest  to  spur,  cons]'icuous  hy  his  hroad 
blue  scarf  and  diamond  (ieorge — he  ])lunged  his  rowels  into  that  snow- 
white  charger,  rendered  immortal  hy  the  deathless  ])encil  of  ^^lndyck 
—  Ins  pale  and  melancholy  features  transiently  lighted  up  hy  the 
stn»ng  excitement — *  Follow  me  !’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  follow  me  all  who 
love  Charles  Stuart  !' 

‘  Full  of  ecstatic  valor  they  s])rang  forth — another  instant  w(»uld 
have  hurled  (hem  on  the  unexpecting  and  unguarded  Hank  4>f  Oliver, 
who  was  already  hen  ing  his  way,  crimson  with  hhuul  from  ])lunie  t<» 
saddle-how’,  through  the  now  reeling  infantry.  The  charge  must  have 
been  perilous  to  Cromwell  in  the  extreme — mi^ht  have  destroyed  him 
utterly.  And  had  it  so  fallen  out,  the  victory  would  have  been  the  king’s; 
for  Hupert’s  scattered  trooj>s  were  even  now  heginning  to  return,  and 
Fairfax  could  scarce  hold  his  own. 

‘  Ihit  the  charge  was  not  made.  W  hether  frcsm  folly,  cowardice, 
or  treason,  it  now  can  never  he  discovered,  the  Karl  of  ('arnewarlh,  a 
mere  cipher  in  that  hand  (»f  Knglaiurs  noblest  ]H‘ers,  sei/.ed  on  the 
bridle  of  the  kin«r.  ‘  Saul  (»*  mv  hodv  !’  he  exclaimed,  in  his  hroatl 
Scotch  accent,  ‘  will  you  then  go  upon  your  death  this  instant  V  and 
ere  the  ha])less  monarch  could  com])rehend  his  meaning,  or  arrest  the 
movement,  he  dragged  his  charger  toward  the  rear. 

‘  Then,  on  the  instant,  a  strange  panic  fell  on  all  around  ;  so  that 
they  Hed  upon  the  spur,  although  no  enemy  was  near  them  ;  and 
though  at  length  the  king’s  exertions — who  spurred  thrmigh  the  ranks 
beseeching  them  to  stand,  and  even  striking  at  the  fugitives  in  impo¬ 
tent  hut  noble  indignation — brought  them  to  rally,  and  ride  hack 
toward  the  field,  the  moment  liad  gone  hy.  It  was  too  late.  For 
Fairfax,  when  he  saw  how  Cromwell  had  succeeded  mi  his  right,  and 
felt  the  consccpiences  of  his  charge  upon  the  royal  foot  in  the  disorder 
of  that  sturdy  mass,  moved  down  at  once  his  own  life-guard  from  the 
reserve,  and  brought  it  into  action. 

‘  The  jirince  had,  indeed,  now  returned  from  his  insane  pursuit,  hut 
his  men,  deeming  tliat  their  part  was  ])layed  for  that  day,  could  not  he 
brought  to  form  again  or  charge  hy  any  effort  of  their  leaders.  And 
now  init  one  battalion  held  its  ground,  a  solid  sipiare  of  fiMit  presenting 
on  impenetrable  front  of  pikes  on  every  side  to  the  assailing  horse, 
while  from  its  inner  ranks  it  poured  a  constant  shower  of  halls,  that 
niowed  down  all  before  it. 

‘  Cromwell,  meantime,  was  overthrowing  every  thing,  traversing 
Astley’s  line  from  the  left  endwise  toward  the  centre,  when  Fairfax, 
wheeling  his  life-guards  round  upon  the  rear  of  that  undaunted  square, 
charged  it  himself  in  front.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  hut  a 
^hird  time  remounting,  he  brought  up  his  men,  though  shattered  by 
the  constant  volleys,  to  renewed  exertions. 

‘In  the  last  deadly  rush,  his  helmet  was  torn  violently  off  by  a 
pike’s  point.  The  colonel  of  Ins  life-guard  proffered  his  own  ;  but  no ! 
hare  headed  as  he  w'as,  he  dashed  upon  the  8j>ears— he  hewed  his  way 
Into  that  serried  band — with  his  owti  hand  he  cleft  the  ensign  of  the 
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ri'^imont,  wlio  cn»ssi‘(l  his  ]v.\th,  thnni^li  morion  and  skull  down  to  the 
very  tivtli — lie  wavod  the  captured  banner  round  his  head,  and  threw 
it  to  II  private  for  safe  keepini^,  who  afterwards  would  fain  have  claimed 
the  honor.  That  line  of  pikes  once  broken  in  swept  the  Independents 
with  the  rush  of  a  sprinjitide,  and,  where  it  foujjht,  that  firm  battalion, 
refusinjx  fjuarter  and  resistin'^  to  the  last,  was  trodden  to  the  earth, 
annihilated,  hut  unconquered.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  254 — 20l). 


The  victory  of  Nasehy  terminated  the  war,  and  decided  the 
kim/s  fate.  He  tied  instantly  to  Oxford,  whence  he  withdrew 
in  dis<j;uise  to  the  Scotch  arinv,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  awakenini^ 
tlu‘ir  loyalty  and  separating  tliem  from  the  cause  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  questions  which  are 
suggested  hy  the  king’s  conduct  at  this  period ;  it  is  sullicient 
for  our  purpose  to  note  the  events  which  occurred,  and  these 
are  brietiv  told.  Charles  was  delivered  u[)  to  his  English  sub¬ 
jects,  and  in  the  course  of  the  disputes  which  ensued  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army,  was  seized  by  the  latter  as  a  prize 
too  valuable  to  be  left  in  the  keeping  of  their  opponents.  The 
pidicy  of  the  king,  although  a  prisoner,  was  as  hostile  as  ever, 
though  the  weapons  with  which  he  sought  to  protract  the  con¬ 
test  wen*  of  a  ditferent  order  from  those  which  he  had  hitherto 
emjiloyed.  Defeated  in  the  field,  he  yet  hoped  to  triumph  by 
du|)licity  and  craft.  The  notion  had  unhappily  become  fixed  in 
his  mind,  that  the  fate  of  his  opponents  was  in  his  hands.  They 
w(‘re  known  to  be  divided,  and  he  secretly  negotiated  with  both 
parties  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  was  more  necessary 
to  their  success  than  their  favor  was  to  his  safety.  This  period 
of  his  life  was  consequently  tilled  up  w  ith  intrigues.  He  sought 
to  play  otf  the  one  party  against  the  other,  and  trusted  to  the 
chapter  ot  accidents  to  extricate  him  from  the  dangers  of  his 
position.  The  treatment  he  received  from  the  army  was  more 
considerate  and  liberal  than  from  the  parliament,  but  the  be¬ 
sotted  king,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  his  brightening  for¬ 
tunes,  was  only  encouraged  to  foster  delusive  hopes,  and  to 
entangle  himself  more  thoroughly  in  the  meshes  of  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  tortuous  policy.  Cromwell,  and  his  son-in-law 
I  reton,  were  at  this  time  desirous  of  coming  to  an  amicahle 
arrangeini'iit  with  the  king.  The  political  sagacity  of  the  general 
lorew lulled  him  ot  manv  dithculties  that  would  attend  the 
establishment  ot  a  republic,  and  as  his  own  heart  was  yet  free 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent — from  the  ambition  which 
subs('(piently  led  him  astray,  he  looked  to  the  restoration  of 
(  harles,  under  such  stipulations  as  would  guarantee  the  lilxT- 
ties  ot  the  nation,  as  tin*  only  practicable  method  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  obji'ct  ot  tlu^  war,  and  ot  restoring  peace  to  the  country. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  trequent  consultation  with  the  monarch, 
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and  would  sooiu  to  liavt*  onU'rtaiucd  saiu^uino  hopt's  of  flu* 
airoiupiislnuont  of  Ins  patriotic  soIumuo.  His  inoxauonts  w(av 
not  unobserved  by  the  army,  and  the  tierce  agitators  took 
ad\antai:e  of  them  to  bring  his  integrity  into  doid)t. 
A  marked  change  suddenly  occurred  in  tin*  conduct  of 
('romwcll,  which  the  royalist  writers  have  attributed  to  his 
deej)  and  subtle  policy,  hut  which  finds  a  more  satisfaetorv 
solution  in  his  detection  of  the  treachery  of  the  king.  Carte, 
in  his  life  of  Lord  Orrery,  relat(‘s  that  the  general  receivt'd 
advice  from  one  of  his  spies  of  a  secret  letter  about  to  he  con¬ 
veyed  from  Charles  to  his  (pieen,  and  which  was  alleged  to 
contain  matters  of  great  moment  to  CromwelTs  |H'rsonaI  safety. 
He  immediately  repaired  with  I  reton  to  the  house  of  Ardeune, 
tlien  residing  in  the  Strand,  and  tlie  following  is  our  author’s 
account  of  the  measures  whicli  were  adopted  to  interce|)t  tliis 
fatal  epistle. 

‘  ‘  Throe  days  since,’  said  Cromwell  to  Ardonne,  *  Charles  accepted 
fully  the  coiuUtions  of  the  army,  as  1  wrote  you  on  IMonday.  The 
adjutators  are  brought  over ;  the  parliament  must  come  to  our  terms. 
So  far  all’s  well.  Hut  with  the  dawn  to-day  a  letter  came  t«»  me  at 
Windsor — from  one  who  has  conveyed  us  much  intelligence,  and  never 
has  deceived  us — a  friend  in  the  king’s  bedchamber — vvrhum  sat  ;  he 
writes  us  that  Charles  Stuart  hath  been  all  yesterday  iu  deep  debate 
with  Ashburnham,  that  ti rebrand  of  the  (pieen’s — that  their  resolves 
are  taken — and  a  letter — of  a  surety  iu  cipher — but  then  we  hold  the 
key,  the  Lord  be  thanked  for  it — ])repared  for  Henrietta,  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  right  cunningly  this  night  to  Dover,  by  an  unconscious  messen¬ 
ger.  What  the  contents  may  be,  (uir  friend  might  not  discover, 
though,  as  he  writes,  he  left  no  stone  unturned ;  but  of  this  he  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  all-important,  and  decisive  of  the  king’s  intention  as  to 
the  pending  treaty.  This  letter  we  must  interce])t  ;  and,  theref(»re, 
we  rode  straight  in  this  disguise  to  Brentford,  and  thence  took  boat,  to 
baffle  prying  eyes  ;  and  so  far  all  goes  rightly.  Now  attend — tlie 
bearer  of  this  letter  will  come  at  ten  o’clock  to  night,  carrying  a  saddle 
on  his  head,  to  the  Dine  Hoar  in  IIolb(un,  thence  to  take  horse  for 
Dover.  The  man  will  wear  a  green  plush  riding-coat,  and  breeches  of 
the  same,  the  elbows  of  the  doublet,  and  the  seams  of  the  trunk  hose 
guarded  with  neat-skin  leather — a  stammel  waistcoat,  and  a  red  rib¬ 
bon  round  his  hat,  which  is  of  common  straw.  Tlie  saddle  will  be  old 
and  somewhat  patched  and  ragged,  and  in  the  oH-side  tla]>,  between 
the  tree  and  pommel,  the  letter  is  concealed.  The  man  knows  not  that 
it  is  there,  deeming  he  goes  to  buy  a  famous  hunting-horse  from  one 
John  Styles,  a  horse  courser.  He  is  to  ]>ut  u])  at  the  Hed  Lion  inn  iu 
Dover,  and  there  will  be  one,  knowing  his  description,  who  shall  searcli 
the  saddle  and — find  nothing! — for  wk  must  have  the  jiacket  : — JIow 
goes  the  night.  Sir  Edgar  ?* — 

‘  ‘  Past  seven,  I  am  sure — nay  ’ — after  looking  at  his  watch-—*  but 
it  lacks  scant  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight.  I  thought  not  that  it  was 
*^0  late !’ 
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‘  ‘Niiy,  tlion,  we  arc  but  just  in  time— you  will  with  us,  sir,aiul 
aiil  us.  "  We  must  have  three,  and  know  none  else  in  whom  we  may 
so  perfectly  rely.  You  are  aware  that  Cdiarles  is  on  ])arole  not  to  lujld 
secret  intercourse  with  France — his  parole  broken,  there  is  no  breacli 
of  honesty  or  h'onor  in  seizing  and  perusing  his  dispatches.  'I'hat 
package— open  it  quickly,  Ireton — contains  a  dress  like  these  tliat  we 
now  wear — the  uniform  of  one  who  hath  about  your  inches,  b(»rrowed 
for  the  nonce.  It  savors  somewhat  of  tobacco-smoke  and  stale  October, 
but  we  must  not  be  nice.  I  ])ray  you  don  it  sj)eedily.  Nay,  Ireton, 
you  forget,  where  is  the  net  to  gather  up  his  lovelocks,  and  the 
peruke?  Quick  !— quick  !’  he  cried  impatiently,  binding  up  Kdgar’s 
tlowing  hair,  and  covering  it  with  a  foxy  wig,  close-clipj)ed,  and  cut 
into  a  hundred  little  peaks. 

‘  S<»me  pigment  was  now  laid  <ni  Kdgar’s  whiskers,  and  mustaches, 
suiting  them  to  the  color  of  his  false  hair.  A  kerchief  of  coarse  cotton 
next  replaced  his  collar  of  fine  lace,  and  a  garb  similar  to  that  of  his 
com])anions,  his  well-fancied  habits.  A  clumsy  broadsword  was  pro¬ 
duced,  with  a  wide  leathern  shoulder-belt,  from  under  CromwelTs 
cloak  ;  and  this  with  an  old  ])air  of  his  own  military  boots,  carefully 
soiletl  for  the  occasion  and  fitted  with  rough  iron  spurs,  and  an  un. 
polished  head])iece,  com])leted  his  attire. 

‘  ‘  .Mind  now  your  l)earing,’  (’nnnwell  said  as  they  left  the  Innise  ; 

‘  snmke  without  ceasing,  jostle  a  little  those  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  streets,  and  quote  the  strongest  texts  you  may  remember.  When 
that  we  reach  the  inn,  the  great  gate  will  be  closed,  the  wicket  only 
open.  We  will  all  enter  in,  and  drink  till  half-])ast  nine  of  the  clock  ; 
tlien  go  forth  you,  as  if  upon  some  errand — loiter  about  the  gates, 
until  you  see  our  man  :  follow  in  after  him,  and  when  he  passelh  up 
the  yard — for  he  will  go  directly  to  the  stables — bar  instantly  the 
wicket,  and  advise  us  !  Now  let  us  move  on  somewhat  smartly.’  .... 

‘  .Abruptly  entering  the  tap-room  in  which  were  some  four  or  five 
grave-ltK>king  citizens,  comforting  themselves  after  the  business  of  the 
day  with  poached  eggs  and  canary,  buttered  ale,  spiced  claret,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  drinks  and  dishes  fashionable  in  those  days,  but  hnig 
ago  fi»rgotten — 

‘  ‘  llo  !  Landlord  !'  shouted  Cromwell — ‘  bring’us  three  cans  of  your 
iK'st  double  ale — good  measure,  and  be  quick  about  it  !  Surely  my 
tlesh  doth  thirst  f(»r  a  ciud  drink,  even  as  the  faint  spirit  thirsteth  for 
a  M»ul-searching  exposition  of  the  mysteries  that  be  essential  to  salva¬ 
tion.’ 


‘  Such  as  Lieutenant  Profit-by-the-Word  poured  forth  to  our  great 
edifying  y ester  even,’  Ireton  answered.  ‘  Verily,  good  man,  he  w:is 
upheld  nu»st  marvellously — four  hours  did  he  ludd  forth  steadily,  not 
waxing  faint  in  fiesh,  nor  weary  in  well-doing,  but  borne  along  in 
spirit  with  exceeding  fervor,  and  his  voice  ringing  like  a  trumpet, 
h»mler  at  every  close.  ’Pruly  a  second  Biuinerges!’ 

A\  !  and  he  touched  with  the  true  unction  on  that  hard  rock  that 
splits  all  weaker  vessels,  the  full  justification  of  the  soul  by  faith— the 
utter  needlessness  c»f  works  to  save,  when  that  the  soul  is'  filled,— ay, 
as  a  tankard  that  doth  overflow  its  brim— (and  lo  !  my  can  is  out. 
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Mo!  tapster,  fill  ns  the  ^(muI  black  jralhui  jack,  and  fetch  ns  more 
tobacco) — or  as  a  mill-dam  that  doth  burst  its  banks  with  the  true 
grace  of  (iod  !’ 

‘  ‘  Vea !’  answered  Ireton, — ‘  yea  1  verily  he  did  ;  bnt  I  betlunight 
me  somewhat,  that  he  o’ershot  the  mark,  when  he  did  undertake  to 
jinive  that  tln»se  who  have  been  once  in  grace  may  never  relapse  into 
sin,  and  that  nnto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  and  holy.’ . 

‘.Inst  as  the  clock  was  chiming  the  first  stroke  of  ten,  he  saw  his 
man  a])proaching,  bearing  a  saddle  on  his  head,  and  clad  precisely  as 
had  been  described.  He  was  a  tall,  stout,  servant-hM>king  fellow, 
ruddy  and  fresh  c«anplexioned,  bnt  without  tme  gleam  of  intellect  in  his 
l»road  jovial  face — the  last  man  in  the  wt^rld  mie  would  have  taken  for 
a  spy  or  trusted  emissary.  This  Kdgar  saw,  as  he  passed  by  him  near 
a  lighted  shop.  lie  snH’ered  him  to  get  some  dozen  paces  in  advance, 
and  then  with  a  sh»w  sauntering  gait  pjirsned  him.  He  saw  him 
st«>op  beneath  the  wicket,  and,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left, 
walk  np  the  yard  toward  a  groii])  (»f  hostlers,  ])laying  at  odd  or  even  on 
a  horseblock  round  a  dingy  lanthern.  Silently  and  unseen  he  droj)ped 
the  bar  across  the  wicket,  and  looked  into  the  tap-nnun. 

‘  ‘  Tarry,’  said  (’roinwell, — *  tarry  yet  a  while — the  bird  is  onrs  !’ 

*  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the 
pavement. 

*  ‘  Now  then.’  cried  Oliver.  ‘  Now  !’  and  instantly  nnsheathing  his 
long  tuck,  he  darted  through  the  doorway,  followed  immediately  by 
Ireton  and  Sir  Edgar,  likewise  with  drawn  swords. 

‘(Ttnnwell  had  reached  the  man,  before  they  overt4»ok  him,  bnt 
Ardenne  heard  him  say,  ‘  Von  ride  forth  late,  my  friend  ;  bnt  we  be 
I)laced  here  in  the  name,  and  by  orders  of  the  parliament,  to  search  all 
goers  ont.  lint  verily  thon  lookest  like  an  honest  lad.  Thon  ha.st,  I 
warrant  me,  nothing  that  thon  wonldst  care  to  hide  !’ 

‘  ‘  Not  I,  i’  faith,’  replied  the  stranger,  bluntly  ;  ‘  search  away, 
master  soldier,  if  such  be  yonr  orders,  bnt  I  ])ray  yon  delay  me  not, 
becanse  1  am  in  haste.* 

‘  ‘  Lead  the  man’s  horse  into  the  stable,  Fast-and-Pray,’  said  (’rom- 
well,  glancing  his  eye  toward  Irettni,  ‘  ’twere  a  shame  to  let  the  dumb 
lu'ast  stand  here  in  the  ])elting  rain  ;  and  thon,  good  W  in-the- Fight, 
come  in  with  ns.  XT^ily,  friend,  we  will  not  detain  thee  hmg — bnt  a 
horn  of  ale  will  not  harm  thee  this  damp  night,  I  trow.* 

‘  ‘  Not  it — not  it  !’  replied  the  fellow’,  ‘  what  would  yon  have 
now  ?  ’ 

‘  ‘  Oh  !  turn  thy  pockets  ont.  Surely  we  will  not  be  too  hard  with 
thee.  Well  !  w’ell  !  this  is  a  j)nrse — gotal  lack  !  a  heavy  one  !  and 
this  a  letter — ‘  to  Master  Styles,  horse-conrser,  Dover  !*  Look  sharply, 
that  he  be  not  too  deep  for  thee,  this  .Folin  Styles — he  played  onr 
colonel  Whalley  a  deep  trick  w’ith  a  spavined  jade  some  tw'o  years 
past,  lie  is  a  keen  blade.  Well  ! — this  is  a  ]npe — and  this  a  bacca- 
l>nx — so  !  so  !  in  these  there  is  no  treason.  Truly  I  said  thon  w'ert  an 
honest  fellow  ;  and  1  was  not  deceived.  Another  ciij)  of  ale  ?  1  nsh  ! 

never  mince  the  matter,  ’twill  warm  thee  more  than  thy  plnsh  jerkin 

^Upseyes  !  So  ;  down  w’ith  it  like  lambs-w’<M>l.  Well  thon  mayest 
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po  now,  so  thou  wilt  not  tarry  aiul  have  a  rouse  with  us.  Ho !  Fast- 
niicl-Pray,  hriiip  out  the  worthy  fellow  s  horse  ;  he  is  not  such  as  we 
1r*  sent  to  hM>k  for,  anil — now  I  think  of  it— our  time  of  watch  is 
ciuleil !’ 

‘  A  quick  plance  interchanpeil  with  his  son-in-law,  assured  the 
peneral  that  the  letter  was  secured  ;  so,  slap])inp  the  niesseiiper  upon 
the  hack,  he  hade  him  mount  and  (iod  go  with  liim.  And  as  he  rode 
awav,  unconscious  that  his  journey  was  now  useless,  the  three  com¬ 
panions  hurried  to  Ardennes  lumse,  where  they  might  profit  hy  their 
prize  in  safety. 

‘  A  short  half-hour’s  walk  placed  them  before  his  door — so  quickly, 
goaded  to  their  utmost  speed  hy  anxiiuis  curiosity,  did  they  retrace 
their  steps.  Lights  were  set  in  the  library — the  curtains  closely  drawn, 
the  d(M>r  locked — and  then  I  reton  ])roduced  the  ])acket.  It  was  a 
small  despatch,  and  fastened  with  a  ]dain  flaxen  C(>rd  and  ordinary  seal, 
addressed  to  ‘  Master  Ephraim  Mackleworth  ’ — i*vidently  a  feigned 
iiaiiu* — ‘at  the  Ued  liion,  Dover.’  W  ithin  this  was  a  small  letter, 
simply  directed  to  II.M.H. — ImuiiuI  with  a  skein  of  white  floss  silk, 
and  fastened  with  the  impressi«ni  of  a  finely-cut  antiipu*  upon  green 
wax.  Oliver  caught  it  with  an  impatient  gesture  frmn  the  hand  of 
I  reton,  broke  the  seal,  cast  his  eve  hastily  upon  it,  and  exclaiming, 
‘  Nay,  it  is  not  in  cipher  !’  read  thus  aloud  : . 

‘With  a  calm  voice,  though  hitter  in  the  extreme  and  scornful, 
Cromwell  read  out  this  document.  Ireton’s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and,  as 
his  father-in-law  ended,  he  violently  dashed  his  hand  upon  the  table— 

‘  *  Whose  dogs  are  we!*  he  cried  in  fierce  and  ringing  times,  ‘  that 
we  should  he  thus  scandalously  dealt  with  ?  As  the  Lord  liveth,  he 
shall  die  the  death  !’ — 

‘  ‘  Hut  three  days  since,*  said  (’romwell — *  hypocrite  that  he  is  ! 
base  knave,  and  liar ! — he  pnR*laimed,  through  me,  his  full  acciqitance 
of  the  army’s  terms — his  last  words  were,  ‘and  for  myself  henceforth 
1  ln>ld  me  iMinnd  by  them  !  And  I,  fool  that  I  was,  /  did  rejoice  anil 
triumphed  in  my  heart,  that  laigland  should  have  ]>eace  ! — -And  mav 
— he  will  hang  Inith  of  ns  !  ay,  iiani;  ! — Can  there  be  any  trust  in  such 
a  man  ?’ 


‘‘None!’  answered  Edgar,  monrnfnlly — ‘there  can  indeed  he 
none! — It  is  long  since  I  have  even  dreamed  there  could!  He  is  un¬ 
stable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  false — as  fortune  !’ 

‘  ‘  Alas  ! — alas!  for  England!’  Oliver  exclaimed,  in  deep,  impres¬ 
sive  times — ‘  If  it  be  thy  will,  mighty  Lord,  that  this  thy  servant  1k‘ 
a  prey  and  victim  to  this  man  of  Belial,  truly  I  am  prepared.  But  for 
this  gmlly  and  regenerate  land,  for  this  oppressed  and  miserable  people, 
ill  whose  behalf,  already  many  times,  thou  hast  dis]dayed  the  wonders 
of  thy  might — the  miracles  of  thine  invincible  right  hand  —  not  for  myself 
not  for  myself,  O  Lord,  |MH»r  sinner  that  I  am,  and  leaky  vessel,  do  1 
presume  now  to  remonstrate — to  strive  earnestly — to  wrestle,  as  did 
.Licoh  in  the  dark,  against  thy  great  decrees— but  for  this  lovely  isle — 
this  priR'iims  England  !’ 

‘‘With  Caiaphas — /  say!’  returned  the  fiery  Ireton^ — ‘  M  illi 
Caiaphas !  Jew  though  he  was,  unrighteous  judge,  and  mnrtherer  of 
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the  Lord’s  Anointed!’  ‘Ye  know  not’ — ’tis  to  you  I  say  it,  niy 
friends  and  fellow-soldiers — ‘  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us, 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not  !*  ’ 

‘This  hold  speech,  for  that  night,  ended  the  debate.  Cromwell  was 
silent,  though  the  remarkable  and  resolute  compression  of  his  own 
mouth,  and  the  deep  frown  that  furrowed  his  high  forehead,  and  the 
determined  gleam  of  his  hard  eye,  showed  that  his  silence  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  anything  rather  than  doubt  or  fear.* — Vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 7-- 


The  evidence  thus  obtained  of  the  king’s  du|)licity  decided 
the  wavering  resolution  of  Cromwell.  To  persist  in  braving  the 
dangers  of  his  position  after  such  a  discovery  of  the  king’s 
faithlessness  would  have  been  to  evidence  an  infatuation  e(pial 
to  that  of  the  monarch.  ‘  Finding  that  we  were  not  likely,’ 
said  Cromwell,  when  giving  an  account  of  this  transaction,  ‘  to 
*  have  any  favorable  terms  from  the  king,  we  imnu‘diately  from 
‘  that  time  resolvt‘d  his  ruin.’  The  execution  of  the  king 
atldrded  ample  scope  for  the  dis|)lay  of  Cromwell’s  ambition. 
His  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  bunetui  iidluences 
of  |)ros|)erity  were  soon  visible  in  his  conduct.  The  purity  of 
his  j)atriotism  had,  it  is  probable,  already  su tiered  somewhat 
from  the  rude  encounter  of  other  and  base  passions,  but  now 
that  he  stood  the  acknowledged  master  of  three  kingdoms,  w  ith 
an  invincible  army  at  his  command,  and  the  multifarious  sects 
which  had  risen  during  the  civil  war  looking  to  him  as  the 
minister  and  vicegerent  of  heaven,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  in¬ 
tegrity  failed,  and  that  some  elements  of  selfishness  were 
permitted  to  divert  his  magnanimous  soid  from  its  sworn  object, 
and  thus  to  shade  the  lustre  of  a  course  w  hich  would  otherwise 
liave  been  beyond  all  precedent.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  susp(‘ct 
the  sincerity  of  Cromwell’s  j)ast  professions,  or  to  attribute  his 
services  in  the  |)oj)ular  cause  to  the  instigations  of  personal 
ambition.  This  was  an  after  theory,  adopt(‘d  by  his  o|>ponent8 
in  utter  neglect  of  the  history  of  his  early  life,  in  order  to  give 
the  coloring  of  truth  to  their  perverse  and  falsified  statcmients. 

'  It  is  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  and  is  wholly  unnec(‘ssary  in 
order  to  account  for  the  false  position  in  which  he  subse(pu‘ntly 
suffered  himself  to  be  found.  It  happened  to  him  as,  alas  for 
human  nature,  it  has  happened  to  most  others  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  his  moral  greatness  was  uneipial  to  his  fortunes. 
In  a  perilous  hour  he  yielded  himself  to  the  Uunptations  with 
which  prosperity  is  fraught,  and  became  in  cons(‘auence  in¬ 
volved  in  a  series  of  inconsistencies  which  have  served  t(>  render 
his  history  a  warning  rather  than  an  exanijile  to  posterity.  It 
must  in  candor  be  admitted,  that  the  dilliculties  of  his  position 
were  exceedingly  great,  but  no  ingenuity  can  reconcile  his 
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hivakiii^  n|>  oftlu*  Lonj^  l*iirliauu‘iit  in  1()53,  just  at  the  luunuMit 
when  they  were  eonipletiie^  a  measure  for  their  |H‘ae(‘al)le  disso- 
luliou,  with  the  siueerity  t>f  his  own  professions,  or  with  the 
purity  of  tlie  patriotisin  which  lie  continu(‘(l  to  avow.  Tlie 
declaration,  wliich  was  pul)lishe(l  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
his  council  of  ollicers,  alforded  a  triumpiiant  vindication  of  tlie 
Lom^  Parliament  from  the  charges  which  he  had  so  wantonly 
preferred  ai^ainst  it.  Py  this  instrument  he  took  on  himst‘lf  the 
functions  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  proceeded  to  orii'ani/.e 
a  svsttun  of  military  despotism  more  obviously  subversive  of 
public  freedom  than*  the  tyranny  which  he  had  so  nobly  con- 
tribut(‘d  to  overthrow.  Tlu!  plea  of  necessity  ordinarily  ur^d 
in  his  d(‘fence,  is  clearly  without  avail,  as  that  n(‘cessity  was  for 
the  most  part  of  his  own  creating*.  One  act  of  (h‘spotism  ne- 
cessitatt‘d  others,  but  can  never  be  admitted  to  extenuate  or 
defend  them.  Having  passed  the  line  which  separates  patriot¬ 
ism  I'rom  tyranny,  he  was  re<luced  to  the  miserable  alttanativc 
of  sacrificin';'  himsidf  or  of  coiujiletino;  a  despotism  too  vigilant 
and  jiowcrful  to  be  succ(‘ssfully  r(‘sisted.  This  appears  to  he 
the  truth  of  history,  and  wo  painfully  record  it.  It  is  some 
alleviation  to  know  that  the  military  usur|)(‘r  ndained  to  the  last 
some  of  the  noble  (pialities  w  hich  in  haji|)ier  days  had  won  tlu* 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Ilis  amhititui 
was  always  of  a  hi<;h-minded  and  mai;nanimous  order,  'flic 
^lory  of  his  country  was  identified  with  his  jiersonal  agj;ran- 
disement,  and  never  did  hai<;iand  stand  so  proudly  amon|»*  the 
nations  of  hairope  as  durinj;'  his  prot(*ctorate. 

Cromwell  paid  dearly  for  his  apostasy  from  the  public  cause, 
and  there  were  moments,  it  is  jirobable,  in  the  closiiu^  jieriod  ol 
his  lift*  when  he  wouhl  <;ladly  have  exchaniied  his  residence  at 
\\  hitehall,  with  all  its  tlattt‘rim^  distinctions,  for  his  t<)rmi*r  post 
as  colonel  of  the  Ironsides  and  member  for  (.^ambrid^e.  His 
last  days  were  embittt‘red  by  mistrust  and  apprehension,  lb* 
had  lost  his  self-respect,  and  with  that  his  proud  reliance  tm 
the  fidelity  and  »;ratitude  of  the  nation.  A  thousand  heads 
were  plottim^  his  ruin,  and  many  a  bold  blade,  wieldt'd  by  roy¬ 
alist  or  n*j)ublican  hands,  was  ready  to  send  him  to  an  untimely 
and  unpitied  grave.  (Tomwell  knew  all  this,  and  could  not 
now  fall  back,  as  he  had  done  in  hapjiier  times,  on  the  proud 
ctmsciousness  of  having  ha/arded  such  dangers  in  a  singh*- 
lu*arted  pursuit  of  the  liberti(*s  of  his  country.  I'he  |)ublicatiou 
of  (  olomd  litas,  entitled  Killiioj  no  Murdei'y  is  known  to  have 
r.ii  kt'il  his  mind  to  the  last  point  of  endurance,  (lur  author 
has  powerfidly  descrihed  the  mental  agitations  of  the  Protector 
at  tliis  period,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  not  ventun*  on  further  I'xtract.* 

e  have  said  euou<;h  t<^  iutorui  the  reailer  of  our  estimate  of 
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those  volumes.  They  are  written  with  considtuahle  ability,  and 
display  an  intimate  acqnaiiitanee  with  the  eharaeter  and  events 
of  the  period  to  whieh  they  relate,  fhe  appt'aranees  of  effort 
are  too  obvious  in  tin*  style,  and  the  d(*seription  of  eharaeter 
and  ineident  is  oeeasionallv  mark(‘d  hv  sonu'thinii  of  exaooera- 
tion.  We  are  eomp(*lled  to  differ  from  the  author  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  latt(‘r  part  of  (homweirs  eare(‘r,  hut  tiu'  spirit  of 
the  work  is  so  ine4)mj)a’rahly  superior  to  what  we  have,  ht'en 
aeeustomed  to  meet  w  ith,  that  we  are  not  dis|)os(‘d  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  the  writer.  The  n'turn  of  Ardenne  just  in 
time  to  wait  beside  tin*  (lyin<^’  bed  of  thi*.  Proteetor,  and  his  re- 
nuneiation  of  the  sus|)ieions  w  hieh  had  led  him  to  abandon  his 
staviees  some*  years  Ixdbre,  appear  to  us  tin*  most  unnatural  part 
of  the  narrative.  Viohmee  is  dom*  to  the  sajj;aeitv  of  Ardenne 
in  or(h‘r  to  bear  out  the  author’s  theory  of  thoinwclfs  eharaetm*. 
fhe  minor  plot  of  the  work,  whieh  is  base<l  on  the  mutual 
attaehment  of  Kdpir  Ardenm*  and  his  Ix'autiful  eousin  Svbil, 
oeeu]>ies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  volumes,  and  sm  ves  to  relieve 
tin*  narrative  of  more  important  public  (*v(‘nts.  The  eharae¬ 
ter  of  the  father  is  well  drawn.  His  loyalty  isof'tlu*  unreflect¬ 
ing  and  hereditary  order  common  to  tin*  cavaliers  of  his  <lay, 
and  his  cruelty  towards  Ivl^^ar  is  ably  balaiuxxl  by  th(‘  lu'artv 
r(‘p(‘ntanee  of  his  deathbed.  We  could  havi;  wished  that  Sybil 
had  h(‘en  jiermithxl  to  share,  in  tluM^alm  joys  ami  brijjjhteninjj; 
fortunes  of  hm*  lov(*r,  but  authors,  like  critics,  must  have  tludr 
wav  in  such  matters. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Sfart'ty  (nnl  the  Internal  Shire  'Fratle  in  the  I  nited 
Statrs  of  \orth  Anieriea :  Ihoiiii  Replies  to  (Questions  transmitted  hp 
the  Committee  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Anti-Slarerj/ Soeieti/ Jor  the 
Affij/ition  of  Shirerp  and  the  Shire  Trade  thnnujlnnit  the  World.  Fre- 
sentetl  to  the  deneral  Anti-Slareri/  ('onrenthm  held  in  I.ondon^  Jnne^ 
UU(h  Ily  the  Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti-slavery 
Society.  IjOiuIou  :  Ib  H. 

Ameriran  Slarerp  as  it  is  :  I'estinionp  if  a.  'Thousand  W  itnesics, 
Xew’  York  :  Ibdd.  I’uhlished  hy  the  American  Anti-slavery  S)ciety. 

1 1'  there  were,  there  om^ht  not  to  be,  and  we  trust  there  is  not, 
anythiiiix  meixdy  (*nthusi'.istie  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
X<*ither  the  teelino;  <^enerat(*d  nor  the  elfort  en<4a^ed  by  this 
^reat  obj(‘et,  shoidd  lx*  of  the  nature'  of  a  teunporary  and  eva¬ 
nescent  ('buHition.  fhe  appeal  which  it  makes  is  not  only  to 
dx‘  de(‘pest  sympathies,  but  to  the  stronee’st  moral  |>rinci|>les  of 
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our  nature ;  and  it  can  be  satisfied  with  notliing  short  of  an 
unalterable  resolution  and  indefatigable  action.  We  cannot 
dictate  to  div  ine  prov  idence,  and  say  that  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  shall  he  exterminated;  but  we  must  declare  for  ourselves 
that  we  will  never  cease  to  strive  for  their  extermination.  If 
the  object  is  not  to  be  efi’ected — and  we  know  it  is  not — by  a 
single  efi’ort,  we  must  return  to  it  many  times  ;  for  it  can  never 
be  abandoned.  Not  only  do  we  wish  ourselves  to  feel  this,  hut 
we  wish  slave-traders  and  slave-holders  to  know  it;  lest  they 
should  suppose  that  abolitionism  is  a  mere  fit  of  sentiment  that 
will  exhaust  itself,  and  leave  them,  after  a  temporary  disturb¬ 
ance,  in  quiet  perpetration  of  their  atrocities  and  pursuit  of  their 
gains. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  we  de¬ 
vote  the  j)resent  article  to  that  stubborn  and  ferocious  form  of 
slavery  which  exists  in  the  United  States.  A  more  compl(*te 
portraiture  of  it  than  has  ever  before  appeared  is  ])resent(*(i  in 
the  works  which  lie  on  our  table;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  such  selections  from  them  as  will  exhibit  its  principal 
featiires.  The  duty  will  be  painful  to  ourselves,  and  will  atford 
little  |)leasurc  to  our  readers ;  least  of  all  will  it  be  agreeable  to 
our  tra!is-atlantic  neighbors :  but  we  must  })erform  our  duty, 
and  we  shall  hope  for  beneficial,  if  not  pleasurable  results. 

To  begin  with  some  account  of  the  works  before  us.  The 
first  and  most  considerable  is  published  by  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society.  It  originated  in 
the  following  manner.  That  body,  in  anticipation  of  the  (Jeneral 
Anti-slavery  Convention,  issued  queries  in  various  directions, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  enlarged  information  ;  and  among 
these  was  a  series  addr(*sst‘d  to  the  Committee  of  tin'  American 
Anti-slavery  Society.  The  answers  returned  were  deemed,  and 
we  think  justly,  worthy  of  publication,  and  they  constitute  the 
first  volume  on  our  list.  It  does  not,  of  course,  consist  alto¬ 
gether  of  original  matter,  but  avails  itself  freely  of  statenumts 
already  published  ;  many  new  facts,  however,  and  much  original 
matter  are  ad(h‘d,  and  the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  1  he  caution,  fidelity,  and  temper  with  which  it  is 
executtd  are  altogether  admirable.  It  is  better  fitted  than  any 
volume  which  has  yet  issued  from  the  press  to  convey  to  Knglish 
readei's  a  know  ledge  of  the  entire  subject ;  and  should  he 
jH'iUM'd  by  all  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  ac(juainted  with 

Atiirrican  Slavery  as  it  is  was  published  by  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  in  1839.  *  It  is  a  condensed 
statement  c)f  facts,  on  authorities  which  in  all  cases  an*  given, 
tending  to  sJiow'  that  slavery  in  America  is  not  the  Flysimu 
winch  southerners  have  declared  it  to  be,  but  fearfully  the 
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reverse.  It  is  adapted  particularly  tu  readers  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  had,  we  rt  joiee  to  know,  a  |)owert’nl  etleet  in 
dissipatiiVji  tlie  delusions  lon^*  prevalent  thereon  this  inelaiicholv 
subject.  It  is  coin|)iled  with  the  most  ri»^orons  scrnpulosity  ; 
ami  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  at  once  so  well  authenti¬ 
cated  and  so  numerous,  as  to  establish,  In'yond  doubt  or  chal- 
leiuj;e,  the  ijjeneral  character  of  the  slave-system.  It  is  the  most 
c*lal)()rate  and  irrefragable  piece  of  demonstration  of  its  class 
w  hich  the  world  ever  saw.  Although  its  documentarv  character, 
multitudinous  references,  and  very  close  print,  make  it  some¬ 
what  heavy  reading,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  treasury  of  facts  and  a 
book  of  authentic  reference. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  works  on  our  table,  we  proceed 
to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  |)resent  artiele.  Tow  ards 
the  close  of  the  volume  |)ublished  by  tht‘  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-slavery  Society,  we  tind  an  interesting  passage  relating  to 
‘  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  j)ro-slaverv  spirit  in  the  United 
^  States.’ 


‘  The  predominant  feeling  in  this  country  at  the  establishment  of 
our  iiulepemlence,  and  f(>r  some  time  afterw  ards,  was,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown,  uiKpiestitmably  favorable  to  universal  liberty.  The 
countenance  of  slavery  in  the  union,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  seems 
inconsistent  with  this  sup])ositioii  ;  but  facts  innumerable  demonstrate 
that  to  have  l)een  a  misjudged  measure  of  temporary  policy,  rather  than 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  ])urp(»se  to  establish  slavery  as  a  permanent 
system.  True,  it  was  both  a  blunder  and  an  enormity  ;  but  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  w'ish  to  perpetuate  slavery  is  contradicted  by  the 
entire  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  Such  might  have  been 
the  motive  with  some  of  the  southern  delegation,  but  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  it  was  only  a  small  portion,  even  of  them,  w  ho 
were  jinnnpted  by  such  considerations.  The  tolerance  slavery  as  a 
teinj)orary  system  was  an  ex])edient  to  conciliate  and  secure  immediate 
adl  lerence  to  the  union  ;  w  hile  in  all  the  states  it  was  concede<l,  that, 
from  the  time  s]H‘citied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  lor  the 
aholiti(»n  <»f  the  African  slave-trade  ( 13(13),  slavery  itself  w  ould  ra]>idly 
tend  to  extinction.  Ardent  attachment  to  liberty  and  sympathy  tor 
all  who  were  oppressed,  w  hich  w  ere  strong  feelings  of  the  rising  nation, 
it  was  confidently  anticipated  would  speedily  sweep  away  the  last 
vestige  of  American  bondage.  To  the  natural,  and,  as  it  w'as  Indieved, 
the  certain  operatioji  of  these  sentiments,  the  extinction  of  slavery  w'as 
t(M»  securely  committed.  Had  any  (dher  result  been  anticipated,  it 
would  have  fmind  no  tolerance  with  a  large  majority  of  the  founders  of 
our  government. 

‘  A  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  pervaded  at  that  perio<l  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians.  Slavery  w'as  then  the  commtni  mark  lor 
denunciation.  Xo  one  feared,  as  now*  most  do,  to  launch  the  Isilts  t>f 
truth  against  it.  Statesmen  could  utter  their  abhorrence  of  it  Inildly, 
without  fear  of  losing  otfice.  ^Ministers  could  direct  .against  it  the 
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artillt*ry  of  insjiirution  without  iiiciirriii^r  disinission.  l<:ditors  nmld 
wield  the  inriuence  of  the  press  against  it  without  forfeiting  their  lives 
or  their  living.  Even  in  slave  states,  slavery  could  he  held  un  to 
public  execration  without  calling  down  the  iiiHictions  of  lynch  law. 

‘Numerous  associations  were  formed,  both  in  the  free  and  slave 
states  styled  Abolition  Societies,  and  expressly  avowiim  as  their  oh 
ject  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

‘Of  one  of  these  societies,  formed  in  the  state  of  New  York  the 
I  Ion.  John  Jay  was  first  jirpshlont  ;  and  of  anotlior,  in  IVnnsvIvani  i 
fiijaniin  hranklin  was  first  president.  These  societies  iwoiaised  only 
a  );radnul  almhtion  of  slavery.  I mmcdiatism  was  not  then  dreamed  of 
Itnt,  as  It  was,  these  early  ass(K!iations  had  a  remote  iiifiuenee  in  effeet- 
in^r  the  alKihtion  of  slavery  in  the  northern  states.  \Ve  say  a  remote 
mfinence,  Imcanse  it  is  well  nnderst.H.d  that  the  abolition’  in  those 
states  was  .hctated  in  the  mam  by  mere  state  policy.  The  discussions 
of  natural  rights  which  jireceded  the  revolutionary  war,  contributed  in 
Uie  first  place  to  arouse  i>ublic  attention  to  tbe  subject  of  slavery 
I  Ins  oave  rise  to  abolition  societies  and  publications,  by  which  a  mibl’ic 
sentiment,  to  some  extent  previously  formed,  uas  greailvstrenotlieiied. 
Ihe  loinietioii  that  slavery  is  a  sin  obtained  to  a  consi(ierable\>xtent  • 

the  conviction  that  it  was  a  burthen  and  a  curse  became  in  the  free 
Stales  nearly  universal. 

‘  In  view  of  the  strong  reimgnance  to  slavery  which  pervaded  our 

wi!  U  ."IniT  is  very  naturally  suggested— 

s  w  r  .r’r"’"  ‘r‘‘  P^'^ialit^  for  ft,  winch 

ic.^  1  ‘  extinguish  in  Ai.ie- 

ruai  s  all  h,ve  of  liberty  and  law.  What  could  have  so  conii.letely 

ns'arded'ult!  'Vl'  *^e'ituuents,  that  a  system  which  was  first 

most  siHiii  <i;  .* ''i"'  "Illy  on  the  supposition  that  it 

national  interest  ?  ‘ 

hii'm'ilhtin!’  I*'  I'r">lneed  this 

siibliine  ■itriiVl'"r*. ’•/'  ",  "*'  *  nation  has  been  struck  down  from  its 

ch'imiiioii  f  '  ^  . '''  ‘‘sserter  of  human  rights,  and  degraded  into  a 

tliampioi  of  oppression  in  its  foulest  form. 

slavery  cause  has  been  the  increasing  profitableness  of 

small  item^b'i'Vl  of  slave  labor  constituted  a  comjiaratively 

iiniHirtant.  Itiit  ?  !  l"'.'  ii  *  >’lnvery  was  correspondingly  uii- 

llie  former  li.  ***"  cotton  and  sugar  cultivation,  especially 

''1  t;mii;^H  r?  inten>stsM.f  the  land.  Tl.e  soiitii 

for  gain  enterel  I  ‘'1*'“^’’""'  .'i'"  north,  with  characteristic  eagerness 

«-if!"rd  f 

iiu'olianird  tn.l.y  ii  “  ^  ^old.  I u*r  manufactories,  her  varnnis 

ventun.::;  s!:i:.‘f;;;::^i;:"  ^  ner  ad. 

In\  ‘  iiotitnm  *  m  b  .  I  ‘  la\\  \er  to  the  shrewder  pedlar,  with 

numlKTs,  iKMr’a,,  ti»^  dV  *  daughters,  in  alarming 

their  blinds  aiid  that  7iotY7  native  climate  was  too  severe  f(»r 

reshUmce  in  ihe  sunnl^'Vnith  'Tl'"'  ‘''Vl"  '‘'“'“’‘'I-'' 

‘  Util.  1  lie  south  soon  became  the  centre 
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(»f  attraction  to  tlie  whole  nni(»ii.  Her  estates  were  the  most  s])lemli(l, 
her  cultivation  the  most  lucrative,  her  manners  the  most  fascinatinjr, 
ami  her  hos))italities  the  most  princely.  Of  all  these  attractions 
slavery  was  seen  to  he  the  basis.  This  gave  to  the  south  her  re- 
Miurces,  her  leisure,  her  polished  courtliness,  and  ojien-hunded  gener¬ 
osity.  This  made  her  a  land  of  ])rinces,  and  a  scluxd  of  C'heslerfields. 
It  was  very  natural  to  transfer  the  admiration  from  the  effects  to  the 
cause  ;  hence  slavery  came  t<»  he  regarded,  hy  the  south  herself  and  hy 
all  her  admirers,  as  an  ‘  institution  ’  most  imj)ortant  and  indisjiensahle. 
It  could  no  longer  he  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  intrinsic  attributes,  hut 
was  iMuitemplated  through  the  medium  of  the  magniticent  ends  which 
it  subserved.  It  ceased  to  he  beheld  as  the  vortex  of  the  slaves*  rights, 
interests,  and  hopes,  and  was  seen  only  as  the  full  fountain  out-pouring 
its  golden  sands  at  the  master’s  feet. 

‘  ‘J.  Long  familiarity  with  slavery,  also,  very  naturally  begat  furhear- 
ance  for  it,  and  forbearance  as  naturally  ripened  into  friendship. 

‘  1.  \"arious  circumstances  contributed  to  make  the  master  the 
object  of  sympathy,  and  the  slave  the  victim  ()f  contempt  and  detesta¬ 
tion. 

‘  Tlt^*  master  was  white — the  slave  black  ;  the  master  was  elevated 
— the  slave  degraded  ;  the  master  was  an  e(pial — the  slave  an  inferior; 
the  master  was  a  fellow-countryman,  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  *  Cdiristian’ 
— the  slave  was  a  stranger,  a  suspected  foe,  a  barbarian.  Besides,  the 
master  was  such  hy  a  sort  (d  necessity,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  his 
slaves  without  evil  to  them,  and  ])eril  to  himself  and  his  country  ; 
therefore  his  holding  them  was  esteemed  lM>th  patriotic  and  humane. 
Such  was  the  verdict  (»f  public  sentiment.  Sympathy  was  thus  entirely 
misplaced  ;  while  it  should  have  been  operating  to  sliield  the  helj>less 
against  the  strong,  it  was  weaving  sophistical  defences  h^r  the  oppressor. 
Tliis  monstrous  perversion  of  sympathy  sealed  the  fate 'of  the  slave, 
almost  beyond  redemption. 

‘  *).  AW*  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  agency  of  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety  ill  extending  the  influence  of  slavery. 

‘  The  society  was  an  impc^sing  one.  It  nnmhered  among  its  officers, 
advocates,  and  members,  nearly  all  the  ministers,  churches,  ])resses, 
statesmen,  jiulges,  ])rofessional  men,  ])hilanthn>pists,  ami  men  of  wealth 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  had  its  head  (piarters  at  A\  ashiiigtoii  city, 
ami  its  auxiliaries  in  nearly  every  state  capitol,  with  minor  branches  in 
almost  every  countv'.  It  claimed,  withal,  to  he  a  religious  institution, 
an  organized  missionary  society  for  the  Christianization  of  Africa,  hor 
a  s«K*iety  of  such  jiretensions  and  such  ])atronage  to  endorse  the  system 
of  slavery — at  least  to  assert  its  present  rightfulness,  was  reason 
enough,  were  there  no  other,  for  its  growth  and  stability.  Ihis  was  a 
far  more  effectual  support  to  slavery  than  if  the  clergy  <>r  the  church 
as  a  body  had  sanctioned  it,  or  than  if  it  had  obtained  the  full  concurrence 
of  congress,  the  judiciary,  <>r  the  executive  ; — for  the  society  combined 
the  sanction  of  all  these,  and  of  every  other  class,  rank,  and  condition 
III  the  community. 

‘  f>.  The  la.st  cause  which  we  shall  mention  of  the  rapid  increa.s4*  of 
slavery,  was  the  proscription  on  all  discussion  of  its  merits. 
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‘  Of  ctnirst*,  nut  to  discuss  shivery  and  expose  it  to  the  jiublic  gaze, 
was  virtually  bidding  it  (iod  speed.  It  needs  no  patronage  ot  the  rich, 
it  craves  no  adv(»cacy  of  the  learned,  it  asks  no  fostering  hand  nor 
watchful  care,  it  begs  only  f«>r  silence — it  has  obtained,  not  only  this, 
but  ]>atronage,  vindication,  fostering,  and  vigilance  besides. 

‘  ('onsidering  the  causes  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  enormous 
growth  of  slavery  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  wholly  supplanted  the  love  of  liberty,  law,  and  religion 
throughout  the  land.’ — Ileplics,  pp.  — 23(). 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The 
number  of  slaves  in  the  union  is  about  three  millions. 


‘  There  are  three  principal  conditions  or  modes  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  is  that  where,  on  account  of  exhausted  lands, 
slave  labor  is  unprofitable,  and  the  master  resorts  to  slave-breeding  and 
Sidling  to  make  his  slaves  a  source  of  profit. 

‘  The  second  condition  is  that  <>f  domestic  slavery,  including  every 
species  of  house  and  family  servants.  This  conditimi  exists  wherever 
slavery  is  found.  Few  of  any  class  or  profession  in  the  slave  states 
dis]H*nse  with  domestic  slaves.  Xi>t  to  have  from  one  to  a  dozen  is 
almost  certainly  to  forfeit  caste  in  a  slaveholding  state  ;  and,  what  is  a 
more  serious  consiMpience,  it  is  to  be  without  servants  altogether,  for, 
where  slaves  are  the  domestics,yrcc  persoris  think  it  a  degradation  to  be 
such. 

‘  The  third  condition  is  plantation  slavery,  or  that  where  large  b(»- 
dies  of  slaves  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  lucrative  products, 
and  where  labor,  conseipiently,  is  profitable.  This  condition  ditlers 
widely  from  the  two  former.  It  is  a  system  of  productive  industry,  in 
which  res])ect  it  differs  from  the  first  condition  ;  and  it  congregates 
large  numbers  under  the  same  management,  thus  differing  from  do¬ 
mestic  slavery.  These  are  not  the  only  ])oints  of  c(»ntrast.  It  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  these  conditions,  if  we  would  form  a 
correct  idea  of  American  slavery  as  a  whole;  and,  for  want  oi  such 
discrimination,  there  has  been  interminable  confusion.  Semu*  have 
considered  slavery  only  in  its  first  form,  others  only  in  the  second — 
the  mildest  of  all — others  in  the  third  only  ;  while  others  still  have 
viewed  it,  as  every  one  should,  in  all  its  conditions.  These  totally 
different  observations  of  slavery  have,  to  some  extent,  given  rise  to  dis¬ 
putes  Imtween  the  abolitionists  lui  one  hand,  and  the  pro-slavery  class 
on  the  other,  res|H‘cting  the  treatment  of  slaves  ;  Jiiid  it  is  plain  that 
such  disputes  must  he  ]>erpetual,  unless  thc^  dis])utants  will  agree  to 
hmk  at  the  s;inie  aspects  of  slavery.  It  is  the'  ihnnestic  condition  which 
the  a|Hdogists  have  in  their  e've,  when  they  deny  the  representations  of 
the  alxditionists  ;  whe'reMs  the  latter  usually  de'seribe*  plantation  slavery, 
the  \er\  e'ondition  of  which  the*  apologist  (who,  if  he  has  ceer  Ikhmi  in 
the  south,  has  Ikvii  there  as  the  planter’s  i>arlor  guest,  and  that  but  for 
.1  fi*w  days)  is  most  likedy  to  be  ignorant. 

•  Ntov.  while  the  alMditionists  contend  that  even  domestic  slavery  i> 
vastly  wi»rse  than  pro-slavery  writers  represent  it,  still  they  maintain 
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that  it  is  so  clirtVrent  from  plantatitoi  slavery,  as  to  furnish  little  data 
for  j  lid ‘ring  of  the  latter,  lint,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  slavery  in  the 
consuming  staU»s,  which  of  these  two  conditions  should  he  chiefly  con¬ 
sidered  ?  Surely  that  which  embraces  the  largest  number  of  slaves  ; 
and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  slaves  in  tlie  planting  states  are 
prandials. 

‘  But  plantation  slavery  has  still  stronger  claims  to  special  notice, 
iK'cause  it  gives  to  the  whole  system  of  slavery  its  importance  and  jier- 
inaiience.  Lop  off  this  branch,  and  the  whole  tree  dies.  Domestic 
slavery  cannot  stand  alone.  It  was  that  form  chiefly  which  existed  in 
the  now  free  states,  and  so  feeble  was  its  ludd  on  life  that  its  extinction 
renuired  scarcely  an  eflort.  W  hat  is  it  that  has  given  to  American 
slavery  its  gigantic  form  and  mighty  sway  }  What  is  it  that  has 
reared  about  it  such  massive  walls  and  impregnable  towers  ?  W3iat  is 
it  that  has  transformed  it  in  a  few  years  from  an  abhorred  system,  into 
a  venerated  ^ institution,’  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  against  with  im¬ 
punity?  It  is  the  alliance  which  has  been  formed  in  the  planting 
states  between  slavery  and  cotton,  by  virtue  of  whieh  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  abundant  staple  which  our  country  ])roduces  is  made  ilepen- 
dent  for  its  culture  exclusively  upon  slave  labor. 

‘  But  plantation  slavery  ])uts  in  another  claim  to  special  attention  : 
it  actually  sustains  slavery  in  the  breeding  states.  It  has  been  seen 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  \’^irginia  and  the  other  breeding  states, 
but  for  the  large  sales  of  slaves  which  are  annually  made  to  southern 
planters.  Of  course  the  American  slave  trade  is  likewise  upheld  by 
])lantation  slavery.  So  also  is  the  African  trade,  so  far  as  respects  its 
market  in  the  United  States. 


‘  Plantation  slavery  therefore  stands  before  us  charged  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  domestic  slavery,  shwe-breeding,  the  American  slave  trade, 
and  in  ])art  the  African.  Surely,  if  pre-eminence  in  guilt  can  entitle 
any  form  of  slavery  to  marked  consideration,  plantation  slavery  makes 
giM>d  its  claim. 

‘  e  feel  warranted,  therefore,  in  taking  this  condition  of  slavery 
as  the  basis  of  our  remarks  in  reply  to  the  ipiestion  now  before  us.  It 
has  lieen  observed  that  the  features  of  slavery  in  the  breeding  states 
received  their  peculiar  mould  from  the  unprofitablem*ss  of  slave  labor. 
In  the  consuming  states  the  reverse  is  true.  The  lands  being  fresh 
and  the  ])roducts  rich,  slave  labor  is  exceedingly  productive.  W  e  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  so  than  free  labor  would  be  ;  we  mere¬ 
ly  state  the  fact  that  it  is  eminently  productive.  The  grand  pursuit 
of  the  southern  planter  is  gain— gain  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  by 
the  most  rapid  process  of  accumulation.  The  machinery  of  cotton  and 
sugar  cultivation  is  a  means  to  this  great  end.  To  the  same  end  the 
slat'e  als(»  is  made  a  means,  and  his  rights  and  interests  are  all  pushed 
out  ijf  view  by  this  huge  overgrown  interest  which  (piite  fills  up  tlie 
planter’s  vision. 


To  increase  the  master’s  wealth,  the  slave  is  driven  night  and  day  ; 


and  since  his  necessary  sup])lies  of  ftMid,  clothing,  and  shelter,  are  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  master’s  gains,  they  are  dis|>ensed  with  the 
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.....M  ni^.p,r.lly  l,un.l  livery  ti.roa.l  that  can  J,c  spare, 1  fr,„n  his  1  i 
every  ^-rain  ,.f  cm  Cram  I,is  mautli,  ami  every  ta... 

Cram  his  miserahle  hut,  are  riaaraiisly  withheld. '  In  short  tl'ienM-" 

a  jot  ar  tittle  at  tlie  slaves  . . farts  which  can  escaiie  tlm’a 

clutch  af  avarice.  Ta  .lescrihe  plantatian  slavery  in  a  ^1?. 

It  IS  that  system  which  .le^wa.les  man  not  inta  ■,.ranert  •''.n  "‘l  '1"“’ 
■nta  an  inferiar  sja-cies  af  iirajierty,  whose  worth  caniists^'i  1^^'  V’. 
ta^pna-ure  that  « hid.  is  estecmc.l  a  far  hi,d.er  species  ‘of  prapm"!! 

''"“I*'  "i»"  .1- 

hZTm.i'zrr,  '7  “"■■■ 

lar.m  I'lanter  phrase,  with 

„,i.  i u 

the  idantino  states  This  „r  •  ^  /  T’ 

•lo-  same  man  hecan.e  t  ",  w  .Ir  f  a  ’'“i 

tian  is  uhallv  changed  I  r  thausaml  slaves,  a.,,1  his  siti.a- 

arouscl  ta  tl.e  ei.erav  ,',f  •  ,e  s','"  ''s 

sol-iects  it  limls  n'mv  s .  7  "'»lt'tt.,le  af  its 

‘•xeVcise  it  hav,.  in"  eiscr  viti;",'!  '“"f  1  “'■■■ptatimis  ta 

straints  from  ,.,a"  ,md  a, ,  a  ^i  7  '!“■  re. 

nislusl,  or  rather  wholly  cease,! "a  act"  "t1  e'"  -"l!" 

nia.sftT  of  the  siii«rlo  sl  in*  I  *  i  that  thi*  gentle 

empire.  '  ''“'‘Jll't.v  <U‘spat  af  his  little 

overS::::Ve:,!;::.?:;;;r;  that  ti,,.  pancv  af 

'nuaht  ..pan  the  slave  i  f. .  "-'ti*  a  crusiiii.a 

of.  mare  frai.aht  with  sufieri...!',hn,,'‘'l!!‘f,f '  f ^"'“•<av..,i 
puij;.  ®  iii.it  of  .1  fiold  slave  in  a  nunuTous 

arm  them  with'!.verv'i,/s|'"„J!!f  f'C.  ‘‘'"l'l"y  overseers,  and 

"'"last  amauiit  af  la|,a,ir  "'“‘‘‘‘’‘^ary  ta  compel  the 


hriital  i.rapensitiVs  m,!  '.'‘'■'"f-'"at»'s  the  assemhlaae  af  all 

•oasl  h,.  the  h,w..st  af  .,11  ,:1'  An  oversirr 

tvstotl  hy  the  master  win  ^  !"i‘l  <li*- 

inust  he  the  most  eallons  of  Vn  time,  he 

tn»m  the  slight  tif  which  tin*.  ‘‘^tes,  in  order  te  inflict  tortures 

^>«'rror.  He  must  find  his  simr  ssonietiines  recoils  with 

***iisi  he  his  mnsic  iml  tin.  v  *11*'*^  *  ^‘li^ht  in  hnnian  torture  ;  groans 
'  "  ^^gony  his  realization  ofhUss. 
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He  must  hocoino  that  uiisiH‘akal)lv  vile  thin.r  r 

..«»*  ,I„.  oi.,u„i  h„,,V,.r . "3i, 

roivne  :i  pottv  stipi-ml  as  tlio  roHar.l  of  I, is  oxocraMo  vocation 

>Hcl.  .s  the  monster  to  whoso  unlitnito,!  control  the  nlant'cr  com 
imts  ns  hnmlrcds  ot  slaves.  One  injunction  onlv  is  laid  nnon  liini 
ami  that  is,  to  make  the  largest  crops  possible,  ■’rhe  planter  biniseli' 
itnieralK  resides  at  a  distance  from  Ins  estate,  or,  if  he  lives  upon  it 
r.ircK  niteiferes  with  the  management  of  allairs.  ||e  n.snallv  disre’ 
f-ards  the  .slaves  complaints  of  cruelty,  since  to  notice  them,  and  in* 
tcrpo.se  hetweeii  the  partie.s,  wonhl  lessen  the  anthorilv  of  the  ovc  ' 
sier,  and  hazard  the  reduction  of  his  crops.  Conseipicritlv,  the  slaves 
hau  ,  for  the  most  part,  no  appeal  from  the  ontra-es  of  ahrntal  overl 

‘  It  is  a  dreadful  reHection,  moreover,  that  the  overseer  is  . . . 

*1”'^  . .  , villi";,',,  i„i.rvliiv'i.i- 

‘  j  •  .  •  lit  to  iniiko  <rrviit  crop.s  ho  mnsf  drirc  /he  slaves.  Ho.sidos 

!r  hi  proportion  to  the  cron 

nt  I  lev  raise,  or  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  crop  itself.  Tims  the 

mcnscer  s  interest  conspires  with  that  of  the  planter  to  perpeimite  1 

th-rT:  'r  seetimi  of  this  vtil.iine  Ilian 

Mi.it  uhieh  relates  to  the  slave-hreediiiir  states. 

‘  This  .system  hears  with  extreme  severity  upon  the  slave. 

,lr:.  ■  >“  Ml  a  perpetual  fear  of  heiiif;  .sold  to  the  '.sonl- 

ner,  a  Inch,  to  the  slave,  is  the  realization  of  all  conceivable  wm  s  and 
inrrors,  more  dreaded  than  death.  An  awful  apprehension  of  this  fate 
haunts  tin.  poor  snllerer  by  day  and  by  ni^dit.  from  his  cradle  to  his 
j-r.ne.  .SfseKNsi:  lianas  like  a  Ihnndcr-clond  over  his  head,  lie 
Knows  that  there  IS  not  a  p.issino  hour,  whether  he  wakes  or  sleeps 
"Inch  limy  not  be  the  l„.st  that  he  shall  spmid  with  his  wife  and  chil.’ 

<  ren.  hvery  day  or  week  some  acipiaintaiice  is  snatclnal  from  his 
Mile,  and  thus  the  consciousnc.ss  of  his  own  danger  is  kejit  contiiniallv 
.I't.  Surely  my  turn  will  come  next,  is  his  harrowiim  eonviction ; 
iir  he  knows  that  he  was  reared  for  this,  as  the  ox  for  the  yoke,  or 
t  snep  or  the  slaughter.  In  this  aspect,  the  slavi**s  condition  is 
ru  y  imhsscribable.  Suspense,  even  when  it  relates  to  an  event  of  no 
h'reat  nionient,  and  ‘  endnreth  lint  for  a  nioht,’  how  hard  to  Imar  I  But 
.  1****^”  ^  liver  all,  absolutely  all  that  is  dear,  chillino  the  iiresent 

>1  1  Its  c  eeji  shade,  and  ca-stino  its  awful  oloiim  over  all  the  future,  it 
s  irt.i  the  l.e.irt  I  Such  is  the  suspense  nnder  which  every  slave 
u  tlie  brei^iiif:  states  lives.  It  poisons  all  his  little  lot  of  blis.s.  He 

w  ?'•  ’*  without  biddiiio  a  mental  fare. 

*  o  ii.s  wife  and  children.  He  caiinot  return,  weary  and  worn, 
ruin  t  le  held,  with  any  certainty  that  lu*  shall  not  find  his  hoiiic 
ro  lon  and  de.solate.  N'or  can  he  seek  his  bed  of  .straw  and  raj's 
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without  the  frijilitful  mispvinjj  that  his  wife  may  be  torn  from  his 
arms  iH'fore  niorniiij^.  Should  a  white  stranger  approach  his  master’s 
mansion,  lie  fears  that  the  stmLdriver  has  come,  and  awaits  in  terror 
the  overseer’s  mandate,  ‘  You  are  sold  ;  follow  that  man.*  There  is 
no  being  on  earth  whom  the  slaves  of  the  breeding  states  reganl  with 
so  inucii  horror  as  (he  trader.  He  is  to  them  what  the  prowling  kid. 
napper  is  to  their  less  wretched  brethren  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The 
master  knows  this,  and  that  there  is  no  jninishment  so  etfectual  to  se¬ 
cure  labor,  or  deter  from  misconduct,  as  the  threat  of  being  delivered 
to  the  soul-driver."^ 

‘  2.  Another  consequence  of  this  system  is  the  prevalence  of  licen¬ 
tiousness.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  foul  features  of  slavery  every- 
w  here  ;  but  it  is  esjiecially  prevalent  and  indiscriminate  where  slave- 
breeding  is  conducted  as  a  business.  It  grows  directly  out  ot  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  is  insejiarahle  from  it.  In  the  planting  states  licentiousness 
is  a  passion,  hut  in  the  breeding  states  it  is  both  a  passion  and  a  pur¬ 
suit  ;  in  the  former  it  is  fostered  by  lust,  in  the  latter  by  lust  and  cu¬ 
pidity  ;  there  it  is  a  mere  irregularity,  here  it  is  a  branch  of  a  thmrish- 
ing  trade,  a  trade  made  more  nourishing  by  its  prevalence.  The  pe¬ 
cuniary  inducement  to  general  pidlution  must  be  very  strong,  since  the 
larger  the  slave  increase  the  greater  the  master’s  gains,  and  es])ecially 
since  the  mixed  bhM)d  demands  a  considerably  higher  jirico  than  the 
pure  black.  This  is  a  temptation  which  often  overcomes  both  the 
virtue  and  pride  of  white  men;  so  ofteHy  that  it  is  to  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther,  as  touching  this  matter,  there  be  much  of  either  left. 

*  3.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  breeding  system  would  etfectually 
shield  the  slaves  against  bodily  cruelty,  and,  by  ap])eals  to  the  master’s 
interest,  secure  to  them  ample  fiMul,  clothing,  shelter,  and  relief  from 
severe  lalsir,  since  these  things  are  favorable  to  rapid  increase.  Hut 
if  interest  would  ensure  all  this,  it  would  equally  ensure  every  other 
iin{Hirtant  blessing  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  poor  protection  to  the 
slave,  amid  the  numberless  and  overpowering  temptations  to  cruelty. 
However,  if  there  were  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  this,  it  would 
at  In'st  profit  only  that  class  of  slaves  who  were  in  a  breeding  or  sale¬ 
able  condition  ;  though,  even  in  the  case  of  these,  great  cruelty,  toil, 
and  privation  might  he  imposed,  without  materially  impairing  their 
brtH*diug  or  saleable  (pialities.  Hut  the  unsaleable  and  barren  (whe¬ 
ther  from  nature,  disease,  or  age)  could  find  no  security  in  the  mas¬ 
ter  s  interi*st,  I  he  sufferings  of  these  large  classes  of  slaves  in  the 
breeding  states  must  Ik*  dreadful.  Of  little  or  no  value  from  their 
hdmr,  where  lalsir  is  at  best  unproductive,  and  entirely  valueless  in 
IKiinl  of  increase,  where  that  is  the  great  staple,  they  must  be  a  bur¬ 
then  u]K»u  their  ‘  owners,’  and  of  course  miserably  provided  for  and 
cruelly  treated.  \\  hvTK*  fruitfulness  is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  bar¬ 
renness  will  Ik*  regarded  as  worse  than  a  misfortune,  as  a  crimes  and  the 
subjects  of  it  will  be  exjH)sed  to  every  form  of  privation  and  infliction. 


luwriftly  expressive  appellation  is  in  common  use  among  the  slaves 
of  the  lut'eding  states. 
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Thus  a  (leticiency  wholly  hoyoiul  the  slave’s  control,  becomes  the 
rasion  of  inconceivable  snfTerinj;. 

<  4.  Another  result  of  the  hreeilinj;  system  is,  that  the  slaves  very 
fre([Uontly  run  ofl\  subjecting  themselves  to  inilescrihahle  sufferings  in 
the  attemj)t,  ami  to  tt>rtures  often  wt>rse  than  death  in  cjuse  they  are 
retaken.  The  chances  of  being  apprehended  may  he  very  moderately 
estimated  at  two  to  one  of  escape.  Those  who  seek  refuge  in  the 
aaMuls  are  almost  sure  to  1k»  retaken.  \’ery  fretpiently  they  return 
themselves,  not  willingly,  but  driven  hack  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
hunger,  or  other  sufferings.  Th(»so  who  aim  to  reach  C’anada  are 
!m»re  likely  tc»  escape,  though,  when  it  is  considered  what  efforts  are 
made  to  recover  them,  we  may  well  wonder  that  so  many  succeed. 
Advertisements  are  j)iihlished,  containing  a  minute  description  of  the 
j>erson,  dress,  scars,  ^vc.  of  the  fugitive,  accompanied  w'ith  a  large  re¬ 
ward,  varying  usually  from  fifty. to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  these  are 
dispatched  by  mail  t(»  northward  towns  and  villages,  where  there  are 
sure  to  be  minions  enough  ready  to  post  them  iii  conspicuous  j)laces, 
and  all  this,  perhaps,  before  the  adventurer  has  got  twenty  miles  from 
his  master’s  house.  Zeal  for  the  ‘  patriarchal  institution,’  and  desire 
for  the  lusty  reward,  set  the  man-huuters  on  the  scent,  from  the  imus- 
ter’s  door  to  the  borders  of  (’anada. 

‘  Ibit  there  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  sju'ak  with  painful  accuracy 
— we  mean  the  tortures  to  which  all  the  retaken  are  subjected.  'The 
master,  infuriated  with  the  ‘  insolent  misconduct  ’  of  the  slave  in  run¬ 
ning  away,  and  enraged  by  the  h>ss  sustained  in  recovering  him,  and 
resolved  to  make  him  an  example  which  will  effectually  deter  his 
other  slaves  fnun  similar  inisdtTds,  ca.sts  about  for  some  unu(mted  tor¬ 
ture.  In  such  cases  the  furnace  of  slaveholding  vengeance  is  heated 
.seven  times  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be  heated. 


‘Sometimes,  on  being  closely  pursued,  the  fugitives  in  their  despe¬ 
ration  destroy  thewscIveSf  to  escape  the  torments  which  await  them  if 
caught.  Instances  often  occur  of  their  lea])ing  from  Ixiats  and  drown¬ 
ing  them.selves,  (►f  mothers  killing  their  chil(lri*n  whom  they  are  car¬ 
rying  with  them,  and  then  taking  their  (iwn  lives,  and  of  suicides  in 


every  heart-rending  form. 

‘  Ti.  'The  only  remaining  feature  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slav'es  of  the  breeding  states,  is  expressively  aninmneed  by 


the  single  word  liisnrrcclions.  'These  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 


l)reeding  states,  they  occur  wherever  slavery  exists.  From  no  (piarter, 
liowever,  have  prtjceeded  such  piteous  com])laints  about  apprehended 
insurrections  as  from  V^irginia,  the  j)rincipal  breeding  state.  It  was  a 
Virginia  slaveholder  *  who  .said,  ‘  every  master  stands  a  sentinel  at  his 


own  dtM»r.’  It  has  been,  and  must  l)e  for  years  to  come,  the  fate  of  every 
slave  insurrection  in  this  country,  to  terminate  fatally  to  the  slave.  It 
is  true,  many  may  be  ma.ssacred  bebire  the  insurgents  arc  (pielled,  hut 
quelled  they  must  be,  sooner  (»r  later,  by  overpowering  force.  Tliey 
are  then  diwuned  to  a  summary  and  signal  vengeance.  'The  ringleaders 
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an-  Imrnod  alive,  all  k, t»  l,e  e»ncerne<l  meet  uitl.  ,Iea,l 
tracted  tortures  worse  than  death,  and  all  snspecM  „f  l, 

part  III  the  transaction  are  scvt*rt*lv  puiiisliojl  In  I  ♦  am* 

. I  . . . .  . . j  ZTi!"":" 

uimn  the  wretches,  for  the  double  purpose  of  wre aki  ,  "  ' 
then.  a..d  of  strikiuo  terror  all  the  slave  i‘..n 
niisecpiences  are  no  Ims  awful  when,  as  is  often  tl.o  I  he 

-asurreetion  is  detecte.l  an, I  crushial.’^IbVpp 

I  <•  Hit's  liaiiowiriir  statenieiif  we  mnu*  ...i  i  , 

. . 

. . 

.W|.iv  ii«'  . . .  i,  ,“u'  ™:‘  ■ 

aihrination  of  the  Hev.  Mr  l>iv,„o  ,.i  i  .  ' •'l>palli„o 

bl.K,,!  in  Virginia  flows  in'the  veins  --V \hrs‘|’n-i^’‘(wh!'r  ‘ 

.as  never  been  denied),  speaks  v, dun.es  on  the  sub  ec  7 
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sells.  Does  the  trailer  drive  men  and  women  like  cattle  ?  The  master 
them  like  cattle.  Does  the  trader  separate  families?  Tlie  master 
>  diH*s  the  same.  Does  the  trader  sell  in  lots  to  suit  ])urchasers  ?  So  does 

the  master  :  hut  here  the  parallel  stops,  and  the  transcendent  vileness 
of  the  master  towers  alone,  for  while  the  trader  deals  with  struntfers, 
till*  master  is  perpetrating^  these  oiitraj^es  upon  those  whom  he  has 
reared  from  their  birth,  in  some  cases  upon  the  companions  of  his  own 
lH>yhood,  in  others  on  the  children  of  the  woman,  or  perchance  the 
woman  herself  who  nursed  his  iiifaiicv,  and  often,  worst  of  all,  on  his 
own  offspring. 

‘  Need  we  ask  what  must  be  the  effects  of  such  ])ractices,  steadily 
pursued,  upon  the  slaveholder’s  heart  ?  And  there  is  hi.‘;  wife,  who 
lives  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  connives  at  it,  and  co-operates  in  it — 
what  must  she  become  ?  And  their  children,  who  are  the  j)laymates 
of  the  little  ‘  cattle,’  and  vet  are  so  accustomed  to  seeiiiir  tliem  torn 
from  their  j)arents  and  sold  as  to  be  unmoved  by  their  cries  ?  W’hat 
])roticients  must  they  become  in  the  execrable  villanies  of  the  husband 
and  father ! 

‘  Hut,  if  in  this  as])ect  the  slave  breeder  is  an  object  of  just  ablnir- 
reiice,  in  another  view  he  stronjjly  excites  our  ])ity  ;  for  he  is  himself 
the  victim  of  fears  scarcely  less  harrmvinj;  than  those  to  which  he  sub¬ 
jects  the  slave.  His  fears  have  their  origin  in  the  dani:er  of  insurrec¬ 
tions.  ‘  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears,’  which  no  heroism  can  hush, 
which  will  not  be  wholly  silenced  by  the  uproar  of  revelry,  and  which 
breaks  often  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  in  tones  (»f  thunder.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  4\—43. 


The  iiitornal  slave-trade  of  the  United  Stall's,  to  a  notice  of 
which  these  extracts  conduct  us,  is  the  consuniination  of  the 
system,  both  in  its  wickedness  and  its  agonies.  It  is  computed 
(  HepfieSj  p.  1‘2),  that  eighty  thousand  slaves  are  exported  annu¬ 
ally  from  the  breeding  states.  The  following  remarks  occur  on 
this  j)art  of  the  subject. 


‘  It  is  im])ortant  to  mention  here  the  principal  circumstances  from 
which  the  internal  trade  has  originated,  and  by  which  it  has  been  up¬ 
held  and  extended. 

‘  First  among  these  is,  doubtless,  the  growing  jawerty  of  the  j)lanters. 
e  have  seen  how  this  has  o])erated  by  in'ercoming  the  scruples  of 
conscience,  and  giving  a  sort  of  conventional  respectability  to  a  trallic 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  same  infamy  with 
the  African  slave  trade.  'I'hus  introduced  into  favor  with  the  ‘highest 
classes,’  the  slave  trade,  which  began  in  a  sup])osed  necessity  to  avert 
the  rigors  of  poverty  and  ])revent  general  bankruptcy,  was  continued  as 
a  source  of  wealth.  This  was  both  inducement  and  justitication 
emnigh  with  a  communitv  of  slaveholders — never  remarkahle  for  over 
nicety  in  matters  of  ])rinciple — to  reduce  the  trade  to  system,  and 
establish  it  as  a  regular  branch  of  business.  Kven  in  those  few  cases 
where  moral  or  religious  ])rinciple  withholds  masters  from  selling,  this 
protection  to  the  slave  is  almost  sure  to  fail  him  at  the  death  of  his 
VOL.  IX.  ^ 
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master;  fur,  in  the  distribution  and  settlement  of  the  estate,  the  slaves 
are  either  sold  or  divided  ainonji  the  heirs,  witlnuit  rejjard  to  the  ties 
i»f  kindred.  Mostly,  however,  tliey  are  sold  to  the  hijxhest  bidder,  who 
is  commonly  the  ‘  soul  driver.*  The  most  heartrending  scenes  which 
attend  the  slave  trade  occur  in  the  sale  and  separation  of  this  class  of 
slaves.  Accustomed,  from  the  superior  kindness  of  their  deceased 
masters,  to  greater  immunities  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  slaves, 
their  family  lies  are  stronger,  their  personal  improvement  greater,  aiul 
of  cdurse'their  susceptibility  to  the  sufferings  of  separation,  and  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  soul  driver  and  southern  overseer,  much  keener. 
Yet  they  receive  no  additional  respect,  corresponding  to  their  peculiar 
privileges;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  treated 
witli  marked  contempt  and  rigor  on  that  very  account,  to  ‘  break  their 
A'irginia  spirit,'  as  the  overseers  say.  In  this  cruel  treatment  we  may 
set*  the  exj)lanation  of  those  tears,  which  we  are  often  told  are  shed 
over  the  graves  of  indulgent  masters,  and  which  are  c<unplacently  re¬ 
tailed  among  the  tnauties  of  slavery.  W  ell  may  the  poor  slaves  wail 
at  the  prospect  t»f  being  separated  and  s(dd  to  masters  they  know  not 
who. 

*  In  many  cases,  also,  the  slaves,  whose  masters  would  be  unwilling 
to  sell,  are  seized  uj>on  and  sold  at  public  sale  to  satisfy  the  claims  td* 
creditt»rs.  In  the  advertisements  of  such  sales  or  vendues,  men, 
women,  and  children  are  indiscriminately  huddled  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  wagons,  barrels,  boxes,  poultry,  crockery,  sheej),  farming 
utensils,  oxen,  house  furniture,  and  the  numberless  etcetera  «»f  live 
stock  ami  moveables  pertaining  to  a  farming  establishment.  A  neigh- 
Isir  gt*ts  the  children,  a  distant  planter  the  father,  and  a  soul  driver  the 
mother. 

*  Hut  this  suggests  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  internal 
slave  trade,  i.  e.  ihr  separations  of  fumilivs  and  kindred.  In  this  trade 
the  ties  (if  nature  are  wholly  disregarded.  This  is  the  r/(/c,  and  the 
exci»j)tions  are  exceedingly  rare  Sometimes  a  master  refuses  to  sell, 
unless  the  purchaser  will  consent  to  take  wlude  families  unbn»ken  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  such  cases  should  be  freipient,  since  the  spe¬ 
culator  cannot  buy  on  these  terms  witlnmt  making  a  sacrifice  himself 
in  the  subsmpient  sale  ;  for,  on  whatever  princijile  he  buys,  he  must 
sell  in  lots  to  suit  his  purchasers  in  the  souths  and  they  very  seldom 
wish  to  buy  whole  families.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  for  the  specu¬ 
lator  rather  than  the  bretnler  to  fix  the  terms,  and  his  terms  are  sepa¬ 
ration  or  No  sale.  It  is  but  tmi  certain  that,  when  such  an  alternative 
is  presented  to  the  master,  and  the  trader’s  gold  glitters  in  his  eyes, 
he  will  not  long  hesitate.  Family  separations  there  must  be  almost  as 
c«immon  as  the  trade  itself,  since  they  are  essential  to  its  profitable 
ctintiiiuanct*.’ — Ib.  pp.  44— 4f). 

Heartrending  stiiteinonts  follow  of  the  details  of  this  revolt¬ 
ing  traffic,  but  we  cun  find  room  for  only  the  concluding  re¬ 
marks. 


Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  American  internal  slave  trade 
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system  fraught  with  outrages,  pollutions,  aiul  woes  uuutterahle.  The 
African  slave  trade  itself  was  never  so  horrible.  Kvery  odious  feature 
of  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Ainericaii  tratlic,  besides  some  peculiar  to 
itself  of  surpassing  enormity.  This  has  been  ackmnvledged  by  one  of 
\'irginia’s  ]m)minent  statesmen,  himself  probably  a  slave-breeder. 
Tluunas  Jetferson  Handolph,  of  Virginia,  thus  contrasts  the  American 
slave  trade  with  the  African  : 

*  ‘  The  trader  receives  the  slave  a  stranger  in  langu;\ge,  aspect,  and 
manner,  from  the  merchant  who  has  brought  him  fnmi  the  interior. 
The  ties  of  father,  mother,  husband,  and  child,  have  all  In'en  rent  in 
twain  ;  before  he  receives  him  his  soul  has  become  callous.  But  here, 
sir,  individuals  wliom  the  master  has  known  from  infancy,  whom  he 
has  seen  sporting  in  the  innocent  gambols  of  childhood^  wlio  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  ])rotection,  he  tears  fnun  the  mother’s 
arms,  and  sells  into  a  strange  country,  among  strange  people,  subject 
to  cruel  taskmasters.’ 

‘  But  what  gives  to  the  American  slave  trade  its  darkest  atrocity  is, 
that  it  enacts  its  tragedies  on  the  soil  of  a  republic  claiming  to  he  the 
friH*st  on  earth.  Its  seat  is  the  boasted  hmne  of  freed(nn  ;  its  strong¬ 
holds  are  the  pillars  of  American  liberty  ;  its  throne  is  the  nation’s 
heart ;  its  minicms  are  republican  statesmen  ;  its  victims  are  native- 
iMirn  Americans.  Amidst  the  galaxy  of  republican  and  religious  insti- 
tutitms  it  has  its  sj)here  and  its  name.  The  mgis  <>f  republican  law  is 
its  shield,  and  the  Hag  of  freedom  its  shelter.  Having  its  main  source 
at  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  it  pours  thence  a  stream  of  hl(M»d, 
widening  and  deepening  by  a  thousand  tributaries  from  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  ’rennessee,  till  it  rolls  in  a 
tide,  vast  as  Mississippi’s,  over  the  far  south.  It  seeks  no  suhterra- 
iiean  channels  ii(>r  serjuestered  vales  for  a  secret  passage,  hut  flows 
broadly  under  the  sun-light  of  the  nation’s  favor,  laving  the  wharfs  of 
a  hundred  cities  and  the  borders  of  a  thousand  jilantations.  Legal 
enactments  lay  no  arrest  upon  it  ;  public  oj)inion  rears  no  dams  across 
it  ;  ])o])ular  indignation  neither  checks  its  current  nor  turns  it  aside  ; 
hnt  onward  it  tlous  for  ever — America’s  favorite  stream,  though  from 
its  hosom  ascends  one  ceaseless  wail  of  woe. 


‘  Should  it  he.  asked  what  is  the  character  and  standing  in  s<K*iety  of 
the  men  who  are  activ’ely  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  variously  called 
'  soul  drivers,’  ‘  slave  traders,’  ‘  speculators,’  !kc.y  we  W(Mild  rejdy  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  them,  who  are  held  in  very  different  estimation 
by  the  community  generally,  though  their  characters  and  deserts  are 
intrinsically  the  same. 

*  One  class  is  composed  of  the  slave  merchants,  who  have  large 
establishments  or  factories  in  Washington  (’ity,  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petershurgh,  \c.,  and  keep  slavers  constantly 
plying  between  these  ports  and  Cdnirleston,  or  New  Orleans.  ’1  heir 
slave  advertisements  are  hlazoiUHl  in  the  most  intlnential  secular 
papers  in  the  union,  and  to  their  service  the  national  and  slate  prisons 
are  most  obligingly  devoted,  when  their  ])rivate  jails  chance  to  over¬ 
flow,  These  are  men  of  large  capital,  and  conduct  the  traffic  on  the 
broadest  scale.  They  hold  an  honorable  rank  among  the  heavy  capi- 
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talists  and  extensive  merchants  of  <»ur  southern  cities,  and  move  in  the 
hijrhest  social  circles. 

‘  The  other  class  consists  of  the  agents  and  pimps  of  these  ‘lentrv, 
wh<»  are  constantlv  sconrinj;  the  breeding:  states  to  gather  fresli  sup])lies 
ft»r  the  slave-prisons  and  slave-ships ;  and  also  of  traders  of  limited 
capital,  who  Imy  np  small  gangs,  and  drive  their  own  coHles.  'Plu. 
latter  class  are  generally  despised  even  in  the  slaveholding  states,  and 
they  are  donl>th*ss  horribly  base  wretches  of  vile  origin,  and  viler 
lives.* — lb.  pp.  (k) — (Wl. 

It  must  he  added,  that  even  this  accumulation  of  crimes  and 
surt’eriugs  does  not  satiate  the  cuj)idity  of  American  slaveholders. 
The  anthoi-s  of  the  Heplies  assert  (p.  18)  that  ‘  there  are  fre(|uont 
‘  im[>ortatious  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  from  Africa' 

‘  The  following  testimony  of  tlie  Rev.  Horace  Moulton,  now  a 
inemlHT  of  the  Methodist  episcopal  church  in  3Iarlborongh,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  resided  some  years  in  (Jeorgia,  reveals  some  of  the 
s4vrets  of  the  slave-smugglers,  and  the  connivance  of  the  (Jeorgia 
authorities  at  their  doings.  It  is  conUiined  in  a  letter,  dated  February 
21lh,  1«:M); 

‘  ‘  Tl»e  foreign  slave  trade  was  carried  on  to  some  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  when  1  was  at  the  south.  W  ere  yon  to  visit  all  the  plantations 
in  South  Uarolina,  (ieorgia,  Alabama,  and  iMississi])pi,  I  think  you 
would  Ik;  convinced  that  the  horrors  of  the  trathc  in  human  Hesh  Iiave 
not  yet  ceased.  I  was  surprised  to  tind  so  many  that  could  not  speak 
English  among  the  slaves,  until  the  mystery  was  explained.  This  was 
dt»ne,  when  i  learned  that  slave  cargoes  were  landed  on  the  coast  of 
•  Florida.  They  could,  and  can  still,  in  my  opinion,  be  landed  as  safely 
tui  this  coast  as  In  any  part  of  this  continent.  W  hen  landed  on  the 
c<»ast  of  Fh)rida,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  distribute  them  throughout 
the  more  southern  states.  The  hnv  which  makes  it  piracy  to  trathc  in 
the  foreign  slave  trade  is  a  dead  letter.  I  will  notice  one  fact  which 
came  under  my  t>w’n  observation.  It  is  as  follows  :  A  slave  ship, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  em])loyed  by  southern  men,  came 
near  the  poit  of  Savannah  with  alnnit  five  hundred  .s/crc^,  from  (luinea 
and  (  tmgo  ;  and  the  crew’  ran  the  ship  into  a  bye  place,  near  the  shore, 
iK'tw’iHMi  l  ylw  Light  and  Darien.  W\*ll,  as  providence  would  have  it, 
the  revenue  cutter,  at  that  time  taking  a  trip  along  the  coast,  fell  in 
with  this  slave  ship,  took  her  as  a  prize,  and  brought  her  up  into  the 
|H»rt  of  Savannah.  1  he  cargo  of  human  chattels  w’as  unloaded,  and 
the  captives  were  placed  in  an  old  barrack,  in  the  ])ort  of  Savannah, 
under  the  proU»ction  of  the  city  authorities,  they  pretending  that  they 
should  return  them  all  to  their  native  country  again,  as  s(»on  as  a  c(»n- 
\enieiit  op|airtunity  presented  itself.  The  ship’s  crew’  w’ere  arrested, 
and  ctmtined  in  jail.  \ow’  for  the  secpiel  of  this  hist(»ry.  About  (Uie- 
third  part  of  the  negroids  died  in  a  few’  weeks  after  they  w’ere  landed, 
ill  seasoning ^  so  c;illed,  Ihose  who  did  not  die  in  seasoning  must  be 
ireil  out  a  little  while  to  be  sure,  as  the  city  authorities  could  not 
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afford  to  keep  them  on  expense  doinj'  iHahiii*;,  As  it  liap|K*ned,  the 
Ilian  ill  whose  employ  1  was  when  the  cargo  of  huiiinn  Indiigs  arrived, 
hired  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  and  put  them  under  my  care. 
They  continued  with  me  until  the  sickly  season  drove  me  off  to  the 
north.  I  soon  returned,  but  could  not  hear  a  word  about  the  crew  of 
pirates.  They  had  something  like  a  mock  trial,  its  I  should  think,  for 
no  one,  as  I  ever  learned,  was  condemned,  fined,  or  censured.  I  bit 
where  were  the  ])(H)r  captives,  who  were  going  to  be  returned  to  Africa 
by  the  city  authorities,  as  soon  as  they  could  make  it  convenient  ? 
Oh,  forsiHith,  those  of  whom  I  spoke  ivs  being  under  my  care  were  tug¬ 
ging  away  for  the  same  man  ;  the  remainder  were  scattered  about 
uiiiong  different  planters.  When  I  returned  to  the  north  again  the 
next  year,  the  city  authorities  had  not,  down  to  that  time,  made  it 
^  convenient  *  to  return  these  poor  victims.  The  fact  is,  they  belonged 
there  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  designed  to  be  landed  near  !»y 
the  place  where  the  revenue  cutter  seized  them.  Probably  those  very 
planters  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed  received  them  ;  and 
still  there  was  a  jiretence  ke])t  up  that  they  would  be  returned  to 
Africa.  If  all  the  facts  with  relation  to  the  African  slave  trade,  now 
secretly  carried  on  at  the  south,  could  be  disclosed,  the  people  of  the 
free  states  would  be  filled  with  amazement.’ 

‘  It  is  ])lain,  from  the  nature  of  this  trade,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  carried  on,  that  the  number  of  slaves  imported  would 
be  likely  to  be  estimated  far  bvlotu  the  truth.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland  (fifteen  thousand 
annually),  is  some  thousands  too  small.  But,  even  according  to  his 
estimate,  the  African  slave  trade  adds  one  hundred  and  fiftj/  thousand 
slaves  to  each  United  States  census.’ — Ib.  pp.  22,  23. 

Such  is  the  dark  and  melancholy  portraiture  it  has  been  our 
tiuty  to  exhibit.  We  have  for  the  most  part  withheld  ourselves 
from  the  (piotation  of  particular  facts  (although  they  excite  a 
deeper  immediate  interest,  and  bring  a  repr(‘.sentation  more 
vividly  home),  because  they  leave  an  opening  for  the  allega- 
fion  that  they  are  merely  isolated  cas<*s,  and  that  they  cannot 
prove  a  general  rule.  Within  such  limits  as  ours,  we  could  not 
compress  a  sufhcient  number  of  facts  to  avoid  altogether  the 
force  of  such  an  allegation ;  we  have  therefore  cpiotiMl  the 
general  descriptions  given  in  the  Ueplies.  Me  have  to  add,  that 
they  are  abundantly  sustained  by  cited  cases  in  the  work  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  still  more  largely  so  in  the  second 
work  on  our  list,  American  Slarert/  as  it  is. 

One  could  not  but  have  hoped  that  the  ‘pure  and  undefiled 
‘  religion,’  of  which  we  have  often  blessed  (iod  fiir  pn*serving 
so  large  a  portion  in  the  Unib'd  States,  would  hav(!  demoii- 
strat(*(l  its  power  as  an  antagonist  element  to  the  |)ro-slavery 
s|)irit.  But  ‘  professors  of  religion,  both  in  the  free?  and  slave  states, 
are  deejily  implicat(*d  in  the  guilt  of  slavery,’  l^epheSy  |>.  131.  1  he 
facts  cited  in  support  of  this  allegation  are  unutterably  painful ; 
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but  u'c  cannot  extend  our  quotations.  Alas  !  reli|iion  is  no  longer 
in  the  United  States  either  ‘juire’or  ‘  undetiled.’  Generallv 
speaking,  it  has  become  the  ally,  the  vindicator,  the  bidwark 
of  the  system  of  slavery  itself,  there  have,  indeed,  been  honor¬ 
able  exceptions  throughout,  and  the  number  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  Ibit  it  is  to  our  minds  a  most  fearful  evidence  of 
the  predominance  of  the  pro-slavery  spirit,  that  it  shoidd  not 
onlv  have  neutralized  an  element  so  essentially  opposed  to  itself 
as  ( Christianity,  but  have  accomplished  an  amalgamation  with 
it.  If  there  is  one  hope  in  this  respect  dearer  or  stronger  to  us 
than  another,  it  is  in  the  spreading  revival  of  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science  among  religious  professors. 


Art.  VII.  I.  oufjht  the  Di<9nitenf  of  Scotlaml  to  do  In  the  Vre- 

$ent  Crhis?  Hy  John  Hkown,  D.D.  Kdinhurgh.  ItMO. 

2.  .In  Humhle  .itternjtU  r  to  put  an  End  to  the  Present  Dirision  <f  the 
C  hurch  of  Scotland.  Uy  the  Uev.  liKWis  Rosi:,  A.M.  (dasgow. 

3.  Letter  to  John  Hope,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Eaeulty.  I\v  AVilliam  Ccnmx;- 
II AM,  Minister  of  Trinity  College  Paridi.  Edinburgh.  ItMO. 

T^tXCLKSlASTlCALLY  considered,  Scotland  is  a  cauldron 
with  a  very  brisk  fire  underneath  ;  many  hands,  lay  and 
clerical,  among  whom  we  jicrceive  noble  peers,  learned  judges, 
and  reverend  gentlemen  in  great  abundance,  gathering  fuel, 
blowing  bellows,  and  stirring  jiotently  the  mighty  mass.  In 
the  boiling  fluid,  ecclesiastical  independence  and  non-intrusion 
are  the  precious  solids  sidqected  to  the  action  of  the  heatid  tde- 
ment,  and  are  seen  tumbling  about  in  all  fashions.  \\  h(‘ther 
the  result  of  the  pix»cess  shall  be  ^  some  dainty  dish,’  fit  to  he 
set  before  (^ueen  and  country, — or  whether  the  old  adage  shall 
have  its  fulfilment,  ‘  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,’ — or  whe¬ 
ther  there  shall  be  no  broth  at  all,  the  heat,  from  its  intensity, 
evaporating  the  fluid,  and  leaving  the  impracticable  and  non- 
ilescript  solids  pretty  much  as  they  were  before  the  stir  began, 
remains  to  be  determined.  (\‘rtain  it  is  that  the  j)roccss  is 
sufhciently  critical  to  keep  all.the  chief  agents  on  the  alert,  and 
i  ven  to  induce  curious  on-lookers  and  peaceable  passers-bv  to 
piard  against  jeopardv. 

l  or  the  instruction  of  our  readers  we  propose  to  set  forth  our 
views  of  these  very  remarkable  Scottish  transactions,  involving 
principh's  and  inten'sts  to  which  no  part  of  the  empire  ouglit 
to  be  insensible. 

NN  hat  are  the  Scottish  clergv  about  ?  What  is  meant  bv 
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these  nortliern  phrases,  ecclesiastical  independence  and  non¬ 
intrusion  ?  What  do  they  want  parliament  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ? 
What  sort  of  means  and  expedients  are  they  employiinjj  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  darlino;  objects  ?  What  is  the  state  of  parties 
amon^  our  northern  neighbours  ?  And  how  do  j)rognosties 
and  prospects  look  Our  readers  will  not  expect  that  we 
should  answer  these  questions  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
propounded  them,  or  by  any  sepamte  consideration  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  classed  under  each ;  but  we  have  j)ut  ourselves  to  some 
pains  for  the  purpose  of  suj)plying  materials,  by  which,  if  our 
readers  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  they  may  answer 
these  and  many  queries  besides,  on  the  vexed  question  of  Scot¬ 
tish  ecclesiastical  afl'airs. 

The  present  movements  are  of  very  recent  origin.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  northern  waters  was  long  smooth  enough,  and  it  is 
but  lately  that  these  breezes  have  sprung  up,  which  have  sub¬ 
sequently  freshened  into  gales,  and  lashed  the  waters  into  p(*ri- 
lous  agitation.  There  had  been  discussions  about  patronage, 
in  which  many  strong  things  had  been  said,  by  none  more  so 
than  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomson — some  societi(*s  had  been  formed 
on  the  unworkable  and  hopeless  princij)le  of  purchasing  pa¬ 
tronages  by  voluntary  contribution — a  slow  and  expensive,  and, 
withal,  not  a  very  Christian  mode  of  arriving  at  spiritual 
liberty — and  many  severe  things  had  been  uttered  touching 
j)alronage  and  patrons,  even  by  stout  and  orthodox  churchmen. 
Ihit  the  two  great  causes  assigned  by  Dr.  Chahm*rs  in  his  late 
pam))hlet,  ‘  What  ought  the  Church  and  People  of  Scotland  to 
‘  do  now  I  ’  were  ab  extra,  to  use  his  owii  plirase  on  another 
subject, — namely,  the  popular  ‘  movement,’  which  |)roduced 
the  change  ‘in  the  |)olitical  constitution  of  tin*  country*  in 
1830,  and  the  s|)read  of  ‘voluntaryism,  with  luu*  fierce  and 
‘  noisy  menaces.*  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  (h‘(*me»i  <*x- 
pedient,  or  felt  to  be  necessary,  by  tlie  lords  spiritual  of  the 
Scottish  church,  to  concede  somewhat  to  ‘  the  s|)iritof  the  age* 
and  to  set  about  the  awkward  work  of  ‘popularizing  our 
‘  ecclesiastical  constitution,*  as  the  Doctor  has  it. 

Ihit  how  was  this  to  be  done?  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy 
began  to  meditate  on  their  high  position  as  the  only  legal  in¬ 
structors  of  the  Scottish  nation,  with  somewhat  of  the  air  which 
our  apostolicals  assume  in  England ;  they  awoke  as  if  from  a 
tiream,  to  the  touching  contrast  betwixt  their  own  ca|)abilities, 
and  the  overgrown  population  with  which  they  saw  themselves 
surround(‘d ;  they  proclaimed,  trumjK‘t-tongued,  the  favorite 
maxim  of  ecclesiastics,  that  tlu^  established  church  must  have 
churches  sufhci(*nt  to  accommodate*,  and  clergy  in  numbers 
sufHcient  to  instruct,  the  whole  peo[)le  of  the  land;  and  that  a 
church  and  a  clergyman  shouhl,  on  this  |)rinciple,  be  f)rovided 
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for  at  least  every  2000  souls,  where  the  ponuhtion  ic  . 

•>'hI  (or  a  uuK-h  smaller  mnnl„.r  where  it  is  m!  r  ' 

<  Imreh  extension  l,e,  aine  the  order  of  the  d  ,v  r.'"'""''''''- 
wateh-wor.l  of  clerical  aptalion.  At  least  one- t’hi, d"  7T 

oniiiKKliition  cxistiiijr  in  (•Iinrr*]>  u.,  ^ 

artr..r  than  .n  l-nfiland,  helon^e.l  to  the  iK  i  ,  ’  1  7" 

•'■SS  than  nothinfi;  the  whole  country  was  '•drcmlv 

O'"  "I  their  imrishes,  the  whole  nonid-.ti,l  .  I""•l■ell,.d 

. . .  •  "'"r  '  '  " 

“  r::.  . ir:;;,: 

. .  "-t  'Si" 

ai*  is  usual  in  such  cases  hv  I-'  *  /"imiated  their  labors, 
(olios  on  the  fables  ot  the  11  ‘  ,"'*"''"’ation  in  massive 

"as  not  i, lie.  T  ,  s  hisl  Moanwhile  Dr.  (’bahuers 

'•ook  of  ()-('on,„.||  •m.l  1,  ,  ’  ‘‘-‘aCout  of  the 

trood  earnest.  11,’,^  he  wb.s'l  ‘  <>(  agnation  in  riebt 

Pa'ish  to  parish  wi  h  !  /  '!"  "V  ^‘■'y  ">  ^'"v,  and 

self  knows  not,  and  no  other^^  '*L  l>e  him- 

S'oltish  recollection.  (ii.  ,t  .r 

raised;  many  new  churches  u  ."f  **.  "'""oy,  however,  were 

and  deputations,  haul  dem  iiid  ■  ‘^"“cted;  and,  by  |)etitious 

I'arliament,  whether  (fom  uiim'  and 

refused.  or  poverty,  have  hitherto 

'|"<‘sfions  lemaiued  t('I  bl7l'nsp,!s7<l  ofTT^a  \  '"'I'ortant 

1‘atronaee  .'  tor  to  ‘  populari/e  tb  .  V  t 

patronasie  as  it  is,  wai  seen  to  1  ^'‘•ahllshment,’  and  to  retain 

(lie  ministers  of  these  new  .  b.  ""P'■'"^'("•■al'lo;  and  how  are 
tuiitiMl,  to  l)(.  provided  fijp  ^  others  sinhhniy  si- 

son)  is  vested,  wi{ru’vo'T.r  thiL^^  •'‘•‘''""asre  (advow- 

rrown,  or  with  individu  il  ‘‘.vceiition.s,  either  with  the 

Indiietioii  to  u  livintr  ^ corporations. 

/>rw///r//iV>,;  jj  ^  conse(pience  of 

l)v  the  patron  the  e-mV  l/"  or  no- 

'Jously  orflainvtl  the  inini^trv^**  ^*‘*‘*‘* 

*»‘at  is,  he  is  exan'  i  ; the  pVes- 
knowledir,.^  .„,d  delivers  diseoiir  and  th(*olooical 

jeets;  and  if  tlu‘,s(‘ ^  certain  prescril)ed  suh- 

. .  i"  tw  . .  ■■ 
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Hut  this  matter  of  patr()nap;e  has  always  been  offensive  to 
the  Scottish  people,  j)articularly  to  the  more  intelligent  and 
pious,  as  tendin^r  to  corrupt  the  church,  and  as  virtually  super- 
sediniT  popular  choice,  since  it  rarely  happims  that  the  nominee 
of  the  patron,  be'Jie  who  he  may,  fails  to  secure,  his  induction. 
Indeed  when  the  ^presentation  has  b(‘en  obtained,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  the  induction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
So  offensive  has  patronajic  be(*n,  that  it  stands  branded  in  the 
standard  books  as  comim^  from  ‘  the  pope’s  kirk  ;  ’  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  Secession  110  years  aj2,o  j  and  twenty  yeais  after,  the 
Relief,  a  lar^e  body  of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  followed  on  the 
same  Iriound.  To  modify,  if  not  to  remove,  patronage,  thtue- 
fore,  was  thought  one  of  the  best  things  the  church  could  do  to 
repopularize  itself.  With  this  view  the  famous  VVto  law  of 
bSd4  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  Our  readers  will  be  <piite 
in  the  dark  on  the  whole  Scottisli  agitation,  unless  they  com¬ 
prehend  this  Veto  law,  and  the  change*  in  (*cclesiastictd  tiiiange- 
ments  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

According  to  former  practice,  after  the  ])r(*sentation  was  le- 
ceived,  the*  parishioners  wt*re  invit(*d  to  call  the*  candiehite*,  fk«it 
is,  to  subscribe  a  document  inviting  him  to  become*  theii  minis¬ 
ter.  As  the  parishione*rs  knew'  we*ll  enough  that  the*  thing 
was  arrangeel  inelependently  of  them,  fe*w'  in  geneiral  sid)sciibeel 
the  call,  whic'h  confesse'elly  hael  be*come*  a  se)rt  e)f  mock-form, 
pre*serving  the*  appe'arance*  of  ele*ctie)n,  when  the*  thing  elid  not 
exist.  Por  if  the  pre*s(*ntatie)n  was  le*gal,  anel  ne)  e>bjectie)n  to 
the  character  of  the  canelielate*  was  maele,  his  inductie)n  fol- 

loweel,  irrespe'ctive  e)f  the  call.  , 

4  he  \  eto  law*  was  introduce*d  for  the  ]>urpe)se  of  increasing  the 
popular  influence.  It  was  urge*d,  that  it  had  always  be^en 
as  a  principle  in  the  church,  (howeve*r  wielely  that  princijile*  hael 
been  departeel  fre^m  in  practice,)  that  no  eine  she)uld  be  intiude*el 
into  a  parish,  contrary  to  the  w  ill  of  the  e’ongre*gation  ;  anel  to 
provide  for  this,  it  was  enacteel  by  the*  assembly,  that,  p!ovide*e 
the  male  he*aels  of  familie*s,  beimg  ceimmunicants,  should  ne*gati\e 
the  ap|)ointment  of  the  patre^n,  should  give  their  \  e*te)  against 
the  presentee,  ewen  without  assigning  any  re*asons  whate*\e*r  or 
his  re*je'ction,  the  presentatiein  slie^uld  be  se*t  asiele,  anel  aneit  i e  r 
canelielate  should  be  ])resenteel  by  the  patrein,  in  remni  e>f  the 
iiiifortunate  man,  who  hael  fallen  uneler  the  V^*to  eif  the*  pejople.— 
Siiborelinate  preivisieins  were  maele*  by  this  law’ ;  but  siieli  is  t  le 

substance  eif  it.  , 

Our  reaelers  will  perce‘ive  that  a  cemsielerable  change  W‘is  ms 
maele  in  the  practice  of  the  chure*h  of  Sceitlanel.  It  is  rue , 
peipular  rights  were*  neit  ceince'eleMl  ;  ne>  jiarish  cemlel  e  ie)e)se ,  or 
ewe*!!  name  a  canelielate*,  till  the*  patre)n  cheise* ;  fre*e  aiie  ^ 
tercel  (*lection  was  not  the^ught  of,  anel  has  been  ecnemiuee 
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the  most  zealous  Veto  men;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  the  male  heads  of  famiiies  bein^;  eommunieants,  were 
enfranchised  bv  their  lordly  superiors,  who  thus  took  upon  them 
to  sit  in  jmh^ment  on  the  rijj;hts  of  Christian  brethren,  and  to 
^rant  or  withhold,  or  to  dole  out  their  spiritual  privile»j;es  in  such 
mutilated  fraj^ments,  as  they  thought  fit;  election,  in  a  word, 
was  granted  to  none,  but  solely  the  power  of  negation  to  a  few. 
Still  this  law  was  a  cheek  on  patronage  which  did  not  exist 
before  ;  and  the  check,  being  new,  was  expected  to  |>lease  the 
people  ;  and,  being  slight,  was  not  expected  to  give  great  otlence 
to  the  patron.  Such  is  non-intrusion j  let  our  readers  bear  in 
mind.  This  is  VetOy  let  them  remember.  England  scarcely  yet 
knows  the  sounds,  certainly  is  at  little  pains  to  catch  their 
sense ;  but  every  ear  in  Scotland  has  been  deafened,  from  ller- 
wick-on- fweed  to  John  oXiroat’s  house,  with  tlu*  grating 
sounds.  Veto  and  non-intrusion,  for  six  long  years. 

'fhe  Veto  being  thus  on  its  legs,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
tlu‘  non-parish  ministers  of  the  church,  was  a  cpiestion  of  press¬ 
ing  interest.  There  are  about  tKiO  parishes  in  Scotland  ;  but 
there  an;  other  churches  connected  with  the  Establishment. 
'riu‘se  latter  are  of  four  classes: — the  old  chapels-of-ease, 
amounting  to  about  (iO — the  parliamentary  churches,  chiefly  in 
the  Highlands,  in  number  about  40 — the  new  extension  churches, 
approaching  to  nearly  ‘JOO — and  a  few  who  have  gone  ovt‘r  to 
tht‘  church  recently,  from  a  small  party  known  by  the  name  of 
tin*  Old  Light  Ibirghers.  All  these  had  two  important  pecu¬ 
liarities;  inun*  of  their  pastors  had  a  sitting  or  voice  in  any 
church  court — and  they  had,  and  still  have,  no  state  endowment, 
(with  the  excej)tion  of  the  parliamentary  churches,)  but  are 
supported  entirely  on  the  voluntary  j)rinciple.  A  great  change 
has  Inrn  efi’ect(‘d  in  the  status  of  all  the  four  classes,  by  the 
assembly,  win)  took  it  upon  them,  without  any  legal  sanction, 
first  to  assign  to  each,  loeal  districts,  which  they  call  parishes 
ouiHul  sacniy  and  next,  to  introduce  them  into  all  church  courts, 
liaving  the  same  status  and  power  with  the  ministers  of  the  old 
jmrishes.  Hy  this  arrangement  various  ends  are  contem})lated. 
I  hey  are  all,  or  nearly  all.  Veto  and  non-intrusion  men,  and 
thus  the  ascendancy  of  that  party  in  the  courts,  especially  in 
the  assembly,  is  secured  over  their  formidable  o})poneuts,  the 
Moderates,  who  tormerly  |)revail(*d — these  newly  elevated  br(*th- 
rt'u  have  a  zeal  and  an  influence,  which  they  would  not  oth(*rwise 
hav(*  p()ss(*ss(*d — the  arraug(‘ment  pleases  a  numerous  class  of 
the  laity,  and  thus  the  l^stablishment  is  still  more  ‘  po|)ular- 
ize<l  and  last,  and  chiefly,  a  claim  is  strengthened  for  legal 
eudo\Mm*uts  to  thos(*  new  im*n,  whose  status  is  ecjually  loftv  in 
all  otlu*i  lespt'cts  with  those  who  were  endowed  before.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  tin*  leqalittf  t)f  these  arrangements 
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remains  to  be  tried,  and  probably  will  be  tried  soon,  in  the  court 
of  session,  by  which  authority  it  is  nearly  certain,  the  whole 
arrangement  will  be  set  aside,  the  assembly  having  streteh(‘d  its 
authority  ultra  vires. 

Let  ns  now  advert  to  the  other,  and  still  more  vital  question 
of  the  spiritual  indepeudence  now  claimed  by  the  church.  The 
general  assembly  passed  the  Veto  law,  and  made  these  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  new  parishes  and  their  ministers.  But  had  they 
ihepoicerf  Thespiritual  independence  men  boldly  assert  theirown 
inherent  supremacy.  They  atlirm  that  Jesus  (Jhrist  is  the  oidy 
Head  of  the  church — that  they  have  derived  from  Him  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
W'toand  all,  without  any  control  whatever  bv  the  secular  powers 
— that  in  ])assing  their  Vh'to  they  acted  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  delegated  to  them  by  Jesus  (.'hrist — that  neither  judges, 
parliament,  nor  (pieen,  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  them  in 
sucli  matters — and  that,  rather  than  surreiuh*r  this  spiritual 
imlej)endence  of  theirs,  they  will  ‘  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  j)leaded  in  the  assembly,  that  tliey 
were  exceeding  their  |)owers — that  wen*  they  only  a  Christian 
(hurch,  unsuj)ported  by  the  state,  they  might  do  what  they 
pleas(‘d,  but  tliat  as  an  Establishment,  they  existed  by  civil  stat¬ 
ute,  and  by  that  statute  were  ‘  bound  and  astricte(l  ’ — that  to 
this  authority  they  had  themselves  submitted,  and  received  their 
status  and  their  emoluments,  on  the  fidelity  of  their  obedience — 
that  patronage  is  j)atrimony,  civil  proj)erty,  bought  and  sold, 
and  any  j)art  of  which,  or  the  value  of  which,  the  general 
assembly  have  no  more  right  to  invade,  than  to  seize  the  park 
of  a  proprietor,  and  parcel  it  out  amongst  the  parishioners — that 
if  in  this  way  they  altered  one  part  of  the  compact  betwixt  them 
and  the  state,  they  might  alter  others,  or  tlui  whole — and  that 
by  following  the  |)ath  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  civil  pains,  and  their  whole  establishment 
to  jeoj)ar(iy  or  ruin. 

J  he  dispute  was  not  long  confined  within  tin;  walls  of  the 
assembly.  There  were  j)atrons  in  plenty,  who  knew  their  rights, 
and  were  resolved  to  assert  them,  in  spite  of  these  claims  of 
spiritual  indej)endence  and  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
In  illustration  of  this,  the  two  following  im|)ortant  cases  tleserve 
s|)ecial  notice. 

"Die  one  is  the  famous  Auchterarder  case.  The  patron  of  this 
parish  is  the  Earl  of  Minnoul,  by  whom  a  Mr.  ^  oung,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  church,  was  presented  to  the  living.  He  was  proposed 
to  the  parishioners  in  terms  of  the  \"eto  law,  and  in  the  new 
ecclesiastical  jargon  of  the  north,  had  the  misf()rtune  to  lx; 
vetoed.  Hut  his  lordship  disn^ganled  the  law  of  the;  assembly, 
and  So  did  Mr.  Young,  the  |)resentee.  His  lordship  would  not 
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|>n*st*nt  another,  and  lie  and  Mr.  ^  onn^  hron^ht  the  ease  h(*t()ro 
the  hi^'^hest  Scottish  tribunal — the  court  of*  session,  who  utter 


huii;  and  patient  lieariiuj:,  found  not  only  that  the  presentation 
was  valid,  hut  that  the  Veto  law  of  the  church  was  illegal,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  atfectcd  the  patrimonial  rights  of  jiatrons,  over  whicli 
the  church  has  no  jiovvcr ;  and  ap|)ointed  the  Prcshytery  of 
Auchtcrardcr  to  take  Mr.  Vomnj;  on  trial,  in  order  to  his  induc¬ 
tion.  The  case  was  hrou^ht  hy  ajipeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
hy  whose  authority  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  session  was 
contirincd.  Here  was  direct  collision  betwixt  the  law  and  the 
church,  the  former  setting'  aside  as  illegal  a  law  of  the  latter, 
and  appointing  the  church  to  act  in  opposition  to  its  own  law. 
d  he  indcjicndcnts  wen*  roused.  I  he  Veto  law  was  a  law  of  the 
church,  with  which,  in  their  creed,  the  state  had  no  ri^ht  to 
interfere — the  act  of  ordination  is  a  sjiiritual  act,  with  the  ajipoint- 
ment  of  which  the  civil  jiowers  have  nothin^;  to  do — ‘  we  will  not 
‘ordain  Mr.  Voum^,’  th(‘y  said,  ‘  let  judges  and  peers  do  their 
‘  worst.’  And  thev  have  neither  ordained  him  to  the  ininistrv,  nor 
taken  him  on  trial,  uj)  to  this  hour;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr. 
Voum*-  has  hromMit  an  action  of  danumes  against  the  l^r(‘sl)vterv 
for  .t’Kht^OO,  which  will  he  ilccided  hy  a  jury  some  of  tlu'se  days; 
and  on  w  hich  Lord  (amnintiham,  one  of  the  judiics,  has  already 
»^iven  an  opinion  from  the  bench,  in  favor  of  Air.  Young',  arguing 
his  case  w  ith  uncommon  clearness  and  ])ow’er. 

'flu*  otluM*  case  is  that  of  Marnoch,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathhogie,  one  still  more  complicated,  embarrassing,  and  stir¬ 
ring.  So  far  back  as  1S37,  a  Mr.  Palwards  was  present(‘d  to 
tin*  j)arish  of  Marnoch,  but  was  retoed  by  a  majority  of  tin* 
mah'  h(*ads  of  families.  Had  tlu*  law'  of  the  Assembly  been 
obeyed  by  the  patron,  the  pr(*scntee,  or  the  j>resbytery,  Mr. 
I'.dwards  would  havt*  been  set  aside,  and  anoth(*r  candidate 
|>resent(‘d.  Hut  these*  parties  wore  not  like-minded  with  tin* 
parishion(*rs,  or  tlu*  Assembly.  Mr.  Ivlwards  brought  his  case 
iu»t  Ix'fore  his  e*cclesiastical  sup(*riors,  but  their  sup(*riorsas  w(*ll 
as  his,  the  Court  of  Session,  praying  the  court  to  find  his  j)re- 
sentation  valid,  and  to  secure  to  him  its  Icii'itimate  cons(*(pienccs — 
induction  to  tlu*  living.  Thecourt  decided  in  his  favor,  and  dcclar(*d 
that  the*  presbytery,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  the  church, 
W(*re  ‘  h(»uiul  and  artich'd  ’  by  a  prior  law  of  the  state,  to  take 
the  candidate  on  trial  in  order  to  his  induction.  Of  the  (‘leven 
ministers  of  which  tlu*  pre'sbyte'ry  consists,  sev(*n  aiir(*(*d  to  take 
Mr.  I’.dwards  on  tri;il,  thus  pn*t(*rring  obedience*  to  the  law  ol 
tlu*  land,  to  obe*di(‘nce  to  the*  law  of  their  church.  How  does 
tlu*  (‘hurch  act  I  I  lu*  (i('iu*ral  Ass(*mbly,  our  r(‘ad(*rs  may  not 
be  aware,  meets  only  once  a  ye*ar ;  but  they  appoint  a  lanje 
coimnitteu*  to  mee't  (puirte*rly,  which  committ(*e  is  known  by  the 
name  ot  ‘  i  lu*  (  ommission.’  and  to  which  body  ve*rv  ample 
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powers  are  (leleoatetl  bv  the  A«..  n 
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mob,  induct  Mr.  Kd wards  into  the  parish  of  Marnoch  on  tliu 
21st  dav  of  January  last. 

What  a  medley  have  we  here  ?  What  direct  conflict  betwixt 
the  church  and  tlie  law  by  which  the  church  as  an  Kstablish- 
inent  exists  !  What  successful  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  jHuver 
bv  Churchmen,  under  the  sanction  of  civil  law  !  I'irst,  the 
(Jhurch  passes  a  law,  which  the  civil  authority  annuls.  \e\t 
the  Church  adheres  to  its  annulled  law  in  defiance  of  the  civil 
authority.  Then  patron,  ])resentee,  and  presbytery  within  the 
Church,^  defy  the  law  of  the  (Church.  The  Church  rebels 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Churchmen  rebel  against  the 
law  of  the  Church.  The  Church  suspends  rebellious  ('hurch- 
men  ;  and  the  law  liberates  those  whom  the  Church  susjx  uds. 
Ministers  suspended  from  office  exercise  the  otlice  from  which 
their  own  Church  suspends  them  ;  and  avowedly  in  ohedituice 
to  the  civil  law,  set  apart  to  sacred  office  one  |)rohibited  by  the 
Church  from  entering  into  that  office — an  office  from  which 
those  conferring  it  are  themselves  suspended  !  Wluue  now  is 
the  independence  of  the  (^burch  ?  And  where  is  non-intrusion  ? 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  ask  with  eager¬ 
ness,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?  It  is  not  ditiicult 
to  |)rono\mc(‘  what  the  course  ought  to  be  with  all  consistent 
friends  of  inde|)endence  and  non-intrusion  on  the  Scottish 
Church,  'fhey  denounce  patronage,  not  as  an  incuiuhrnuce 
only,  hut  as  a  sin  ;  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  will  of  the  Head  of’ 
the  Church,  and  h*ading,  as  they  truly  declare,  to  many  otlu'r 
sins.  One  would  imagine,  then,  that  it  must  b(‘  sin  to  hold 
patronage* — to  exercise  patronage — above  all,  it  must  he  sin,  in 
those  s|>ecially  who  entertain  such  views,  to  acce|)t  the  j)atrous 
sinful  gift,  and  to  live  by  the  fruit  of  ])atronage  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  only  a  disre|)utable,  a  dishonorable,  but  a  sinful 
way  of  living,  according  to  anti-j)atronage  advocates.  Is  not 
the  answer  plain  t  ‘  Suffer,  then,  rather  than  sin — renounce 
‘  this  sinfid  mode  of  living — take  for  your  exam|)le  the  con- 
‘  fessors  and  martyrs  of  other  days,  should  such  a  lot  Ix'  as- 
‘  signed  to  you — or  rather,  since  you  are  not  called  to  suffer  for 
‘  a  go(xf  conscience  to  any  formidable  extent,  renounce  stat(‘|)ay, 

and  live  like  your  f)retliren  of  other  denominations.’  lluMi  in 
regard  to  spiritual  indeptuidence,  the  demand  of  duty  seems 
eipially  urgent  ;  for  how  can  any  man  with  his  eyes  open  fail  to 
pcrc<'i>e  the  iucomj)atihility  of  such  indepeiuience  with  the 
position  of  a  (  hurch  established  by  law  i  Among  the  many 
'tigjiries  of  Dr.  (.  halmers  m  these  proceedings,  oiu*  of  his  j>ro- 
po>als  to  Lord  Aberdeen  is  the  concession  by  the  state  to  the 
Church  of  what  he  calls  W/7>crf/m  arbitriuni ;  that  is,  that  the 
state  should  simply  pay  the  clergy,  and  grant  to  them  the 
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liberty  of  doiiijx  what  tliey  like  ;  a  proposal  as  modest  and  as 
sane  as  if  the  ofticers  of  the  army  and  navy  siioidd  demand  from 
narliament  pay  without  control,  a  military  and  naval  libcnnn 
arhitnum  to  hi>ht  with  what  wea|)ons,  with  what  foes,  on  what 
arena  they  may  tancv,  either  to  fii»ht  or  not  to  ti^ht,  to  he  the 
prardians  of  peace,  or  the  fomentors  of  discord.  Spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence  in  a  state-supported  Church  !  How  can  any  man,  in 
the  Scottish  Church  particularly,  entertain  himself  with  such  a 
vision  ?  H  as  not  that  Church  in  exj)ress  words  condemned  lay- 
patromn^e  as  an  evil,  and  has  not  tin*  state  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half  compelled  the  Church  to  endure  that  evil  ?  Is  this 
independence  ?  The  statute  of  lo92  is  boasted  of  as  ‘  the  chart<‘r 
‘of  the  Church  of  Scotland;’  y(‘t  that  parliannmtary  statute* 
contains  these  remarkable  words,  ‘  the  C^hurch  shall  be  bound 
‘  and  astrict(‘d  to  admit  any  (pialified  pt‘rson  whom  the  patron 
‘shall  present.*  Is  a  (’hurch  ‘bound  and  astricted*  by  the 
state,  and  to  a  j)ractice  w  hich  the  (dmrch  denounces  as  sinful, 
independent  ?  Indeed,  the  state  has  done  what  it  lik(‘d  with 
the  (Church  in  the  matter  of  patrona<^e.  In  lo9‘i,  it ‘bound 
‘and  astricted*  the  Church  to  bear  tin*  yoke.  Durinjx  the 
stru^'^les  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  (’romwellian 
interregnum,  the  Church  threw  it  off  for  a  time.  At  the  resto¬ 
ration  it  was  re-im])os(‘d.  In  U>9(),  it  was  modified  by  tin* 
state,  being  vested  in  heritors  (|)roprietors)  and  kirk-sessions. 
It  was  restored  by  statute  in  1712;  and  in  spite  of  remonstrance 
has  been  continued  by  the  same  statute  to  this  day.  Is  this 
inde|)endence  ?  Recently  the  Church  passes  h(‘r  \  (*to  law, 
without  consulting  the  state,  and  glori(*s  in  her  independence 
and  liberty;  but  the  state  interposes,  declares  her  V^eto  illegal, 
interdicts  the  measures  which  the  \  t‘to  law  appoints,  susj)ends 
the  effects  of  spiritual  censures,  drags  her  minist(*rs  before  civil 
tribunals  for  obeying  Church  laws,  and  a|)points  ministers  whom 
the  Church  has  suspended  to  ])(‘rform  spiritual  services  w  Inch 
the  (.'hurch  has  forbidden.  Is  all  this  independence  I  Rut  the 
worst  remains  to  be  told.  The  minist(‘rs  of  the(/hurch  have  all 
subscribed  her  Confession  of  Faith  without  reserve  or  limita¬ 
tion,  and  that  confession  contains  the  follow  ing  words  respecting 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  ‘  He  hath  authority,  and  it  is 
‘  his  duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  ]>(*ace  be  |)reserved  in 
‘  the  (Church,  that  the  truth  of  Cod  b(*  ke|)t  j)ur(*.  and  entire, 
‘  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions 

*  or  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  ]>revented  or  reformed, 

*  and  all  the  ordinance's  of  Cod  duly  settled,  administered,  and 
‘  observed.  For  the  better  €*ffecting  where'of,  he  hath  power  to 
‘  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  what- 
‘  soever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  ^ 

Can  he  consistently  call  the  Church  inde[>endent  ewer  whici. 
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with  his  ow  n  hand  and  heart,  he  has  solemidy  conceded  smh 
j)owers  to  tlie  inat::istrate  ? 

Hut  in  these  eircninstances  what  remains  for  those  who  lio- 
nestly  believe  tliat  tlie  (.'hurch  ot  Christ  on^ht  to  bt*  ind(‘|)eiul- 
ent  of  all  State  control,  and  tliat  they  dare  not  surrender  this 
indepemlence  as  they  shall  be  answerable  to  their  Divine  Mas¬ 
ter  t  Can  there  be  any  answer  but  this  one  ? — (juit  a  |)osi(ion 
in  which  their  liberty  is  denied  them,  and  occupy  one  to  whieli 
they  have  direct  access,  which  hundreds  of  thousands  around 
them  hap|)ilv  occupy,  and  which  the  Christian  church,  hv 
aj>ostolic  sanction,  occupied  in  the  beoinnim^. 

But  will  this  b(‘  the  issue?  With  Mr.  Hose,  we  susp(‘et  not, 
— at  least,  with  a  very  few  only.  We  much  fear  that  the  (»l(| 
fable  of  mountains  in  labor,  and  producin<^  only  a  ridiculous 
ino!is(*,  is  about  to  be  realized  in  Scotland.  Feir  of  the  ini/iis- 
ters  of  the  Scottish  Church  are^  after  (til  this  ado,  hostile  fit  n 
modified  patronaye, — and  the  State  hnows  this.  Indeed,  how  eau 
they  be,  w  hen  tlu‘v  all  accept  the  living  by  the  ])atron’s  bounty  ! 
'flu*  whole  moderate  ])arty,  occupying  probably  a  majority  of 
the  old  parishes,  are  the  declartul  advocates  of  patronage.  Lord 
Moncrietf,  the  lay  leader  of  the  other  party,  and  other  ininis- 
ttTs  of  the  same  jrarty,  in  their  parliamentary  evidenct‘,  have 
recorded  their  judgments  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Chalm(*rs  has  lu'ver 
disguised  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  j)atronage,  and  has  held 
that  the  Veto  law  was  meant  to  be  conservative  of  it.  d'he 
law  is  abundantly  decisive,  ‘binding  and  astricting’  tin*  tbriner. 
Probably  ninetenths  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  go  along 
with  tln‘  law.  Among  the  clergy  there  art*  excellent  j)ersons, 
who  ln)nt‘stly  dt‘plore  the  evil,  and  desire  its  (*ntire  and  final 
removal;  and  who,  |)ossibly,  in  spite  of  all  their  natural  and 
cxc'usable  predilections  towards  the  Cdmrch,  may,  for  the  sakt* 
t)t  a  good  conscience,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  new  st*- 
cession.  But  Mr.  Host*  knows  well  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks,  and  he  augurs  nothing  very  lofty  of  the  most  fervi*nt 
agitators;  and  right  sorrow fidly  and  slightingly  does  this  ho- 
iu*st  man  talk  ot  ‘  the  verbal  and  noisy  professions  of  a  regard 
to  the  rights  ot  the  Christian  people,  made  by  many  non- 
intrusionists  ot  the  present  day.*  If  such  be  tlie  nu*n,  there 
must  be  a  great  lack  ot  that  sturdy  virtue  which  led  the  sece- 
<lers  ot  other  days  to  disregard  all  compromise,  and  t(^  leave 
the  church,  manse,  glebe, — every  tiling,  without  one  vaunting 
word,  desirous  only  to  havt*  peace  within,  and  to  aj)|)rove 
themseivt's  t('  tludr  (in‘at  Master.  If  Mr.  Rose  is  right,  aiul 
In*  probably  is  so,  there  will  be  a  reaction  soon  ;  tlu*  church 
that  has  jgiven  an  exanijile  of  boldness,  w  ill  see  it  her  duty  to 
set  one  ot  becoming  meekness — sht*  w  ho  has  broken  and  de¬ 
fied  the  law  will  revert  to  her  former  jiractice,  and  be  all  suh- 
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mission  to  the  law — to  tlie  people  she  will  talk  smoothly,  very 
reverently  to  the  judges  and  to  the  State— the  rigid  law  will 
relax  a  little  (she  would  have  a  heart  oi‘  adamant  if  she  did 
not,  when  she  sees  a  chastened  sobbing  church  on  her  knees  at 
her  feet) :  some  medium  measure,  such  as  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Hill,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
great  end  of  jK*ace ;  and,  w  ith  the  desertion  possibly  of  a  few’, 
and  the  misgivings  of  many,  things  will  revert  to  their  ohl 
course  for  a  season.  We  are  bold  enough  to  ha’/.ard  this  vati¬ 
cination. 

Hut  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  ptrsuaded  that  this 
Scottish  movement,  be  its  result  what  it  may,  will  incalculably 
favor  the  ]>rinciples  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  (*nlightened 
dissent.  The  eyes  of  the  country  art*  now  oj)en  to  these  facts 
of  vast  moment — that  among  dissenters,  and  with  them  alone, 
spiritual  independence  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  are  enjoyed  ; 
and  that  if  Cliurchmen  will  have  spiritual  independence,  they 
must  leave  the  Church,  or  the  Church  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
State.  With  one  consent  the  Moderates  ring  this  in  the  ears 
of  their  opponents  in  the  Assembly.  With  ecjual  solemnity  and 
sarcasm  the  judges  have  j)ronounced  the  same  sentiments  from 
the  bench.  With  two  or  three  inconsiderable  exc(‘j)tions,  the 
whole  periodical  press  of  Scotland  declares  the  same  thing.  It 
is  in  every  one’s  mouth.  A  further  result  is,  that  scriptural 
liherty  is  gaining  friends  by  thousands  within  the  (.’hurch  it¬ 
self,  within  whose  pale,  it  delights  us  to  know’,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  mass  of  religious  intellig(*nce,  |>iety,  moral  worth,  and 
Christian  ’zeal  and  beneficence.  And  the  same  elfect  of  the 
continuance  of  this  agitation  is  to  convince  the  more  rellecting 
portion  of  the  ])rivate  members  of  the  (  'hnrch,  that  iilxTty  and 
state  connexion  cannot  co-exist;  and  that  if  they  would  be 
independent  of  State  control,  they  must  be  independent  of  State 
pay.  The  concluding  sentence  in  the  Quarterhj  on  this  .sub¬ 
ject  finds  a  response  all  over  the  land — ‘  while  tin*  Church  re- 
‘  mains  an  Established  Church,  her  absolute  independence  of 
‘  the  law  is  a  dream.’ 

The  grand  evil  to  be  dreaded  from  the  continuance  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishments,  is  their 
pernicious  influence  on  the  piety  of  the  country,  corrupting  and 
depressing,  by  secularizing  it,  and  per|)etuating  while  they 
exist  a  proud  and  repulsive  sectarianism,  with  all  its  concomi¬ 
tant  mischiefs.  But  next  in  order  is  their  banelnl  cflect  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  A  free  State,  and  an  endowed 
Church,  are  necessary  antagonists.  To  the  latter,  excellent 
persons  may  belong,  many  who  have  little  of  their  spirit.  Hut 
as  cor jiorat ions,  unjust  in  their  very  cfinstitution,  tliey  inure 
and  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  iiractical  injustice,  while  they 
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vitiate  the  spirits  of  their  more  devoted  iidlierents,  esp(‘ciallv 
their  clerical  adherents,  to  an  extent  of  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  \inconscions ;  inspiring  them  with  tlie  bitterest  aeriinonv 
against  tliose  whom  they  most  injure,  and  against  all  who  cail 
in  question  their  unrighteous  mono})oly,  and  rendering  tlu*m 
tenacious  almost  to  des|)eration  of  exclusive  pay  and  exclusive 
power.  Kven  Dr.  Chalmers  regards  the  new’  churches  as 
stf'ppitKf~st(>nt's  to  new  endowments  j  and  actually  proposes  to 
recall  the  \'eto  law  ,  for  which  he  fought  so  stoutly,  because  it  is 
now  discovered  that  ‘  thereby  ’  they  would  ‘  itiatr  the  loss  of  the 
*  tcmporali fit's and,  notwithstanding  the  kindliiu'ss  of  liis 
natun*,  no  man  has  indulged  more  than  he  in  ferocity  in  tone 
and  diction  towards  voluntaries,  declaring,  among  other  things, 
that  they  are  the  friends  of  anarchy,  and  would  l)urn  up  all  the 
synagogues  of  (iod  in  the  land.  Tlie  natural  allies  of  Church¬ 
men  are  that  party  in  the  country  who  have  been  the  heredi¬ 
tary  enemies  of  liberty,  and  are  once  more  within  reach  of 
power,  bet  them  have  it,  and  endowed  prelacy  and  j)resl)ytery 
will  rally  around  them;  the  government  will  strengthen  hy 
more  largely  endow  ing  the  friendly  church(‘s ;  and  the  con¬ 
ciliated  ecclesiastics,  in  thousands,  will  be  goviTinnent  agents, 
in  every  parish,  in  every  house  to  which  they  have  access,  and 
in  every  contested  tdection,  parliamentary  and  municipal,  lor 
such  a  temporary  result,  the  way  is  already  prc'pared,  under 
Church  and  Tory  inlluence,  in  both  parts  of  tlie  island.  The 
cltTgy  of  Canterbury  are  a  specimen  of  the  clergy  over  all  baig- 
land,  and,  with  honorable  exceptions,  over  all  Scotland,  f^very 
pulse  beats  in  unison  with  the  heart.  The  established  clergy, 
form  an  organized  power,  universally  ramified,  and  pervaded 
by  one  will,  in  as  far  as  the  tenqioral  wealth  and  jiower  of  the 
corporation  are  concerned.  In  Scotland,  we  understand,  its 
effects  in  the  counties  are  truly  deplorable.  In  Ayrshire,  at  the 
first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  out  of  about 
d,00()  voters,  2,d00  voted  for  the  Liberal,  and  GOO  for  the  Tory 
candidate.  At  the  last  election,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  nroprietors  and  the  clergy,  the  Liberal  candidate  lost  by  se¬ 
veral  hundreds.  We  cannot  but  declare  our  apprehension  that 
a  |H}riod  of  trial  awaits  the  consistent  friends  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  a  season  of  augmented  Church  and  Tory  sw  ay, 
short,  we  trust,  yet  such  as  may  demand  some  simultaneous  and 
undesirable  national  effort  to  displace  it  for  ever. 

e  can  aHbrd  space  only  for  a  few'  words  respecting  the 
naiunldets,  w ith  the  titles  of  which  we  have  headed  our  article. 
Dr.  Brown  s  is  marked  by  his  usual  intellectual  vigour,  honest 
and  noble  intrepidity,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  Rible  truth, 
and  to  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  lb* 
.ju>t  \  holds  that  w  hile  dissenters  should  co-operate  in  civil  mea- 
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sures  with  all,  of  whatever  denomination  with  whom  they  a^ree  in 
|)rinci|)le,  and  sliould  never,  witliout  necessity,  act  as  a  |>arty,  tlie 
recent  combinations  of  churcinnen  have  rendered  it  imperative  on 
dissenters  to  confederate  in  their  own  defence  ;  never  indeed  to 
seek  anv  favor  for  themselves  which  they  do  not  seek  for  the 
wliole  community,  hut  to  resist,  with  tlieir  whole  iidluence,  those 
ajT^ressive  movements  of  churchmen,  which  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  just  and  free  j^overnment,  and  to  the  rijjjhts 
of  dissenters,  with  which  the  lormer  are  identified,  lie  demon¬ 
strates  that  dissenters  cannot  co-operate  with  churchmen  in 
their  present  movements  for  non-intrusion  and  in(le|)en(lenc(‘, 
since  churchmen  demand  these  on  <^rounds,  and  for  objects,  and 
in  circumstances,  with  which  dissenters  can  have  no  sym|)athy. 
They  petition  for  the  relief  of  the  church  by  new  statutes  in  Iut 
favor;  dissenters  say,  the  church  should  relieve  herself,  and  the 
state  should  let  her  alone.  Tlu‘y  seek  imh'ptuidence  for  the 
church  of  Scotland  with  exclusive  pay  and  power;  dissenters 
seek  independence  for  all  churches,  pay  and  power  for  none. 
They  seek  justice  and  liberty  for  themselves;  dissenters  for  the 
whole  community.  The  follow in<^  |>assa^e  on  this  subji'ct,  from 
the  j)amphlet  of  Dr.  15rown,  will  atlord  our  readtu’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  the  tone  and  purport  of  the  whole. 

*  It  would  be  irreconcilable  alike  w  ith  sound  principle  and  enlight¬ 
ened  p(dicy,  for  the  dissenting  churches  in  their  religious  ca]>acity,  t(» 
take  any  part  in  political  affairs,  it  being  a  fundamental  princi|de  witli 
all  well  instructed  dissenters,  that  in  their  religious  ea|nicity,  whether 
as  individuals  or  societies,  the  governments  of  tin’s  worltl  have  nothing 
t(>  do  w  ith  them,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  governments  ol 
this  world  ;  hut  it  does  seem  advisable  that  disserders,  as  a  class  of 
citizens,  whose  civil  rights  are  materially  and  injudicl<»usly  allected  by 
certain  existing  institutions,  in  cmise(|uence  of  their  exercising  their 
inalienahle  right  of  judging  fi>r  themselves  in  religimi,  and  acting 
accordingly,  should,  as  other  classes  of  citizens  are  apt  to  do  in  similar 
circumstances,  organize  themselves  into  a  distinct  bodift  so  as  most 
etlectually  to  protect  from  invasion  such  privileges,  as,  in  common  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  state,  they  have  already  a  legal  right  to,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  every  oppt)rtunity  which  may  occur,  of  securing 
that,  t(»  which  as  peaceable  members  of  the  community  they  are 
entitled,  but  which,  w  Idle  civil  establishments  <d'  religion  exist,  they 
never  can  expect  to  possess,  ^absolute  libertif,  just  and  true  libeitfj, 
equal  and  impartial  liberty.''" — pp.  11,  12. 

Mr.  Rose’s  pamj)hlet  is  the  production  of  ;i  |dous  and  judicious 
churchman;  a  devotet*  of  no  j)arty,  dreading  mischief,  and 
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ea^er  to  prevent  it ;  ami  propounding  his  own  plans,  with  little 
hope  of  their  being  listened  to,  for  healing  tlie  present  sores  \>t 
the  church.  With  true  Celtic  veneration  he  regards  the  church 
in  which  he  has  been  nurtured — with  Celtic  strength  and  tenor 
he  clasps  her  with  masculine  arms  to  his  honest  breast ;  but  it 
is  plain  withal  that  he  finds  himself  environed  with  embarrass¬ 
ments,  from  which  esca|>e  within  the  church  is  all  but  hopeless ; 
in  a  word,  he  is  within  a  few  paces  of— his  wit’s  end ;  a  pre¬ 
dicament  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ‘  The  Rev.  Lewis  Rose,  of 
Duke  Street  Gaelic  Church,  Glasgow.’ 

As  for  Mr.  Cunningham,  he  is  ever  like  himself — an  affirma¬ 
tion  which  may  not  be  quite  transparent  to  English  eyes,  but 
w  hich  w  ill  be  |>erfectly  so  to  all  in  the  vicinitv  of  Trinity  College 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  the  ecclesiastical  fiotilla  which  at 
present  navig;ites  the  troubled  waters  of  Scotia,  Mr.  Cunningham 
IS  the  Spitfire, — incessantly  discharging  his  innocent  miniature 
puns,  now  at  the  Moderates  within  the  church,  now’  at  the 
judges  of  the  land,  now  at  that  ghastly,  grisly  spectre,  that 
haunts  him  by  night  and  by  day — the  law,  and  now’  at  the 
Voluntaries,  especiallv,  in  his  ow  n  vernacular,  ‘  the  perjured  and 
a|H>state  seceders.’  \'erily,  the  church  of  Scotland  has  gooil 
reason  to  pray,  ‘  save  me  from  my  friends  !’ 
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Ftimiiy  .Vtvni#,  or  Hiut^  to  those  who  would  make  Home  ha/tpt/.  Ry 
Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  ‘The  Women  of  Enghuid.'  Pint  1.  Fisher 
and  Co. 

It  would  Ix'  premature  at  present  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
literary  merits  of  this  work,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  onr  notice 
to  a  simple  statement  of  the  object  of  the  author,  and  the  mode  of  its 
publication.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  ‘  all  w  ho  are 
solicitous  for  the  w'ell-being  of  society,  must  rejoice  in  whatever  tenils 
to  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort,  either  by  removing  what  is  de¬ 
structive  to  its  existence,  or  encouraging  those  habits  and  dispositions 
by  which  it  is  protected  and  sustained.  Some  of  these,*  she  adds, 
‘  with  their  nature  and  tendencies,  the  author  has  already  endeavored 
to  point  out  to  her  countryw’omen,  in  the  ‘  Women  of  England  and, 
encourage<l  by  the  favorable  regard  w’ith  W’hich  this  w’ork  has  Ix'en 
ri»ceiveil.  she  is  induciHl  to  turn  her  attention  to  a  minute  description 
of  one  particular  cause  of  evil,  more  fiital  than  all  others,  to  individual 
happiiu*ss,  though  less  discountenanced  by  the  world,  in  its  commence¬ 
ment  and  early  progress.  In  the  work  now*  announced,  the  author  has 
eiuU'avored,  not  only  to  descriln*  some  of  the  v'arious  forms  w’hich  this 
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evil  assumes,  but  to  Knid  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  its  only  reinedv. 
as  well  as  to  enforce  the  truth,  that  for  all  moral  evils  there  is  m>  cer¬ 
tain  cure  hut  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  principle.  'I’he  form  in 
which  the  work  is  moulded,  is  that  of  a  domestic  novel ;  and  the  style, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  numlnT,  is  at  once  M>l)er,  chaste, 
and  graphic,  'fhe  work  is  to  apinnir  in  monthly  parts,  price  one 
shilling  each,  and  will  he  handsomely  illustrated  hy  steel  engravings. 


.4  lyictiotmiy  of  Science^  L\teraturt\  and  Art ;  comprUhut  the  Uistorp^ 
l\'fcnvt\ony  and  Si'iefitific  Prineip/ett  of  en^rp  Pranch  of  Unman 
KnotrMp*‘ ;  irith  the  Dt  riration  and  Ihjinition  of  all  the  terms  in 
pt^neral  nst\  Illustrated  hy  Kngravings  on  Wood.  Falited  hy  W.  '|\ 
Branoe,  L.  and  E.  Bart  1.  London:  l4ongman  and  1\>. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  most  admirable,  and  its  execution  pro¬ 
mises  to  he  such  as  will  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  t»f 
the  public.  It  is  intended  to  occupy  a  medium  position  between  the 
general  encyclopaedia  and  the  special  dictionary,  and  will  Ik'  hnind  to 
answer  all  the  ]nirposes  of  a  manual  or  reference  laHik.  It  *  will  con¬ 
tain,*  we  are  informed  in  the  prospectus,  ‘  the  definition,  derivation, 
and  explanation  of  the  various  terms  in  science,  art,  and  literature, 
that  i»ccur  in  reading  or  in  conversation.  (Jreat  pains  have  Iwvn  ta¬ 
ken  to  make  these  definitions  and  explanations  correct,  clear,  and  pre¬ 
cise.  Short  abstracts  are  also  given  of  the  principles  of  the  most  |h»- 
pular  and  imjxirtant  departments  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  with 
notice  of  their  rise,  progress,  and  present  state.  No  statement  is  ever 
made  as  to  any  unusual  or  doubtful  matter,  without  referring  to  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests ;  and  when  subjects  of  general  interest  and 
imjHirtance  are  noticed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  relating  to 
them,  which  embody  the  best  and  most  authentic  information.  Nt»t 
only,  therefore,  will  those  who  consult  this  work  have  a  guaranUn*  for 
its  authenticity  ;  hut  they  will  learn  the  sources  to  which  they  may 
rest>rt  with  the  greatest  advantage,  should  they  wish  to  make  further 
iiKjuiries.’  The  tvork  is  printed  in  a  small  hut  neat  and  readable  type, 
and  w  ill  he  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  monthly  j>arts  of  5s.  each. 


The  Illustrated  Commentarp  on  the  Old  and  Setr  Testaments;  chufp 
explanatorp  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Saend 
Scrif)tnres;  and  also  of  the  llistorpy  deoifraphp^  \atnral  Ilistorp^  and 
Antupiities^  In  inp  a  Repnhlieation  tf  the  Sates  of  the  Pictorial  Pi- 
hie.  Vol.  V.  London  :  Clnu-les  Knight  and  (-o. 

Wk  have  in  former  numbers  of  our  Journal  descrilK*d  the  nature  of 
this  w’ork,  and  have  expressed  our  high  estimate  of  its  value.  Such  i» 
our  opinion  on  this  point  that  we  dei*m  it  almost  impossible  to  s|H*ak  i»f 
it  in  terms  of  t(M>  high  praise.  Leaving  the  doctrinal  and  experimental 
exposition  of  Scripture  to  t>ther  writers,  the  editor  of  this  w  ork  has 
brought  his  varied  reading  and  most  laborious  rcisearch  t«»  Imar  on  the 
elucidation  of  the  antiifuities,  geography,  jnilitical  history,  /.oology. 
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botany,  and  customs  of  the  inspired  record.  Tlie  result,  as  might  have 
l)een  expected,  has  been  the  removal  of  many  difficulties  which  have 
long  served  to  perplex  the  intelligent  reader,  and  the  clearing  np  of 
8(»me  obscurities  which  had  thrown  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  or 
of  doubtfulness  u))on  the  sacred  text.  The  present  volume  completes 
the  work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  all  parents  and  guardians  of 
youth  to  place  immediately  in  the  hands  of  their  charge. 


Memoir  of  the  Her.  Edward  Pat/son.,  D.  D.  By  the  Rev.  Asa  Ci  m- 
MING8..  Reprinted  from  the  Ninth  American  Edition,  1R‘15.  lx)n- 
don  :  Ward  and  Co. 

A  CHEAP  and  beautifully  executed  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  American  ministerial  biography. 


^  Ilshat  Cheer  p  or  Rotjer  Williams  in  Banishment.  A  Poem.  By  .loi; 

Ditrfek:,  F]s<j.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  John 

ErsTACE  Giles.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  will  peruse  an  extended  critique  on  the 
American  edition  of  this  work  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  for  July, 
will  need  no  further  inducement  to  possess  themselves  imme¬ 
diately  of  a  copy  of  this  reprint.  The  character  of  Roger  W  illiams 
has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful  posterity.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  have  been  strangely  distorted  in  order  to  justify 
a  charge  of  doctrinal  heresy  agjiinst  him,  and  thus  to  overshadow  the 
true  lustre  and  dignity  of  his  career.  No  man  has  more  pt>werful 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain,  and 
we  therefore  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work,  as  calculated  to 
secure  him  tardy  justice.  *  In  the  following  poem,*  says  Mr.  (iiles, 
‘  the  magnanimity  and  patriarchal  piety  wdiich  he  displayed,  during 
his  solitary  wanderings  and  perilous  sojourn  amongst  the  wild  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  forest, — his  heart-thrilling  adventures, — his  hardships, 
toils,  and  wrongs,  are  so  vividly  set  rorth,  and  mingled  with  such 
glowing  descriptions  of  American  scenery,  Indian  customs  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  accounts  so  instructive  of  their  tradition  and  religion,  as  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  enchanting  productions  in  our  language.’ 
Mr.  Giles  8  brief  preface,  evinces  a  w’arm-hearted  and  generous  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  principles  as  well  as  with  the  sufferings  of  W^illiams.  ’fhere 
is  a  manliness  and  decision  of  tone  throughout  it  wdiich  we  should  he 
glad  to  see  more  generally  evinced  by  his  brethren. 


1  he  Bihlieal  Calami;  or  Hertneneutic^il^  Exe^eticid^  and  Vhilolofical 
Eihraty^  f  ol.  \\l  III,  ParPs  Bioijraphical  Sketch  of  Tholttck. 
Pholneks  Imc  and  Character  of  St.  Paul — Sermons — and  Mature 
and  Moral  Injluence  of  Heathenism.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Clark. 

The  position  cKcupied  by  Dr.  Tholuck  amongst  the  divines  of  Ger¬ 
many,  attaches  considerable  interest  to  his  publications,  and  the  pub- 
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lisher  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  has  therefore  rendered  an  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  British  public  in  presenting  them  with  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  Professor  Park’s  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Tholuck, 
furnishes  some  interesting  information  respecting  his  literary  and 
theological  labors,  and  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  pieces 
which  follow.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Clark  to  l)e  very  sparing  in  the 
intnuluction  of  sermons  into  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  A  few  may  be  to¬ 
lerated  as  specimens  of  the  pulpit  style  of  the  more  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  divines,  but  the  number  should  be  very  limited,  and  the  selection 
carefully  made. 


ititrrari)  IntfUigrurr. 

In  the  Pirsji, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Uyland’s  Translation  of  Neander’s  History  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  announced  in  a  former  number  as  preparing  for  publication, 
will  contain  the  alterations  made  in  the  third  edition  of  the  original  work 
now  in  the  press,  which  Dr.  Neandcr  has  kindly  engaged  to  communicate  to 
tlic  translator. 

Unfulfilled  Prophecy  respecting  Eastern  Nations,  especially  the  Turks, 
Russians,  and  the  Jews. 

A  New  English  Grammar  for  Schools  is  announced  by  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Cornwell '.(Tutor  of  the  Normal  British  School);  in  which  besides  many 
other  improvements,  especial  attention  is  given  to  explaining  the  fonnation 
and  derivation  of  words. 

Just  Published, 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Rendering  of  the  Word  Bajrr/^w  in  the 
Ancient  and  many  of  the  Modem  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
especial  reference  to  Dr.  Henderson’s  Animadversions  on  Mr.  OreenficUrs 
Statement  on  the  Subject.  By  F.  W.  Ootch,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Nature  of  Chimney  Sweeping,  the  Attempts  made  to  alter  its  Char¬ 
acter,  and  the  final  accomplishment  of  this  object  by  3rd  and  4th  Victoria 
can.  tl5. 

The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Vol.  V. 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  John  Tiinbs.  Part  V. 

Handbook  to  the  Oral  Exercises.  By  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  M.A.,and  William 
Cross. 

Letter  to  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse  on  the  Connexion  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  Idolatry  of  that  Country.  By  J.  M.  Stracluin. 

Keux’s  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  Part  XI. 

The  T’Hakoorine,  a  Tale  of  M.aandoo.  By  Captain  James  Abbott. 

Poetical  Gleanings.  By  the  Compiler  of  Maxims,  Morals,  and  Golden 
Rules. 

Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

An  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  and  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island.  By  John  Callender,  M.A.,  with  Memoir,  Annotations,  and 
Illustrative  Documents.  By  Romeo  Elton,  M.A.,  F.S.U.S. 

Henric  Clifford  and  Margaret  Per^,  a  Poem  in  the  Ballad  Style. 

The  Famih"  Reader  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
Part  I. 


3()8  Literary  IntelUyence, 

The  Gift  of  Prayer.  Hy  Thomas  Mann.  Tliird  Edition. 

A  Dictionary. or  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Edited  by  \V.  T.  Hrandc, 
F.lLS.L.and  E.  Part  I. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Hy  Albert  Dames.  (Wanl’s 

liibrary.)  . 

The*  Rise  and  Projjress  of  Dissent  in  Bristol,  chiefly  in  relation  to  Broad- 
mead  Chiireh.  By  J.  G.  Fuller. 

The  Centurion,  or  Seripture  Portraits  of  Roman  Oflicers. 

Ijcttcrs  to  an  Aged  Mother.  By  a  Clergyman.  ^ 

A  V'isit  to  the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of  Chili.  By  Captain  A.  F.  Gar¬ 
diner,  R.N. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Robert  Housiiian,  of  Leicester.  By  R.  F. 
Ilousinan. 

Epypt  and  Mohammed  Ali.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D. 

Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Reconciler,  or  an  Attempt  to  Exhibit  in  a  new  lip^ht  the  Harmony  and 
Glory  of  the  Divine  Government  and  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  By  a  (^>uadra- 
genarmn  in  the  Ministry. 

An  Address  on  laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Lancashire  liulepeml- 
ent  College.  By  George  Hadfield. 

Viviu  Perpetua,  a  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts.  By  Sarah  Flower  Adams. 
Family  Secrets.  Part  I.  By  Mrs.  E’ 

The  Sottish  Congregational  Magazine.  New  Series. 

Reflections  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination,  delivered  at 
Argylc  Chapel,  Bath.  By  Rev.  William  Jay. 

The  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  including 
a  Narrative  of  his  Voyage  to  Tangier.  2  vols. 

Pulpit  Recollections,  or  Miscellanoous  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Sioke-upon-Trent.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Dunbar. 

^Irmoir  of  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius,  with  Extracts  from  his  Journal  and  Corre- 
spoockr&ce,  with  detail  of  Missionary  proceedings  in  South  India.  By  his 
Son. 

Anii-Popcry,  or  Popery  Unreasonable,  Unscriptural,  and  Novel.  By  John 
Rogers. 

'I'lie  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion.  By  John  Howard  Hinton, 
A.M.  Thinl  Edition. 

Individual  Effort  and  the  Active  Christian.  By  J.  H.  Hinton,  A.M. 
New  Edition. 

A  Cry  from  the  Tombs,  or  Facts  and  Observations  on  the  Impropriety  of 
buning  the  Dead  among  the  Living.  By  James  Peggs. 

The  Wine  (Question  Settled.  By  Rev.  B.  Parsons. 

Philosophic  Nuts.  By  E.  Johnson,  Esq.  Part  II. 

The  Present  State  of  East  Indian  Slavery.  By  James  Peggs,  late  Mission¬ 
ary  in  Orissa. 

IVtfficulties  of  Elementary*  Geometry.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

Biblical  Cabinet.  No.  iK).  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  By  John  Calvin.  Translated  from  the  original  by 
the  Rev.  William  Pringle,  Auchterardcr. 

Foxs  Book  of  MarUrs.  Part  1.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Cuiuming,  M.A. 

1  he  \\  orks  of  Josiphiis.  Translated  by  \V\  Whiston,  A.M.  Part  P. 

II  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Illustrated  from  Dniwings  by  B  . 

n.  liartlctt.  The  literary  department  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  Part  I. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated,  from  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartlett.  The 
literary  department  by  N.  P.  WUEls  Esq.  Part  10. 


